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^'m\l BEEN ADDED TO THE 

Science Fiction Series 



There still remains many titles from the original printing of the first twelve books, 
but the supply is fast diminishing. Once the supply is exhausted they will not be 
reprinted again. 

Titles from the first printing can now be bought at FIVE CENTS each. To take 
advantage of this offer, the coupon at the upper left MUST be used. 

The following are the old titles remaining; order by number. 



FULL DETAILS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 4 A 



7— THE MECHANICAL MAN 
By Amelia Reynolds Long 

The age of the robot is just dawning 
and some of its infinite possibiiities. Miss 
Long dips into it in this thrilling story. 

THE THOUGHT STEALER 
(Second Part — Book 7) 

By Frank Bourne 

That it may be possible, sometime in the 
future, for a brilliant scientist to penetrate 
the minds of others and examine their 
thoughts, is the theme of this engrossing 
story. 

8— THE TORCH OF RA 
By Jack Bradley 

All about us lies a tremendous amount of 
untouched power; in the sun, in the cosmic 
rays, etc. This power, if obtained and con- 
centrated, might be put to great use. 

THE VALLEY OF THE GREAT 
RAY 

By Pansey E. Black 

We know very little about the real po- 
tentlalities of matter. There may be peat 
civilizations that have found and utilized 
these potentialities far beyond our own 
conception. 



10 — THE ELIXIR 
By H. W. Higginson 

Brain power is often dependent on the 
influences of our glands. By proper stim- 
ulation of some kind, It may be possible 
in the future to produce great geniuses. 

11_THE THOUGHT TRANSLATOR 
My Merab Eberle 

Mental telepathy is becoming generally 
accepted as an accomplished fact. Some 
of its uses, especially by mechanical means, 
may be very tragic or very amusing. 

THE CREATION 

(Second Part^—Book 11) 

By M. Milton Mitchell 

It should be possible in the future lo 
create living beings synthetically, and when 
this is done, there will be some amazing 
results. 

12— THE LIFE VAPOR 
By Clyde, Farrar 

Mr Farrar is evidently an expert in his 
subject He shows how, by proper control, 
it may be possible to change the entire 
course of human life. 

THIRTY MILES DOWN 

(Second Part — Book 1*2) 

By D. D. Sharp 

What lies far beneath the surface of 
the earth, still remains quite a mystery to 
us. Mr. Sharp has erected a rather 
amazing theory. 



BIG BARGAIN OFFER! 



EACH BOOK 

4 

c 



To quickly close out our supply of old titles, 
each book can now be bought for Five Cents 

Coupon must accompany order to make it valid. 

Not Less Than Three Books Sold 
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POPULAR BOOKS 01 SCIENCE 



ASTRONOMY 

MAN AND THE 8TAR8. hr Hitr- 
Un T. SteUoii. Clotli cowrs. tUe» 
5Hx8K, m PXM, Ulus' (O CA 

trsted. Pries f4i**>V 

Ths story of the idTenture of **• 
troaomy, from the dtjn when prim- 
itlrs nun becan wonderinc about 
Hm meanliMT of ths heavens, throucb 
ths work of ths Brest pioneers of 
ths sdenos to the present day. 
Profoundly excltlnff. 



DREAMS OF AN ASTRONOMER, 

by Camille Flammarlon. Cloth oov- 
•n. •!» 5Mz8K. 22> «2 ^0 

PUM. PtlM 

The etudr of the heeTeoi by the 
fuBoue aetronomer made a. attrao- 
tire aa flctloo- One of the moat 
complete and anthenUo boon on 
the aubject eaer afrltten. 



THE UNIVERSE AROUND US, 
by Sir Jamee Jeana. Cloth co«ra. 
alae S%i8K. *91 mn- tA SO 
2i Ulnatratlona. Prte».. 

A non-tachnlcal book which roaee 
throuah tha myaterlea of modern 
phyalca and aatronomy, openlni up 
new Tlataa for the Imagination. 
Tho eery latert word In pbyalcal 
iclence. A marreloua work. 

SIGNALS FROM THE STARS, 

Oeoege Bllary Halo. Cloth coaewk 
al» 6x8. 188 pagoa, 88 JO 00 

tUoatratloou. Price 

^Aw snUBlfiB book on the poulbllltlM 
of largo toleacopoa. problema In 
building a *00" mlttor taleacope, 
how aolar aiploolooa alter the mag- 
netic fleld of the earth and many 
other faaclnatlng toplca. 



THE STARS IN their C0UR8M, 
by Sir Jamee Jeana. Cloth oovm. 
aUe 8x8%, ITS pagea, 90 llluatr^ 

11^ and mapa. $ 2.50 

Modem sstronomy and the wondw 
of ths onlveTss as seen through the 
(lent telescopes of today. An In- 
formal conrersatlonal style, a^ 
simple laofuacs has been retained. 



POPULAR ASTRONOMY, by Ca- 
mills Flammarlon. Cloth coders. 
liBS 6^x9^. 696 pages. AA 
m Uluatratloni. Price. . y.y*'''' 
A general description ofthehsav^ 
irrlttea In an Interesting and lucid 
manner for those who wish to ao- 
quire a knowledge of astronomy 
without technicalities. 



AVIATIOX 
WINGS OF TOMORROW, by dela 
Cterra. Cloth «>«"'• >1*8 
884 pagea, 81 iUuatia- J9 CR 

tiona. Price 

When the Inventor of the mo st re r- 
olutlonary aircraft— the autogyro— 
■peeks, ws listen with respect. ^ This 
book la a notable contribution to 
sir transport set forth InterestlDgly 
and ccmrlnclngly. 

OPPORTUNITIES IN AVIATION. 

by Walter Hinton. Cloth covers, 
size 5Hx8^. 256 pages. H Illustra- 
tions, map and charts. $ 3.00 

This b^ tells clearly the Innum- 
erable opportunities in aviatloo in 
flying and tsrviclng phases. Also 
those whidi Involve design, repair- 
ing. telling and equipping planes, 
etc. Written by tlie famous aviator. 



AVIATION AND ALL ABOUT IT. 

by A. Frederick Colllna Cloth cov- 
ers. slzeOzTH. 200 pages. AA 
134 llluatratlgns. Price.. ^Ai*VU 
A complete volume covering all 
phases of aviation. Instructions In 
model airplane construction and de- 
sign, in learning to fly. and numer- 
ous other aspects of aviatloo. 



CHEMISTRY. ^ , 

the amateur chemist, by a. 

Frederick Collins. Cloth covers, slae 
5x8^. 210 pages. 77 Ulus-<| CA 

tratloni. Price 

An extremely slmpls but thoroughly 
practical chemist^ book. A vast 
amount of practicu information is 
given, also how to make and do 
things which will save time and 
money, 

EXPERIMENTAL CHEMI8TRY. by 

A. Fred Collins. Cloth covers, size 
Sx7H, 276 pages. 108 11-^9 01) 

lustrations. Price 

Here la a book that approaches the 
fascinations of chemists in a new 
vrtr. Coutains a vast store of i nter- 
esting and unusual material. THB 
book for exiierlmenten. 

THE MAK1N6 OP CHEMI8TRY. 
by Benjamin Harrow. Clotb covers. 

$ 2.00 

A history of (^emist^ for laymen, 
told in terms personal activltfes 
of great diemleta, with special em- 
phasis on modem industrial chem- 
istry and its contribution to our 
clvillzatlML 



EXPLORATION 
TOLD AT THE EXPLORERS 
CLUB, by yilhjalmur Stefansson. 
Sir Hubert Wilkins. Col. Chas. A. 
Lindbergh. Capt Felix Biosenbergh. 
Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews and 
otbMs. Sdited by Frederick A. 
Blossom. Ph.D. Cloth cover, size 
6x9, 426 pages, 84 iUus- ^1) 

tratlons. Price 

A collection of the most thrilling 
and hair-raising tales of adventure 
ever gathered between two covers, 
told by Amwlca's greatest explorers. 
A marvelous book. 

GENERAL SCIKNCE 

TWO THOUSAND YEARS OP 
SCIENCE, by B. J. Harvey-Olbsoo. 
Cloth covers, size 6%x8%. 522 

pages, fully UlustrateiL $ 3.50 

Ibis authoritative wc^ is meeting 
one of the greatest Sdeoce needs 
of the general reader. Fascinating 
histories of the great inventors and 
discoveries with lucid explanations 
of their w(wk. 



UP FROM .THE APE. by Earnest 
A. Hooton. Cloth covers, size 6Hx 
9)4, 60S pages. 86 tllus- AA 

tratlons. Price 

Here Is evidence which scientists 
offer as proof of man's evolution. 
An amazing array of facts, figures 
and piotures set forth in an unusu- 
ally entertaining manner. Whatever 
jrour own beliefs, you will find this 
book of intense Interest 

EVOLUTION, by Temoo Kellogg. 
Cloth covers, slze5)4z8)4. 7C 

291 pages. Price 

A thoroughly human book on a sub- 
ject concerning which too much that 
Is. Inaccurate has clouded popular 
conception. Untechnical but truth- 
ful explanations. 



EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE, by A. 
I^^derick Cnlllns. Cloth oovers. size 
6x7H. 280 pages, 152 U- AA 

lustrations. Price yAi*WW 

A wealth of outstanding and sur- 
prising experiments are to be found 
in this bocA. Not only vutly enter- 
taining. but also highly instructive. 
The book for amateurs. 



SCIENCE TODAY, by Watson Davis. 
Cloth cover, size 5)4x8)4» 

810 pages. Price 

48 brief talks about the latest things 
Bclenee has found out — about the 
sun, moon, stars, the earth, light, 
electricity, the weather, germs, the 
past of man. and dozens of otlier 
absorbing topics. 



SHORT TALKS ON SCIENCE, by 
Edwin B. Sloison. Cloth covets, 
size 5x7)4. 281 pages. 20 AA 

illustrations. Price i^4i*VU 

This bo(dr is a brilliant compound 
of wisdom, and up-to-date informa- 
tion on what ICan and Nature are 
accompUshlng between them. A 
myriad new angles of science. 

WONDERFUL STORY OF SCI- 
ENCE. by I. McFee. Cloth covers, 
size 5%x8. 400 pages. #0 CA 
125 illustrations. Price.. 

A complete story of the seven sri- 
ences interestingly and clearly told. 
Answers mtny questions that come 
up In every-day sclenoeo. A most 
practical boot 

MASTERS OF SCIENCE AND IN- 
VENTION. by Floyd Dartw. CTpm 

oovers. size 5x8. SSSPMM-t? 25 

illustrated. Price ...... 

Brief but fascinating biogrspblesof 
50 leading scientists from Galileo to 
Einstein that place eiw* man 
ths barirground cf ths Ideas of his 
time and then Miow him working 
out his discove ry. 

HEAIjTH„ ^ 

HOW TO LIVE LONGER, by HolA 

B. Ixidy. M.D., tnd lohnC.Ftenk. 
Cloth corert, iUe 5x7%, 

40 llluatnittoiu. C| Cfl 

Pries <p***Fw 

This book etmvlnelngly points ths 
way to tha achievement of robust 
old age. Ones begun, you win read 
straight timmgh — a^ with much 
profit. 

INVENTION' 

THE PSVCHOLORY OF THEIN- 
VENTOR. by Joeeph Bwman. Ph.D. 
Cloth covers, size 5Hx^, 252 

pages. 18 Ulnitratlona. $9 AA 

Pries f J.vw 

A comprehensivs pletars of the In- 
side of tiie Inventor’s mind. Obser- 
vations from 710 prominent Inventors 
are quoted. Many absorbing topics 
discussed, also facts never before 
In Xtrlnt. No Inventor should miss It. 

MECHANTC^„.^. , 

EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS, by 
A. Frederidc Collini. Cloth covers, 
size 5x7%. 802 pages. 167 (9 AA 

lllostratlom. Pries ^Ai.UU 

'^e most fascinating book cm me- 
chanics. Chuck full with experi- 
ments you can make; all mechani- 
cal lock and clodc movements, as 
well aa perpetual motion In pro- 
fiasi<m. 

THE HANDY MAN’S BOOK, by 

C. T. Schaefer. M.B. Cloth oovers. 
size 6X9%. 841 pages, 14 d| A M 
Illustrations and diagrams. 

A complete manual oorerlng every 
phase of repair and maintenance 
work in the home, factory, office 
and farm, readily understood and 
applied by the non - profeaatonal 
worker. A fine book. 



THIS MECHANICAL WORLD, by 

Morton Mott-Smlth, Ph.D. Cleth 
covers, size 5x7%. 238 pages, 45 

$ 2.00 

Both for the student and layman, 
this book gives a tremendously In- 
teresting account of our mechanical 
civilization, historical as well as 
modem, as hat never been dona 
before. 



How to order 

We cannot ship C.O.D. 
Oar prices are net, aa 
shown. Please inclade 
sufficient postage, for 
Parcel Post, otherwise 
books must be shipped 
by express collect. 



KICROSOOPY AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
SCIENCE AND PRACTICE ^OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, by John R Roe- 
buck. Cloth covers, size 5%x8%, 

298 pages, 52 Ulaitr^loiiSw $ 2.50 

A pnu^cai book for the profes- 
<riQ n V! and amateur. Coven thor- 
oughly and locteally tha entire sls- 
meatary ground of photography. In- 
valuable Information and suggsstloot. 

THE BOOK OF THE MICROSCOPE. 

by A. Frederick Collins. Cloth oov- 
ers, size 5x7%, 245 pages, ffil CA 
71 lllustratlonf. Price... 

Simile but vivid descriptions of all 
the wonderfully fascinating uses of 
the microscope. Plant and anlmu 
life, curious hygiene facts, the mi- 
croscope In criminal investigatbn 
are but a few of the subjects dis- 
cussed. ^endid for experlmeuters. 

MISCEIiIiANEOUS 
HOUDINI'S ESCAPES, by Welter 
Olbsoa Cloth covers, size 6x8, 315 
pages. Illustrated. $ 2.00 

The fint and* miy auttiantle record 
of the actual methods devised and 
used by Houdlnl. Explains hts 
mMera miracles in non-technlcal 
language. Learn how this master 
accomplished the Impossible I 

THE AQUARIUM BOOK, by ^u- 
lenger. Cloth covers, size 5%x«%. 
208 pages. 57 lUustra- CA 

ttoDS. Price 

Just the book for those interested 
in borne aquarturas. Covers the sub- 
ject clearly and thoroughly with 
many help^l suggeetlons. 

MOTION PICTURES 
THE TALKIES, by Arthur Hdwto 
Krowi. Cloth coven, size 5x7%, 
numerous illustrations. ^9 A A 

245 pages. Price ^^.UV 

This volume is chude full of easily- 
understood descriptions of the nu- 
merous proceiiei that go to make 
up the working formula incident to 
making "talklN.** 

THE ART OF BOUND^ICTUREB, 
by W. Pitkin and W. Manton. 
Cloth covers, size 5%x8. 287 pages. 

16 illustrations. $ 2.50 

Tha first book to give definite and 
practical advice on how to write for 
the talklee. Indispensable for writ- 
ers who hope to make money by 
writing for talking pictures. 

PHYSICS 

FOUNDATIONS OF THE UNI- 
VERSE, by M. Lucklesh. Clotb 
covers, size 6%xS%. 253 pages. 

diagri^ and tables. . $ 3.00 

A popular treatment of physical 
sctencs which tells eotertalningly 
and without reeourts to mathematics, 
how man has utilized to his own 
advantage the great primary laws 
ha has discovered. 

THE NATURE OF THE PHYSI- 
CAL WORLD, by A. S. Bddlngtoa 
Cloth oovers, size 5%z8. 358 pages. 

$ 3.75 

One of tho most fascinating books 
dealing with the complex problems 
of physics, philosophy, etc., tiiat 
haa appeared. Thoroughly important 
and thought-provoking. 



THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE, 
by Sir James Jeans. Cloth covers, 
size 5%x9, 190 pages, 2 AA 

plates. Price jfl.UW 

An Illuminating treatise which 
ranges from Newton to Einstein. 
A noteworthy book whldi promises 
a new era In ecientlflo thinking. 
Cannot be Ignored if you wish to 
be in touch with modem thought. 



IVE herswitli prtoeat ttia meet 
** complete esilectlon sf recenk 
. important popular Selefiee keeks. 
Ws have, after an exhaustive 
study, selected these velumes be- 
cause th(Qr represent ths forsmsst 
books of their kind In print to- 
day. There Is such a great variety 
that we are sure It will satisfy 
any taste as well at any require- 
ment of ths student sf soieaoe. 

We publfsk no eatategue and 
ask you ts be kind enough to or- 
der direct from this page. Prompt 
shipments will be mads to you 
direet freai ths publlihsra. Ws 
merely act at a clearing hsuss for 
a number of publishers and OUR 
PRICES ARE AS LOW OR 
LOWER THAN WILL BE FOUND 
ANYWHERE. Remit by msney 
order er certified cheek. If you 
send cash, be sure to register IL 

THE EINSTEIN THEORY, by Sam- 
uel H. Ouggeuhelmer. Cloth covers, 
size 5%z7%, 200 pages, CA 

illustrated. Pries 

A slmpls treatment of ths Einstein 
theory with a minimum of mathe- 
matics. Sheds an illuminating light 
on a murii discussed and mlsunder- 
stood theory. 

THE UNIVERSE, by Frank Allen. 
Cloth coven, size 5%x7%. 145 

pages, 81 tllustratloni. ^2 QQ 

Ths Theory of Belafivity explained 
absorbingly and fascinatingly wUti 
an adrenturoui flavor.' and with the 
least possible technlr^lttee. Sound 
soiencs, skilfully presented. I^e per- 
fect book on relativity for ths lay- 
man. 



SEXOLOGY 

THE SEXUAL SIDE OF MARRI- 
AGE. by M. J. Sxner. U.D. Cloth 
covers, slis 5x7%, 258 #4 CA 
pages. Illustrated. Price. 

An understandable book free from 
sentiment or hypocrisy, for those 
who seek marriage si its best. 
Deals ri'ankly with intimate mar- 
riage relationships, eipeetalty at 
cnicitl points where ignorance and 
mislnforaatiM are often dlsastrov*. 



THE BANKRUPTCY OF MARRI- 
AGE, by V. F. Calverton, Cloth 
covers, lise 5%x8, 168 #9 AA 
pages, illustrated. Price. 

An attack on ths prsvalllog stu- 
pidities with which most peopls 
treat sax, and why ignorance has 
reduced ui to our present moral 
chaos. The necessity for riiangs in 
our ideas of love, marriage and 
sex life made clear. 



COMPLETE BOOK OF SEX 
KNOWLEDGE, hr Dr. Bernard 
Bernard. Cloth coveng alzs 7%x5. 

$ 2.75 

At last here is the hook which dli- 
pwtset with conveBtiontllsni in thn 
discussion in detail of ths whole 
sex problem. Not a ftogls side ot 
the sex question that has not been 
fully treated. 

SEX CONDUCT IN MARRIAGE, 
by Dr. Bernard Bernard. Cloth cov- 
ers. 7%x6%. 218 pages, f 1 7C 

Price ^1*1 a 

Answers simply and directly inti 
mate questions which the authnr 
has been called upon Innumerable 
times to taawer. A sound under- 
standing of sex conduct In marriage 
by simple, stoaigbt-forward explao- 
atloni. A most valuable boric. 



WOMEN, HER 8EX AND LOVE 
LIFE, by Dr. William J. Bobinson. 
Cl^ covers, size 8%x8H. 411 

pages, numerous anatoml- AA 
cal lUustmtions. Prloe.. 

A real boric dealing with intimate 
relations of womans sex and love 
life. Full of practical information 
of vital importance to every woman, 
and through her to every man. 

ZOOLOGY 

INSECT STORIES, by Ysmon Kel- 
logg. Cloth, oovers, lUs (9 A A 
5x7%, 298 pages. Price... V^*VU 
A delightful book which takes you 
to the insects’ haunts, ^lls how 
they live and what they do. Writ- 
ten in story-tike form. 



LIFE OF THE WHITE ANT. by 
Maurice Maeterlinck. Cloth coveiv. 
size 5%x7%, 288 pages. J2.50 

A fasclnativ history ri the life 
an amazing insect^the white ant. 
The famous author relates many 
strange, unknown and curious fasts 
about those odd little creatures. 
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OUR COVER ILLUSTRATION 
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Over 450 Illus- 
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EVERYDAY SCIENCE AND MECHANICS 
100 Park Place. New York* N. Y. 
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you are to send me EVERYDAY SCIENCE 
AND MECHANICS for the next Eight 
Montha. 
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(Foreign or Canadian subscriptions not 

accepted at this rate.) ^ 



W E DO not hesitate to say that EVERYDAY SCIENCE AND 
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have been published and are now ready. Many new authors have con- 
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13— MEN FROM THE METEOR 
by Panzie D. Black 
In the unexplored heart of Australia 
lay the bizarre and cruel civilization of 
the meteormen. And into their midst 
came the two men from Outside, to pit 
their puny strength against the meteor- 
men’s power.' 

15— THE INVADING ASTEROID 
by Manly Wade Wellman 
Into the vision of the Earth swam the 
huge but innocent asteroid. Mars, at 
death grips with the Earth, was far 
away; but the asteroid loomed ominous, 
menacing. Two men were delegated, to 
solve the mystenr; and what they found 
is revealed in this startling story. 

17— THE SPECTRE BULLET 
by Thomas Mack 
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THE AVENGING NOTE 
by Alfred Sprissler 
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tific detective mysteries. Death strikes 
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world in this masterly story! 

15— IMMORTALS OF MERCURY 
by Gark Ashton Smith 

Under the sun-parched surface of Mer- 
cury, we follow ill this story, the experi- 
ences of a man, reminiscent of Dante’s 
Inferno. Every force of grotesque na- 
ture, the bitter enmity of ttie Immortals 
track him down in his wild escape to the 
surface. 

18— THE SHIP FROM NOWHERE 
by Sidney Patzer 

A trip to infinity is this unusual story; 
a mad chase across the infinite emptiness, 
tracked always by the avenging Marau- 
der. Here is a story that deals with mil- 
lions of years and billions of billions of 
miles. 
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An Editorial by 
HUGO GERNSBACK 



• As you will have noted from the 

cover of this issue of the Quar- 
terly the price that, for a number 
of years was fifty cents, has now 
been reduced to the more popular 
price of twenty-five cents per copy. 

We thought it wise to make this 
move because we believe that the 
fifty-cent price has become, at 
least for the present, entirely out 
of keeping with economic condi- 
tions. Of course, it has been found 
necessary to reduce the size of the 
magazine as well. But this, how- 
ever, is offset by what we believe 
to be the improved quality of the 
contents of the magazine. The pol- 
icy of Wonder Stories Quarterly 
will remain the same as before. We 
will give you, in every issue, only 
interplanetary stories, and fre- 
quently in the future, you will find 
only a single story of full novel 
lengfth; in other words, it will be 
our attempt to give you a $2.00 
full book length novel for the small 
sum of 25c. 

This promise is not made idly, 
or as something of which we our- 
selves are not sure; but is made in 
full knowledge of certain facts. 

I recently went to Europe where 
I visited Germany, France, Eng- 
land and Belgium. On this trip a 
number of new connections with 
foreign authors were made, and 
there have already been received by 
us a number of fine new book- 
length interplanetary novels, which 
are now being translated and put 
into shape for future issues. 

It is certain that the future is- 
sues of the Quarterly will present 



a large variety of foreign inter- 
planetary stories, such as have 
never been published before in this 
country. 

I was probably the first to bring 
foreign science fiction authors to 
the attention of American readers, 
and am continuing this policy in 
the future. And I predict that the 
stories that will be printed in fu- 
ture issues will excel any which 
have been published in any maga- 
zine, including our own, up to this 
time. 

As a starter, let me just mention 
one that will make its appearance 
in the Winter issue of the Quar- 
terly. It is the famous German 
interplanetary novel, "Bniecken 
ueber dem Weltenraum” (Inter- 
planetary Bridges) by Ludwig An- 
ton. 

This particular work has gone 
through many editions in German, 
and is certainly the outstanding 
interplanetary story of the decade. 
It contains so many ideas that are 
new, and so many unusual situa- 
tions, that it will rank as one of 
the first, if not the first, stories of 
its kind. This particular story 
will do as a starter under the new 
policy, and I assure you that you 
will not regret reading this ab- 
sorbing story in the Winter Quar- 
terly. 

Other important stories from 
European authors are now in 
preparation for the Quarterly, 
and as time goes on I am certain 
that you will approve of the new 
policy of this magazine, which will 
continue to bring to you only the 
BEST. 
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"I did get fleeting visions of other worlds, all girdled with 
creatures working desperately on their construction." 
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EMISSARIES OF SPACE 



BY NATHAN SCHACHNER 



• John Boling, legs apart, large bony hands clasped tight- 
ly behind his back, stared out of his sixtieth story of- 
fice window in the Empire State Building at the outrageous 
panorama of New York. 

It was sundown. The sun, a molten glow behind the 
cliffs of Weehawken, dazzled against the westerly sides 
of the lean, triumphant towers of the city. Twilight had 
already come to the narrowed canyons a thousand feet 
below. The broad expanse of the Hudson purpled with 
dusk. The city winked suddenly into a million lights. 
It was the daily miracle of New York! 

Boling, his massive, sculptured head pressed close to 
the glass of the window, was no poet, yet his deep-set eyes 
burned with strange lights as they fixed on the black 
swarms of electro-motors that crawled, bug-like, along the 
gorge far below. His eye swept over the sprouting towers, 
in which, like rocketing lights, tiny elevators accelerated 
upward. They turned eastward, to the giant electric gen- 
erating stations that lined the East River, and then west, 
beyond the Hudson, to the stiff, skeleton-like transmission 
towers that stalked with outstretched limbs across the Jer- 
sey meadows. 

A single word came to him from the metropolis, a word 
that grew in repetitious thunder until it surged through 
every quivering fiber of his body, beat in moaning crashes 
against his brain. 

“Power! . . . Power! . . . POWER!” 

He thrust open the window with almost brutal strength, 
leaned half out in his ecstacy. 

“Mine, all mine,” he exulted. “Power of generator 
and dynamo, power of my atomic motor, power over New 
York and America, over Europe and Asia, power over 
billions of people, soon to be mine, all mine!” 

His ox-like shoulders trembled with excess of emotion, 
his bony hands clenched and unclenched convulsively. So 
absorbed was he in the passion of the moment that he did 
not hear the soft opening of the office door behind him 
nor the even softer closing. 

“The conference will start in ten minutes, sir. I have 
arranged to have them ushered into the directors’ room 
as they arrive.” 

The quiet, unassuming voice impacted on Boling’s rapt 
ecstacy like a gush of cold water. He jerked around with 
hot, resentful eyes that softened almost immediately as 
they rested on the slight, slim figure of the young man be- 
fore him. Thick-lensed glasses covered mild blue, near- 
sighted eyes, and almost obscured thin, ascetic features. 
A very ordinary-looking young man, one who would merge 
indistinguishably in even the smallest gathering; an al- 



*We who look calmly up at the blue of the sky, 
perhaps still think, as the ancients did, that 
we are the center of the Universe, secure in our 
place, and masters of the world. We still have not 
learned what astronomy teaches us, that we are 
inhabitants of a speck of cosmic dust, at the mercy 
of all sorts of universal influences. 

But not all of these influences need necessarily 
be harmful; nor need we worry about an invasion 
of some twelve-legged, six-eyed monsters, as some 
writers believe. On the other hand, we earthly 
microbes might find ourselves made the bene- 
ficiaries of the vast knowledge of creatures be- 
yond our knowledge or understanding. But sup- 
pose in return for that knowledge they were to 
demand a heavy payment. Would we make it 
and lose our freedom? This most unusual story, 
by the author of "Exiles of the Moon" answers the 
question in 50,000 gripping words. 





most violent antithesis to his bold, masterful, domineering 
employer, John Boling. 

Yet Boling knew Philip Haynes too well to be impressed 
by externals. Haynes had been his assistant for six 
months, had helped him immeasurably in the successful 
completion of the atomic motor. Boling readily and 
generously acknowledged, in private, that without Haynes’ 
brilliant scientific knowledge, the motor would still have 
been merely an inchoate, dazzling vision. After all, Bol- 
ing was no scientist. He was eminently a business man, 
a practical man of affairs, an engineer and power magnate. 
“Very well, Haynes,” he said. “I am ready for them.” 
His assistant’s face was anxious. 

“Do you think they’ll back you, Mr. Boling? They 
promised to come to a final decision tonight, you know.” 
Boling laughed shortly. 

“I’m not worrying. They’ll have to,” he said confident- 
ly. He stabbed out with a long bony finger. “Look. 
We’ve been having conference after conference for months 
now. They’ve gone over the proposition with a fine tooth 
comb. Cummings, the engineer of the outfit, has tested 
the motor time and again. It was successful, wasn’t it?” 
Haynes’ face lit up with a flame of enthusiasm. 

“Of course,” he cried. “It’s revolutionary; the greatest 
invention that has ever been given to the human race. The 
disruption of the atom ; the utilization of its terrific power. 
Why, it’s almost magical. I’ve checked it myself merci- 
lessly. Everytime I’ve sent a thousand kilowatts into its 
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transformers and rectifiers, ten thousand registered at the 
output meters. Ten for one. It’s amazing.” 

Boling smiled grimly. “They’ll back me all right. It’s 
to their own selfish interests.” 

“How about Janus?” Haynes ventured. 

Boling’s face clouded. “That sanctimonious, psalm- 
singing preacher! You’re right; he may object. His oil 
interests will be ruined by the motor. He’ll cover the fact 
with pious phrases. I’m sorry I called him into the deal.” 
Then his shoulders squared, his rock-like jaw jutted. He 
pounded hairy fist into flat palm. “If he gets in my way. 
I’ll wreck him, leave him out in the cold with the rest of 
the swine. This plan of mine is going through, come hell 
and high water. Power, that’s what the atomic motor 
means. Power to wreck or save the world. And, by God, 
I mean to use it!” He was shouting now, his face an angry 
red. 

Haynes looked at him with slightly shocked, yet under- 
standing eyes. He knew the history of the man, the reason 
for his almost megalomaniac outbursts. John Boling had 
been a self-made man. Born in poverty and squalor, by 
the force of his indomitable ambition he had earned his 
way through engineering school, blasted his way from ai^ 
obscure engineer in a great utility corporation to the gen- 
eral managership. 

It was the heyday of American prosperity, back in the 
fabulous years of the third decade of the twentieth cen- 
tuBjS. It was the age of mergers too. Boling had taken 
ftfi advantage of the trend. By a series of bold, yet skil- 
jfiiil maneuvers that left his competitors gasping, he had 
rocketed to a commanding position in a gigantic national 
combine of power and utility companies. It is true he 
was like a juggler perched precariously on top of a rock- 
ing, staggering pyramid of sweaty humans, yet had the late 
Coolidge and early Hoover prosperity continued, he would 
have cemented and consolidated his position into Gibral- 
tar-like firmness. 

Unfortunately prosperity took a nose dive that catastro- 
phic day in October of 1929, and Boling found himself 
topping thin air, with the units of his laboriously as- 
sembled structure collapsing underneath him like a pack 
of cards. Even then, with proper financial assistance from 
the banking fraternity, he might have pulled through. But 
those gentry were as panic-stricken as any mob; they pulled 
in their horns and their loans with tragic, yet ludicrous 
haste. Besides, they had no special love for Boling. He 
was a domineering, browbeating individual, and had 
stepped on very tender corns too many times. 

• So the great combine collapsed, and Boling went with 
it. At forty-seven he had found his empire snatched'frogi 
him, himself offered a subordinate position in an obscure 
utility by the smug bankers who had ruined him. 

He rejected it savagely, and started a second time, at 
forty-eight, the long and bitter climb from obscurity to 
eminence. For power was what Boling wanted, loved, 
needed, with all the fervor of a practical man. He set for 
himself a frightful task. For years he struggled and 
labored, earning no more than the merest pittance, greying 
with .age, the hard lines around his heavy mouth etching 
deeper and deeper. Yet his indomitable ambition, his 
avid, almost paUietic lust for power, for the seats of the 
mighty, the thrill of governance, kept him aliVe. Seven 



long years of hardship and labor as an engineering con- 
sultant; fruitless, discouraging. 

For the world was staggering in the throes of the worst 
depression it had ever seen. Seven long lean years in 
which the peoples of the world felt the ever-growing pinch 
of starvation and despair. Countless millions were un- 
employed, few factories belched cheering smoke, machin- 
ery rusted from disuse, ships swung idly and rotting at 
their anchorages. The pulse of the world beat low; gov- 
ernment doles of food were giving out; it required only 
a tiny spark to touch off the dry tinder of revolt. Com- 
munist Russia was no better off than capitalist France; 
agrarian India than industrialized America. All were 
seething in the same pot. 

To cap the climax for suffering humanity, the year 1936 
had brought in its wake a mysterious, far-reaching plague.- 
It had been a year of unparalleled electric storms; the 
earth was swept time and again in a vast deluge of elec- 
trical phenomena and bucketing rains. Even more liter- 
ally than the poet ever dreamed of, “the lightnings flashed 
from pole to pole.” 

But stranger still, at the end of each electrical distur- 
bance, after the heavens had ceased spouting fire, hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, of every race and nation, lay 
down simultaneously, stricken with the same symptoms. 
A strange, queer, baffling mental malady, that left its vic- 
tims blank-faced, staring, gibbering idiots, mouthing 
strange sounds that had no counterpart in any earthly 
language. And only men were stricken, men in the prime 
of life, between the ages of eighteen and fifty-five. 

Philologists had carefully studied these strange, inco- 
herent ravings, seeking for some basic root, but had con- 
fessed their bafflement. The language, if language it were, 
stemmed from no earthly root-stock. 

As for the disease itself, manifestly a product of the 
weird electrical disturbances, there was no cure. It simply 
ran its course. In most cases the victims recovered, pro- 
fessing to know nothing of what had occurred during their 
strange malady, except that they had all experienced a 
sensatioa-^of intense pressure in their brains, as though 
outside forces wpre trying to break into their conscious- 
nesses, trying to take possession of their minds. Of the 
unknown language, they remembered nothing. 

A small proportion, yet considerable in point of actual 
numbers, remained permanent imbeciles; their weaker 
capacities bursting irremediably under the strain of what- 
ever had impacted on their brains. The medical profes- 
sion, psychiatrists, alienists, scientists of various persua- 
sions, could make nothing of it. They shrugged shoul- 
ders, and hoped for no return of the inducing electrical 
storms. 

Boling had been a victim of the very last mental epi- 
demic, some six months before. Haynes knew this; knew 
that during his convalescence, the idea of the atomic motor 
had sprung full born into Boling’s brain. It was curious. 
Boling was not an inventor, had never possessed the imag- 
inative faculty requisite to true genius. More, he knew lit- 
tle of the physics of the atom, of the research that had 
gone into the problem of breaking it up. That was “pure” 
physics, and Boling was a practical man, with a practical 
man’s ideas on abstruse science. 

Immediately upon his recovery, Boling had called upon 
Haynes for assistance. Haynes was a brilliant young phy^ 
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sicist, making a name for himself in the realm of “atomic” 
physics. 

Haynes listened, and became wildly enthusiastic. His 
trained mind saw at once under the halting phrases with 
which Boling expressed his conceptions that here was the 
answer to the tapping of the atom’s energy which had 
proved heretofore an insoluble problem. 

Even as he worked, swiftly and feverishly, night and day, 
in the little laboratory they had rigged up on the Jersey 
flats, converting the idea into tangible form, curiosity 
gnawed at him. Boling obviously did 
not know the meanings even of half the 
phrases he used to express the highly 
complex formulations of the atomic 
motor; he spoke as a man who had 
learned his piece by rote. 

“Tell me,” Haynes asked frankly one 
day, “how do you account for the fact 
that, without possessing the proper 
mathematical and scientific foundation, 
you were able to invent the atomic 
motor?” 

Boling smiled secretively. “I believe 
I’ve told you before. It came to me at 
the end of my — er — illness. Something 
was boring into me, trying to get it, so 
it seemed. The pain was frightful. 

Suddenly there was a flash as of light 
inside my mind, and my brain seemed 
to expand immeasureably. It was as 
though whatever had tried to get in, had 
succeeded. In one lightning-like instant the whole uni- 
verse seemed to be unfolded to me; everything, every prob- 
lem that has ever puzzled humanity, stood stripped to ridi- 
culous simplicity.” 

He paused and frowned. His words came slowly, as 
though he were trying to explain the whole inexplicable 
affair to his own satisfaction. 

‘Then the universe crashed into darkness. When I came 
to, they told me I had been ill, but that I was over it. I 
tried to remember. But everything was vague and shift- 
ing except for one thing. The idea of the atomic motor 
rose before me with startling clearness; every part prop- 
erly coordinated with every other part, just as I have given 
it to you.” 

Haynes had looked at him suspiciously. Was the man 
trying to pull the wool over his eyes? But no, Boling 
seemed absolutely in earnest. 

“I see you don’t believe me,” he said. 

Haynes shrugged his shoulders and let it go at that. 
There was one thing that struck him with peculiar force, 
though. There had been no electrical storms with their 
concomitant train of mysterious mental maladies since Bol- 
ings convalescence. Where lay the connection? 

The motor had been finally completed, a great shining 
mechanism of curious coils, transformers and rectifiers. 
Together they had bombarded the gases in the test chamber 
witli the lightning energy of high potential currents. Be- 
fore their very eyes, the atoms had disrupted into a vast 
flaming surge of high speed electrons. The meters jerked 
violently, telling the story. Ten for one. Ten units of 
energy for every one inserted. 



• Haynes’ task was finished. It was Boling’s ^urn now; 

the ruthless man of business, the practical man He 
acted immediately, the thrill of domination coursing 
through his veins like a heady wine. 

He chose with careful deliberation eleven men, men of 
standing and of influence, men with money and a repu- 
tation for bold dealing, men diverse in character and pro- 
fession, yet all equally ambitious. To them he had un- 
folded his plans with guarded reserve. 

It was nothing more or less than the establishment of 
a world-wide industrial empire with the 
atomic motor as the basis, and them- 
selves as a Council of Dictators in con- 
trol. Eventually, he hinted subtly, poli- 
tical domination would follow. He 
proposed a hundred million dollar in- 
vestment with which to commence their 
onslaught on the industrial world. 

Naturally, they had been startled, in- 
credulous, even scoffing. But his ear- 
nestness, his reputation for sanity and 
shrewdness, his offer to submit the most 
elaborate proofs, had conquered their 
initial distrust. 

For a month of days he had gathered 
these moneyed men, leaders of industry, 
into his Jersey laboratory, shown them 
the magic of his motor. Cummings, 
himself an eminent engineer, cheql^d 
the equipment from every angle, search- 
ing for hidden power sources. Boling 
smiled grimly and let him search. No one could dupli- 
cate the process. Certain alloys, certain thread-like fila- 
ments, were of a composition known only to himself and 
Haynes. 

Cummings had at last been convinced, and the group 
had returned to New York, fascinated with the vistas of 
power compacted to their hands, yet hesitant at the full 
implications of the scheme. A week of discussion, almost 
of wrangling, until Boling had boldly thrown down the 
gauntlet. 

“This is your last chance,” he declared. “We shall hold 
one further conference, and no more. Either you play 
along with me, or I’ll seek another group of more daring 
men.” 

This was the deciding conference. Boling would know 
his fate at their hands within the next hour. He felt 
strangely calm. 

Haynes, watching him, marvelled at his control. He 
himself felt his heart pounding thickly. It seemed to 
him as though the destiny of the world depended upon 
the next few minutes. 

The door opened softly. A mouse-like secretary thrust 
her brown bobbed head into the room. 

“The gentlemen are ready for you,” she said. 

Boling nodded, walked with steady tread through the 
door held respectfully open for him. Haynes followed, 
a sheaf of notes and data pressed tight under his right 
arm. 

CHAPTER II 
A Stormy Meeting 

® The men rose from around the long shiny conference 
table upon his entrance. The thick-piled carpet muf- 
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fled his footfalls. Little murmurs of greeting rose like 
puflfs of wind as he shook each man’s hand with a quick 
firm grip. 

For the last time he appraised these men who held his 
destiny, and the destiny of the world, in the hollow of 
their hands. 

Morse Cummings, short, compact, self-contained, world 
famous engineer and financier. All life to him was a 
matter of engineering problems. The atomic motor to him 
was purely a wonderful maker of profit. He was not in- 
terested in its human implications. 

Henry Burbridge, coldly patrician, inscrutable, survey- 
ing the world with faint disdain out of cool gray eyes. 
He was a firm believer in oligarchies; the thought of a 
few men, himself included, ruling the world, was what at- 
tracted him to the scheme. There was no nonsense with 
him about democracies, the right of the people to govern 
themselves, however badly. His money came from rail- 
roads and transportation. 

Major General Robert Woods, a slight, weazened man, 
bird-like in features, eyes that were bright and beady, yet 
without a doubt the most famous warrior of modern times. 
Veteran of many wars, a brilliant campaigner, who pos- 
sessed the faculty in this machine age of making his men 
glad, even eager to die for him. A most essential com- 
ponent in the subtle web that Boling was weaving. 

Josiah Biggs, eminent corporation lawyer and skilled in 
driving teams of horses through tiny inconspicuous loop- 
holes in the law, paunchy, florid, prone to wave a black- 
ribboned pince-nez with large deliberate gesture when 
speaking; Benjamin Faulkner, New England woolen manu- 
facturer, nervous, excitable; Lanier Stoddard, a sallow 
dark little man with Italian features and close-clipped 
black mustache. He was a fanatic on the subject of 
Nordic supremacy, the big blonde brute was his beau 
ideal of the superman. There were also Vincent, Scupps, 
the publisher, Provost, Harwood, chosen for the money 
at their command, but otherwise colorless. 

All these men Boling greeted with quick staccato phrases, 
but when he came to the last man, his bold blaek eyes 
narrowed beneath hushy gray brows, his handshake was 
frankly interrogative. This was the man he regretted 
having included in his plans, the man who might yet 
prove the stumbling block. 

William Janus took his hand with white limp grip. 
His tall slender frame was garbed in sombre black; his 
dress affected the clerical touch. A soft black felt hat 
dangled forgotten from his left hand. His thin blood- 
less features were cast in a pious, sanctimonious mold, 
his pale blue eyes looked eternally down a long narrow 
nose. A most irritating contrast to the full-blooded gusty 
vitality of Boling. 

He had inherited vast oil interests from a hard-hitting 
father, interests that would be ruined by the introduction 
of the atomic motor. A faithful contributor to the Anti- 
Saloon League, the Anti-Nicotine League, the Anti-Life 
League, in short, to anything that sought to smother the 
natural appetites of man. 

Boling took his seat at the head of the long shiny table, 
Haynes dropping unobtrusively into a chair to his left. 

“Shall we begin, gentlemen?” he asked briefly. 

Murmurs of assent came to him from the tensed figures. 

After a quick look down the long polished table, noting 



with curious irrelevance the reflected faces staring up at 
him, Boling rose to his feet. 

“Gentlemen,” he said forcefully, “the issue is perfectly 
clear, and must be decided, one way or the other, this 
evening. There must not be, there cannot be, any further 
delays. You have seen the atomic motor, you know what 
it can do. The terrific power of the disrupted atom is ours 
for the handling. There need be no further worry about 
exhaustion of natural resources. Coal may give out,” 
he nodded to Burbridge, “oil wells may peter out,” he 
turned to Janus, “water courses may eventually dry up, 
but the atomic motor will continue to extract incredible 
energy from the inexhaustible elements. The day my 
machine appears on the market, every other source of en* 
ergy will become antiquated, obsolete, fit for the scrap 
heap.” 

He paused and looked up and down the long table at 
the diverse upturned faces. 

“So far we are agreed. You are all willing to pool 
your finances to back the marketing of the motor, to make 
money out of its exploitation. But,” and his voice took 
on a deeper, harsher note, “that is not enough. I want 
more power for myself,” his balled fist crashed startingly 
into open palm, “and for you.” 

To Haynes, sitting nervously, there seemed a curious 
hesitancy over the last part of the phrase. 

General Woods glanced up sharply. 

“Just what do you mean by that?” he asked. 

“This. We shall organize ourselves in a Power Coun- 
cil. Biggs will take care of that end of it. We shall not 
sell or lease our motor. We shall permit the various in- 
dustries to use it only in return for controlling interests. 
If they refuse, we start competitive factories, and with our 
infinitely more efiScient motor, drive the recalcitrants out 
of business, buy them up for junk.” 

“To what end?” Burbridge inquired, faint interest show- 
ing in his cold aloof eyes. 

Boling smiled strangely. He enunciated his words slow- 
ly, distinctly, as though savoring their import. 

“That we may eventually obtain control of the entire 
world, to be held tight in the hands of a group of a dozen 
determined men, to wit, ourselves. Political divisions, 
racial demarcations, will mean nothing to us. The earth 
will be one vast province, a single unit, and we its dicta- 
tors, responsible to no one but ourselves.” 

There was a faint stir of eonsternation, an audible suck- 
ing in of breaths. Only Burbridge leaned forward, nod- 
ding his aristocratic head. And General Woods, tapping 
the table with a rubber-tipped pencil, darted his bright, 
bird-like eyes eagerly from face to face. 

It was Biggs who broke the stunned silence. 

“You understand, Boling,” he said slowly, “that what 
you propose may not be quite — er — legal.” 

Boling brushed the objection aside with an impatient 
hairy hand. “Legality has nothing to do with it Once 
we come into power we shall make our own laws, as the 
governing classes have done from time immemorial. It 
will be your duty to frame the new legal code.” 

There were faint murmurs of approval from Burbridge 
and Stoddard. Janus sat quietly, his pale clerical face 
reflecting nothing of his thoughts. 

Faulkner stood up self-consciously. “While I am 
wholeheartedly in favor of utilizing the atomic motor,” he 
said quickly, “I question the wisdom of destroying the in- 
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dustrial system as it now exists. I for one am afraid of 
setting ourselves up as men on horseback. It smacks of 
Bolshevism, of Mussolini, of everything repugnant to our 
cherished American traditions. Why can’t we, say, back 
this thing as a purely commercial enterprise, rent out our 
motors, reap the profits? They should be enormous. 
Why must we overthrow the entire structure of things?” 

Vehement nods from the colorless men of money. 

• Boling growled angrily in his . throat, like an enraged 
bear. Before he could speak, though, Biggs was talk* 
ing. 

“You forget,” he said gently to Faulkner, “that once 
these motors are leeised out to the nations of the world, 
there is nothing to prevent them from forgetting about 
their legal obligations to us in the way of royalties.” 

The roar burst full-throated from Boling. His face was 
red, and he pounded the highly polished table. 

“Stuff and nonsense. I am not going to evade the issue 
by such subtleties as Biggs proposes. Let any one refuse 
to pay, and I can stop the operation of their motors in- 
stantly by certain short wave radio signals at my control. 
Let us face the issue squarely. 

“The world is in the throes of a horrible depression. 
Millions are starving. Revolution is staring us in thfe 
face. Our present leaders are politicians, without vision 
and without imagination. They are incompetent imbe- 
ciles, unfit to rule. They must be thrown out. 

“If we give them the motor, we help maintain them in 
power, help perpetuate the present imbecilic system. The 
motor will revolutionize industry. Unless properly guided 
by determined men, it may prove a curse, mean chaos, the 
ruin of civilization. 

“No. For better or for worse, we must grasp the op- 
portunity. Let us organize the world, seize the power, ad- 
minister it wisely for the benefit of all humanity, and — 
sit in the seats of the mighty.” 

Applause from four of the men greeted Boling as he 
concluded his impassioned address. Haynes sat on the 
edge of his seat, his weak eyes shining. This was why he 
followed Boling. A strong coherent organization of the 
world, an equitable distribution of the material resources 
to all the people, so that misery and starvation and selfish 
strivings be forever at an end. The atomic motor with 
its vast reservoirs of power, coupled with the benevolent 
dictatorship of bold, determined men; to what heights 
couldn’t mankind rise? True, a dictatorship was distaste- 
ful. Haynes had an old fashioned faith in the ability of 
a free people to govern themselves. But one step at a 
time. 

“That means social revolution,” Biggs interposed again. 
“Perhaps war.” 

“We will be ready for that,” Boling responded. “We 
shall start recruiting an army, well paid, professional, im- 
mediately. I rely upon the pressure you gentlemen can 
bring to bear upon the American government to line up 
its forces on our side. Besides, the people are sick of the 
demagogues and quacks who now lead them. They are 
ready to turn to new leaders. Their empty bellies are our 
most potent allies. As for armed clashes, I’m sure Gen- 
eral Woods is competent to handle that.” 

“Assuredly,” Woods spoke calmly without rising. “Gen- 
tlemen, John Boling is absolutely right. I move we vote 
him our immediate approval.” 



At once the meeting broke up into angry, heated groups. 
There were two well defined camps. The colorless men of 
money, with Biggs and Faulkner, held for moderation, for 
purely financial projects. The thought of dictatorship left 
them aghast. But it was that very thought that attracted 
the other group; Burbridge, Cummings, Stoddard and 
Woods. 

Only Janus held aloof, sitting quietly through all the 
tumult with flabby hands folded in front of him, pale thin 
lips compressed, face emotionless. 

A broadening line of impatience traced itself across Bol- 
ing’s brow. The meeting was getting out of control. It 
was time for a bold stroke. He glanced across at Haynes, 
who nodded slightly. He pounded the table. 

“Gentlemen,” he cried. “We are not getting anywhere. 
You are acting like a high school debating society, not like 
potential rulers of the world. I, for one, am willing to 
leave the final decision to William Janus. He has not in- 
dicated his sentiments at all so far. Let him decide for all 
of us.” 

The wrangling ceased at once; the hot, weary men seized 
upon the way out. They shouted vociferous approval. 

Boling looked at the silent oil man with something of 
alarm. He had not intended saying what he did. Janus, 
the man he feared most, to be the arbiter of his destinies. 
It was savagely ironical. Yet the words had forced them- 
selves out of his mouth without any volition on his part. 
It was as though someone else had spoken through him, 
and he were only a mechanical mouthpiece. Haynes was 
staring at him aghast. Had Boling gone suddenly crazy? 

It was too late now to back out. Janus had risen ghost- 
like to his feet. Very quietly he adjusted the black tie 
from under his clerical collar. There was a sudden hush. 
Then he spoke. His voice had a singsong monotonous 
note, his manner was that of the pulpit. 

It was, he said in part, Divine Providence that governed 
all his actions. He had always considered himself an un- 
worthy trustee in the administration of his oil interests. 
He had humbly striven to justify the ways of God to man. 

At this point their were little sceptical smiles. Haynes 
was indignant; he remembered only too well the savage 
suppression of strikes on the Janus’ properties, all in the 
name of God. 

He could trace, he continued unctuously, the finger of 
God in the discovery of the atomic motor. It could never 
have been invented without Providential aid. 

Boling started visibly, and Haynes looked up with sud- 
den interest. The pious fanatic had unwittingly brought 
back to him something he had almost forgotten. The 
strange electrical storms, the mysterious maladies in their 
wake, the startling revelation of the secret of the motor to 
Boling while seemingly delirious. Was it possible that 
with his unctuous phrases the oil man spoke wiser than he 
knew? 

Then startlingly. “If God has deigned to choose us, 
unworthy wretches that we are, as the humble vehicles of 
His designs, it would be presumptuous of us to refuse. 
We are His appointed trustees, the atomic motor is the 
weapon forged to our hands, and it is our bounden duty 
to accept the responsibility thrust upon us, and in all hu- 
mility strive to establish God’s kingdom upon earth.” 

He sat down, and placidly folded his hands in front of 
him. The men stared at him, his pious phrases had jarred. 
Burbridge and Woods were smiling cynically. But there 
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was no mistaking the purport of his speech. The Janus 
interests held certain powerful controls over the colorless 
men of money, Biggs received a substantial part of his sub- 
stantial income as their chief counsel. The others were 
weary of wrangling. The oracle had spoken, and they were 
content. In that instant the Power Council was born! 

• When, an hour later, Boling and Haynes emerged to 

the street below, it was quite dark. The city seemed 
bathed in an electric haze. Waves of heat, almost tan- 
gible, swept down to the canyoned avenues, Haynes felt 
a curious electric tingling at the nape of his neck. Boling 
looked haggard, weary. 

“That was a stroke of genius on your part,” Haynes 
said, “calling upon Janus to cast the deciding vote. 1 
thought you had gone suddenly mad at the time, but the 
event justified itself.” 

Boling turned a worn face to him. The ruddy vitality 
was drained; there was a strange look to him. He raised a 
trembling hand to a perspiration-dripping forehead. 

“Mad!” he echoed vaguely. “Yes, I must have been. 
I had no intention of saying what 1 did. 1 was going to 
lay down the law to them, when something snapped in 
my brain. The next thing I knew I was speaking me- 
chanically; it was not I, it was a superior force using me 
as an instrument.” 

He stopped suddenly, heedless of crowded Fifth Avenue, 
or of the people who paused to stare curiously, and gripped 
Haynes’ arm. 

“Do you know, it was exactly the same sensation I had 
when I was ill; when the thought of the atomic motor 
flashed into my mind.” 

He shook his startled assistant viciously, his voice con- 
tained almost a hysterical note. 

“What does it mean, Haynes, what does it mean? Can 
it be true I am mad, or going mad?” 

Haynes strove to soothe the trembling man, irritably 
aware of the passersby. 

“Of course not,” he said as calmly as he could. “It is 
just the way genius acts. Ideas come in lightning-like 
flashes. Let us walk. The air will do you good.” 

Boling walked at his side up Fifth Avenue, seemingly 
reassured. But Haynes felt uncomfortable. It uius a 
strange affair, come to think of it. And Janus’ pious 
phrases, nonsensical as they were, had touched off hidden 
misgivings. But Haynes shook his slightly stooped shoul- 
ders, as though to rid himself of a gathering load of super- 
stition, and talked matter-of-factly of their plans, the tre- 
mendous problems confronting them. 

The air was getting more and more sultry. An im- 
movable fhls seemed to press down upon the city, dead- 
ening even tht^auoqus sounds of slow-moving traffic. 
Sheet lightniuj^glareor intermittently, masking out the 
bright street lights of Fifth Avenue. Thunder rolled with 
an ominous sound. 'iiHaynes looked upward uneasily. High 
overhead, framlS ibetween the tall structures, blobs of 
cloud were formk%. Long jagged streamers of flame 
crashed from one to the other. The blobs moved swiftly 
toward each other, coalesced into a blinding flare. 

Haynes hurried his pace, his brow furrowed uneasily. 
Another of the electrical disturbances was brewing. It 
had been over six months since the last one. Was there 
going to be a recurrence of waves of insanity? All traf- 
fic had ceased. People were scurrying wildly for shelter. 



Haynes felt an immense hand plucking at his brain. He 
cast a sideward glance at his companion. Boling’s face 
was gh^tly in the blue electric flares. He put a weak 
trembling hand to a damp perspiring brow. ' 

“I — I don’t feel very well, Haynes,” he said weakly. 
“Something wrong; just as I felt before my illness.” He 
looked apprehensively about him, as though in the deep- 
ening haze, in the now blazing skies, he might discover 
the cause of his indisposition. 

They were at the door of Boling’s hotel. 

“Shall I help you up,” asked Haynes anxiously. 

“No, I’ll be all right. Just need a little rest.” Boling 
held himself upright as though with an effort. 

“Shall I see you tomorrow?” 

“Of course. We must get to work. There is a good 
deal to be done. This will pass.” 

Haynes watched a frightened doorman help him heavily 
to the elevator, and continued thoughtfully on his way 
through deserted Forty-Second Street to Grand Central 
Terminal. He was worried over the queer illness of Bol- 
ing. Strange that that strong man should be suddenly 
weakened, strange that it should come now when an elec- 
trical disturbance was impending. People crowded and 
shoved him on the subway platform. They were like 
hunted animals, intent on getting safely to their lairs. 
Memories of former storms showed in their fear-stricken 
countenances; each feared for his own sanity in the inevi- 
table wave of madness to follow. 

But Haynes did not heed the buffeting. The whole af- 
fair was a jigsaw puzzle, in which he held only scattered 
non-fitting pieces. The key ones were missing. 

The train was rushing through dark tunnels toward 
Long Island, when suddenly an interminable pressure 
seemed to have been lifted from Haynes’ dulled and aching 
consciousness. He looked around him in surprise. Every- 
where he saw men breathing freely, as though they too had 
been freed from a nightmare weight. A buzz of conver- 
sation arose. Only then did he realize the utter silence that 
had enveloped them before. 

Looking about him more carefully, he noted, as always, 
with a slight shock, the haggard thin faces, the threadbare 
clothes, the lifeless dejection of his fellow travelers. Seven 
long years of unrelieved industrial depression lay like a 
blight over the world. Politicians, industrialists, finan- 
ciers, fought for power, bickered selfishly among them- 
selves, heedless of the sullen despair, the slow starvation 
of their fellow beings. 

Never was the need more urgent for a strong dictatorial 
hand to sweep aside all futile factions, to organize hu- 
manity and life itself. The atomic motor, with its illi- 
mitable power, was the potent weapon. 

Haynes felt that John Boling was the man for the gigan- 
tic task of cleaning the Augean stable. True, he was no 
humanitarian, no philanthropist. Haynes in his deepest 
heart recognized Boling for the implacable tyrant, the ruth- 
less seeker for power, that he was. But better a tyranny in 
which everyone was fed and clothed, in which life was 
organized once more, than the slow decay and dry rot of 
the present Time enough to consider social changes; 
freedom, democracy; after men had food in their bellies. 

His mild near-sighted eyes glowed strangely behind their 
thick lenses, his weak-seeming mouth tightened in hard 
lines. Casual acquaintances might have been surprised 
at the metamorphosis of their inconspicuous friend. 

Ikt. 
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CHAPTER III 

Enter the Power Council 

• The cars were emptying quietly, and Haynes moved 
forward toward the door. The next station was his. 
As he stepped out on the platform, he noted with surprise 
that the sky was cloudless and clear, that is, as clear as it 
ever could be in smoke-filled New York. Tiny stars 
pricked the dusty blue. The tremendous electrical dis- 
turbance had passed over without a sign. 

Three blocks to the left, and he stepped with eager an- 
ticipation into the little self-service elevator that carried 
him to the floor of his apartment. 

Philip, Jr., his small two year-old son, greeted him with 
loud incoherent cries and outstretched chubby arms. Jane, 
his wife, her ordinarily bright face a little worn, lifted 
warm lips to his caress. 

“I was getting worried,” she said. “It is so late.” 
“Couldn’t help it, dear. There was quite a fight for a 
while.” 

“Did it end well?” 

“Yes. Boling won out. They all agreed to his terms. 
A hundred million is being banked tomorrow to the order 
of Power Council, Inc. Boling will have control of the 
funds. They’re leaving a good deal to his discretion. We 
commence work at once.” 

Jane looked thoughtful. “You’re sure, Phil, the motor 
will really work? It seems so unbelievable.” She blushed 
a little as her husband laughed. “Of course I don’t un- 
derstand such matters very well, and you’ve tested it care- 
fully. But I’m a woman, and look at the practical side. 
Boling was the last man in the world to have invented 
something so revolutionary. Don’t you see. I have an 
uneasy feeling that he might be tricking you all.” 

Haynes shook his head negatively. “You know I am 
no novice in scientific matters. The plans were theoreti- 
cally sound, and they worked in practice. If there were 
a trick, I would have discovered it, and so would Cum- 
mings. It’s true. Boling has discovered a source of lim- 
itless energy.” 

“And that will mean a new deal for the poor starving 
millions?” Jane asked hopefully. 

Her husband’s thin hands, long, sensitive and eager, 
gripped slowly on the edge of the table. 

“It must,” he breathed inaudibly. “We will overturn 
the whole industrial world. Boling and his group will 
become dictators. There will be a limitless supply of 
good things of the earth for everybody.” 

“And Boling — ?” Jane asked with curious hesitation. 
“Yes, I know,” Haynes answered her unspoken thought. 
“He will rule with an iron hand — ^tyrannically! He will 
brook no opposition. But what he has to offer is worth 
• the price. The peoples of the world must be fed and kept 
alive. Afterwards, well, we shall see . . .” 

“I’m afraid, Phil,” she said later, worriedly, as they pre- 
pared for sleep. “I’m afraid it won’t be as easy as all 
that. Once Boling and his crew gain control, there’ll be 
no chance for freedom. The earth will stifle into slavery.” 
“Nonsense, dear,” he retorted confidently. “Civiliza- 
tion has progressed too far for real old-fashioned tyranny. 
Either Boling will change for the better, or the people will 
rise in revolt, and overthrow him.” 

But far into the night, after Jane had dropped into 




slumber, he lay awake, wide-eyed. Jane’s premonitions had 
made him more uneasy than he cared to admit. He had 
never told her of Boling’s confession as to the source of 
his ideas. It might have worried her. Nor had he told 
her tonight of Boling’s inspired calling upon Janus for the . 
final decision, nor of the strange electrical disturbance in 
New York, and Boling’s curious illness. For the first time 
it seemed to him that Boling might be only a mere auto- 
matom, a conducting vessel through which strange forces 
were seeking to mold their will upon the world. A terri- 
fying conception — and impossible one! Yet — ^how else ex- 
plain the curious concatenation of events? The electrical 
storms, the frightful mental disorders in their wake. 

Haynes felt suddenly small in the presence of dark im- 
mensities. Were these supernormal forces benevolent, or 
evil in their intent? Or were they merely working out 
their own vast incomprehensible plans, unrecking, unheed- 
ing of effects upon the tiny creatures called men? 

Then he laughed aloud, and the laugh sounded hollow 
to his ears in the dark. Jane stirred restlessly at the 
sound. Fine thoughts for a scientist to be thinking in 
the dead of night. The strain of the day had proven too 
much for him. He turned over and deliberately tried to 
sleep. But his slumber was fitful. Sudden, inexplicable 
waves of dread passed through him; for deep and remote 
in his mind were forebodings that would not pass away. 

• The weeks that followed, in that long, hot summer, were 

breathless ones for Boling and Haynes. Haynes mar- 
veled at the sheer organizing genius of the man as Boling 
laid the groundwork for the introduction of the atomic 
motor. With skill, with blunt mastery, with promises 
and threats, Boling went about winning to his support the 
men of influence, the political factors requisite for his in- 
cipient empire. 

To the other members of the Council were delegated the 
arduous tasks of organization. Cryptic advertisements in 
the newspapers, secret proselytizing among desperate 
members of the various American Legion posts, above all, 
the magical lure of General Woods’ name, attracted hordes 
of bold, reckless men, skilled in the use of arms, ready to 
face the devil himself in return for three squares a day 
and a place to sleep. They were scattered into small units, 
unknowing of the existence of the others, kept in the dark 
as to the real purpose of their employment, and not car- 
ing a danm. 

Haynes saw a battalion drilling secretly in the scrub 
pines of Long Island. A reckless hard bitten crew, who 
handled their weapons smartly and with obscene jestings. 
Their commaqder, strangely enough, was a Frenchman, 
a veteran of the World War. Colonel Alphonse Colette 
was rotund, fiercely mustachioed, strutted like a pouter 
pigeon, yet Woods assured Haynes that he was an effi- 
cient officer and an excellent drill master, though lack- 
ing in imagination, and too vain for his own good. 

Biggs proselytized among his own gentry, the legal 
profession and the bench. Cummings supervised the con- 
struction of an enormous factory on the Jersey flats, and 
began work on a number of monster motors, ready for dis- 
tribution at the proper time. 

Janus and Harwood, a newspaper publisher, turned out 
skilful propaganda by the tons. Janus organized the 
churches. ' The coming of a Messiah was hinted at. Al- 
ready the world sensed with strange excitement the prep- 
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aration for portentous changes. It was ripe for the pluck- 
ing. Anything was better than what the people had. 

The new Empire was almost ready to disclose itself, slip 
quietly into place of the old. 

Haynes himself led a nightmare life. He rushed around 
the country in fast planes, arranging huge contracts for 
the purchase of materials for the motors, representing 
Boling in ail financial transactions, keeping him informed 
as to the activities of the directors. 

The hot summer of 1937 yellowed into autumn and then 
into an abnormally warm winter before Boling announced 
that the Power Council was ready to act. There had been 
innumerable private meetings before. In spite of tbe rush 
of affairs, certain discords had developed among the mem- 
bers of tbe Council, quarrels that related mainly to future 
allocations of power between them. Boling had surveyed 
them in scornful disgust. 

“Like a pack of children,” he shouted savagely. “If you 
keep on quarreling there will be no power to divide. 
Wait until we get it. There will be enough for all. And 
remember,” he pounded, “I’ll brook no interference with 
my plans. The man or men who get in the way will be 
crushed.” 

Already he was unsheathing his claws. The strange ill- 
ness that had overtaken him the evening of the final de- 
cisive meeting had left him the next morning when Haynes 
had called. He seemed younger, more vigorous than ever, 
more lustily domineering. The Power Council subsided 
at his bellow, all, that is, except Janus — pale, self-con- 
tained, sanctimonious as ever. He sat through the stormy 
sessions with faintly smiling face, his long fingers pressed 
gently together in front of him. 

“That’s the only man I’m a little afraid of,” Boling ac- 
knowledged to Haynes in a moment of frankness. 

Haynes was returning to New York from Chicago by 
cabin plane, when the Power Council went into action. The 
radio newspaper droned in the luxurious cabin. 

“Utility stocks and bonds continue persistent decline. 
Mysterious short selling of stocks forces values to new 
lows.” Then followed uneasy statements from banks and 
insurance companies — large holders of utility securities, 
loud cries for government investigation. 

Suddenly Haynes sat bolt upright. The newscaster was 
speaking with a tremor of excitement in his voice. 

“Startling developments. Organization known as 
Power Council claimed to be back of short selling. Pos- 
sessed of unlimited funds. Claim to have new motor, 
powered by the disruption of the atom, that will make 
all other sources of power obsolete. If this is so, and we 
have it on unimpeachable authority — (Haynes smiled 
grimly. The unimpeachable authority was Janus) then 
the bottom will drop out of the market. It is rumored 
that the Power Council is already in conference with the 
President to avoid chaos. More developments as we get 
them. Radio-News signing off.” 

Haynes’ heart pounded. It was the beginning. Swift 
depression of stocks by throwing all the funds at their 
command into short selling at a time when the skilfully 
worded announcement of the atomic motor had all inves- 
tors panicky as to the future of their holdings. Already, 
quietly and unostentatiously, the Power Council was 
picking up selected stocks at panic prices, buying con- 
trol of key industries. 

“A very pretty piece of work, sir.” 



The words came in so pat with Haynes’ own thoughts 
that he nodded absently. Then realization flooded him, 
and he turned abruptly. Tbe passenger on his left had 
spoken them. He found himself staring into a pair of 
shrewd, estimating black eyes, surmounted by a sloping 
forehead from which the straight, shiny black hair was 
carefully brushed back. Pinched thin nose and thin tight 
lips lent a secretive, cunning air to the man. 

“Just what do you mean by that, sir?” Haynes de- 
manded. 

The man chuckled thinly. 

“Oh, it was easy to see what you were thinking about 
as the newscaster told his little piece. You are Philip 
Haynes, are you not?” 

“I am Haynes, though I confess I am in the dark as to 
how you know ray name. But I still don’t understand 
your remark.” 

The man nodded with a self-satisfied smirk. “You are 
quite right to pretend ignorance. It is part of the game. 
Very few know as yet that you are a member of the 
Power Couneil.” 

Haynes sat bolt upright, astounded. The secret had 
been a closely guarded one, yet here was a total stranger 
blandly telling him about it. 

“You are mistaken,” he said coldly. 

• The man edged nearer. 

“You needn’t be afraid of my knowledge,” he said 
eagerly. “I came upon it quite by accident. You see, 
Provost, one of the members, is my first cousin. My name 
is Ferdinand; Karl Ferdinand.” 

“So he told you, eh?” Haynes burst out indignantly. 

“Oh no. I happened across some papers in his study 
one day, and being curious, I read them.” 

Haynes stared at the man in blank astonishment. 

“You mean,” he said in a low voice, “you read the secret 
papers of your cousin without his knowledge?” 

“Why not?” Ferdinand answered blandly. “They were 
interesting.” 

Haynes was overwhelmed. Not so much at the dis- 
closure of their secrets; they were practically in the open 
now; as at the tremendous effrontery of the man. With 
violently conceived dislike he turned rudely to the right 
and stared out of the cabin window at the Pennsylvania 
landscape beneath. 

But Ferdinand was not so easily to be cast off. 

“Listen, Mr. Haynes,” the voice said eagerly in his ear. 
“I think the Power Council has the right idea. Take 
control of the entire earth and run it to suit themselvos. 
No nonsense about elections and representative govern- 
ment and all that truck. It’s just what the rabble needs.” 

Haynes faced about and said frostily. “You seem to 
have an intimate knowledge of the plans of this Power 
Council.” 

“Of course,” Ferdinand smirked. “My cousin kept full 
notes on all proceedings.” 

Haynes surveyed him up and down with as much con- 
tempt as his nearsighted eyes could bring to focus through 
the thick-lensed glasses. His lip curled. 

“I make it a point never to speak to eavesdroppers and 
snoopers.” 

“Come now,” Ferdinand protested, “I only did what any 
normal curious man would have done imder the circum- 
stances. Get me straight. I’m not seeking to put my in- 
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As he watched in terrible fascination it came- 
visible axis with frightful velocity. 



a great billowing mass of vapor spinning on an in 



formation to use — ^that is — if I can help it. But I want a 
job with the Power Council. I’m a technician, an engin- 
eer. I’ve been out of work for years.” There was hatred 
in his eyes. “I’ve lived on the scraps, the bones, that my 
esteemed cousin, the millionaire Provost, was condescend- 
ing enough to throw me. I’ve had enough of that. I’m 
ambitious. I want a job, a good job, with a future. I 
can help the Power Council, and it can help me.” 

Haynes looked at him curiously. 

“Why don’t you go to Provost then?” 

The black eyes were malignant. “Never,” he burst out 
violently. “He’d give me a slave’s job, where I could 
never raise my head without having it scotched. It pleases 



his vanity to have me dependent upon him.” Ferdinand’s 
hands were twisting uncontrollably. “No, I want power, 
just the same as you gentry of the Power Council. Power, 
and by God, I’m going to have it!” 

He stopped abruptly, his face a drawn mask. It seemed 
to Haynes as though he were looking into a volcanic hell 
of twisted desires. 

“I can’t do a thing for you,” Haynes said decisively. 
“In the first place I know nothing of your mythical 
Power Council, and in the second place, even if I did, I 
don’t think you’re the kind of man I would trust with 
anydiing.” 

Ferdinand’s face contorted with rage. “Youj:efuse my 
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services? Very well then. Remember, I know things.” 

“If there is such an organization as this Council,” 
Haynes pointed out deliberately, “no doubt they would 
know how to handle men who threaten them with ex- 
posure.” 

Ferdinand collapsed like a pricked balloon. Terror was 
writ large on his sharp-pointed features. 

“I was only joking,” he literally grovelled. “I don’t 
know a thing, really I don’t, Mr. Haynes. There’s no 
such organization as a Power Council, ha! ha! I can keep 
my mouth shut. You’ll be sure to tell them that, won’t 
you?” 

“Why, the man’s an arrant coward,” Haynes thought 
with contempt. He did not even reply to Ferdinand’s 
whining pleas, but rose from his seat, crossed over to the 
other aisle, somewhat in front, £md reseated himself. For 
the balance of the trip, he kept his eyes on the terrain 
below. Ferdinand kept discreetly to the rear. 

In the bustle of leaving the plane at the landing field 
near New York he forgot completely about the man Karl 
Ferdinand. 

• The announcer completed his short introductory re- . 

marks and stepped aside to permit Boling to face the 
microphone. The atmosphere in the spacious broadcast- 
ing hall was tense. Even Boling, massively self-confident, 
held the sheaf of notes with a hand that trembled slightly. 

Immediately behind him sat Haynes, face flushed, ner- 
vously twisting a button on his coat. To the right was 
Janus, pale, composed as ever; on the left. General Woods, 
twisting his head with little bird-like gestures. Two hard- 
looking men lounged against the door of the studio, re- 
sponsively alert to the slightest gesture from the general. 
Three ofiicials of the National Broadcasting Company hov- 
ered discreetly in the background, in their demeanor anx- 
iety and concern. It was a crucial moment for the entire 
nation, for the world ! 

Boling began his speech into the microphone in clear, 
deliberate tones, bending over his notes, emphasizing his 
points with a forward thrust of his massive, sculptured 
head. 

“I am speaking,” he said, “at the request of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The times are crucial. Panic 
and despair hold the country in their grip; our major in- 
dustries are bankrupt; the suffering of the people becomes 
daily more intense; the forces of law and order are weak- 
ening. Crime stalks the streets of our cities openly; des- 
perate starving men are looting and rioting. 

“I shall be quite frank,” Boling went on. “Wfthin the 
past three months the Council has purchased controlling 
interests in the largest power and utility companies of the 
country. We have taken over bankrupt banks and manu- 
facturing companies. We now in large measure 'control 
American industrial life. 

“We intend offering no excuse for what we have done. 
To the starving hopeless millions of this nation I say that 
you have been dominated for years by selfish, shortsighted, 
incompetent men in control of great industries. Most of 
them have been displaced in the last three months, and 
deservedly so. The process will continue until all are. 
ousted, until a new industrial order has been established 
in America. And in control of that order, rigid coptrol, ^ 
mark yo^will be the Power Council.” 



He was talking straight from the shoulder, and the na- 
tion hung breathless on his words. 

“The men of the Council,” he went on, “are able, intelli- 
gent, strong. They will not misuse their power. You, 
the starving people, shall benefit. Already one hundred 
thousand men have been employed in our factories to 
manufacture the atomic motor. This motor will supplant 
all present electric generating equipment. Power in infin- 
ite abundance will shortly begin to flow to factories, farms 
and homes, to give new life to our nation. 

“Food, clothing, shelter, yes, the luxuries that yesterday 
were only- for the very rich, will soon be within the reach 
of all. ■ )I can promise this nation, and I am also ad- 
dressing myself to all the world, that we are on the verge 
of a new epoch, an epoch in which material wealth will 
flow in unparalleled abundance. And because the atomic 
motor produces such extravagant power, the human race 
will at last be released from the curse of excessive toil 
that has been its heritage since Adam’s time. We have 
calculated that not more than two or three hours of pleas- 
ant labor per day will be required from every able-bodied 
man. In return for these blessings, the Power Council 
demands one thing . . 

The door of the studio opened softly and closed even 
more softly behind a well-dressed man in spats and tan 
overcoat. He walked with noiseless tread over the felt- 
deadened floor, right hand hidden loosely in overcoat 
pocket. The hard-faced guards at the door watched him 
uncertainly, looked to Woods for orders. But none were 
forthcoming. The general was intent on Boling’s drama- 
tic words, as were the others. And the man looked like 
an important personage, an official of sorts. 

Suddenly, as Boling prepared to drive home his final, 
most important point, the man sprang with the agility of 
a cat, thrust him violently away from the microphone, 
whirled, and covered the startled beholders with a flat- 
nosed automatic. Boling staggered backwards, found 
himself staring directly into the little round bore. 

“John Boling,” he rasped. 

Boling had recovered his stance. “I am Boling,” he 
said quietly. “What do you want?” 

The man levelled his weapon. “Dog, traitor!” he 
screamed. “You ruined me; as you ruined thousands of 
others, as you intend to ruin the nation in your mad pur- 
suit of power.” 

Boling raised his hand. “Wait a momMit,” he said 
sternly. 

“Wait . . . wait . . .” the intruder screamed again, 
“You’ll wait in hell . . .” The carpeted silence was broken 
by a sharp dead roar that died away as quickly as it had 
sounded. No echo returned to fill the empty silence as the 
wisps of smoke hung around the still levelled gun. 

Boling staggered backward, clutching his left arm. The 
tense immobility was broken. Haynes and Woods rushed 
forward simultaneously. Janus kept on sitting, pale, im- 
perturbable. 

The weapon thrust forward again. The well-dressed 
man’s face was fiendish to look at. Two reports sounded 
in rapid succession. The man opened his mputh wide. 
A look of ludicrous astonishment gleamed in hiS eyes, 
then they clouded. He screamed once, horribly, the re- 
volver dropped from suddenly nerveless fingers, and he 
pitted" heavily to the floor. A widening pool of red 
stained the green and gold of the carpet. 
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The two hard-faced men came coolly forward, spinning 
their automatics suggestively. 

“Sorry, General,” one of them said apologetically, “but 
we couldn’t get a bead on him at first. Mr. Boling was 
on a line with him.” 

“Good work, men,” Woods nodded crisply. “Tell Col- 
onel Colette you rate corporal’s stripes.” 

“Thankee, sir.” The men saluted smartly and returned 
to their post of vigilance. 

Haynes had rushed over to support Boling, who had 
gone white. A thin trickle of blood oozed through the 
sleeve of his coat. 

“It — ^it’s nothing,” he gasped, “only a scratch. Hurry, 
help me to the microphone, I — I must complete the mes- 
sage.” 

With Haynes supporting him, Boling again faced the 
disk. His voice was weak at first, but gained strength as 
he went along. 

“I regret the unfortunate interruption. A crazed fool 
tried to shoot me, and missed. I must conclude my ad- 
dress. I have told you what the Power Council has to 
grant. In return it demands one thing. Non-interfer- 
ence in its activities from politicians, demagogues, gov- 
ernments. Let us be hampered in our work, and the 
atomic motor will be withdrawn, its secret destroyed. The 
world will then be plunged back into the chaos, from which 
we have extricated it. That is all.” 

CHAPTER IV 

The Coming of the Emissaries 

• Boling’s arm was neatly bound. The wound, the doc- 
tor in attendance at the studio hospital said, was not 
serious. The room was full of people with tense drawn 
faces. 

One of the broadcasting officials glanced out of the win- 
dow, withdrew his head hastily. His face was white. 

“Good Lord,” he said. “There’s a mob outside; thou- 
sands of people. I don’t think it’s safe to leave just now.” 
Boling grunted. “I’m ready to leave. Will you help 
me, Haynes?” 

With his assistant holding him carefully by the unin- 
jured arm, flanked on either side by Woods and Janus, 
and the two soldiers of the Power Council watchfully 
bringing up the rear, Boling proceeded steadily to the 
elevator, and was whisked swiftly to the ornate lobby of 
the building. 

The heavy bronze doors of the entrance were barred. 
A squad of police guarded the interior, nightsticks grasped 
firmly. 

A police sergeant came over to Boling. 

“I don’t think it wise to go out now, sir,” he said respect- 
fully. “This mob seems to be in a pretty ugly temper.” 
“What do they want?” Boling asked shortly. 

“You, I’m afraid. They’ve got weapons, too.” 
“Rubbish,” Boling snorted. He turned* to his asso- 
ciates. “I’m going out.” 

Janus said sanctimoniously. “It is God’s will.” 

Woods laid a restraining arm on him. “Wail. I’ll 
radio for reinforcements. Colette will send some combat 
units along on the double-quick. They’ll handle the 
mob.” ' 

“Do you think I’m going to be cooped up all my life 



behind bayoneted guns?” Boling demanded violently. He 
threw out his arm in an imperious gesture. “Open the 
doors.” 

The sergeant shrugged his shoulders and obeyed. The 
police drew their guns. The two soldiers thrust them- 
selves in the fore. Slowly the heavy bronze gates swung 
open. A violent agitation, like the wind through a corn- 
field, swept the crowd. Countless thousands were tight- 
wedged. A deep murmur that rose in menacing volume 
and died abruptly into deathly silence as Boling and his 
associates presented themselves. 

In the center of a close-packed phalanx, Boling, erect and 
unafraid, marched forward to meet the ominously silent 
throng. Like a living wall, tattered himgry people 
stretched in waves up and down the avenue. 

Boling thrust himself from behind his thin curtain of 
defenders, put up his unwounded arm as though to clear 
a path through the mob. 

“Boling!” someone shouted. 

“Boling!” another took up the cry. 

“Boling . . . Boling . . .” it echoed and reechoed through 
the crowded street. 

Haynes squared his stooped shoulders. A surge of 
feral emotion swept his slight frame. He would go down 
fighting. Woods barked commands to his men. The ser- 
geant said something under his breath. 

Then suddenly, astoundingly, the people went mad. A 
thunderous wave, of “Hurrahs” rose crashing from the 
packed streets, a storm of whistling and cheering. A lane 
formed as if by magic, a lane through which Boling 
marched with fixed smile. His defenders, sheepish, as- 
tonished, made haste to thrust their weapons back into 
hidden holsters. 

“Boling . . . Boling . . . !” The cheers ran up and down 
the crush of humanity, wedged solidly in the broad avenue. 
Hands reached out to touch him reverently as he passed, 
uplifted faces, etched with suffering and malnutrition, 
streamed with tears, invoked him as another god. It was 
a tremendous drama of mass-emotion. From skyscraper 
windows, black with bobbing heads, a snow of ticker tape 
drifted to the street level. 

“Please get me a taxi,” Boling turned a drawn, pallid 
face to the now smiling Haynes. “I feel weaL” 

Taking his arm again, Haynes piloted him through the 
joy-crazed crowd. It took two blocks of a seething sea of 
humanity before a parked cab could be found. 

Boling’s face was yellow, his brow damp. 

“Climb in. Hurry!” he whispered. The driver slammed 
the door shut, kicked his engine into roaring life. It lit- 
erally pushed its way through the shouting, hysterical 
people, fled down a side street, pursued by running hun- 
dreds. 
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• Two hours later Haynes reached his Long Island home. ^ 
He had left Boling at his hotel, limp, barely conscious, | 
in charge of a physician. Jane met him at the door with ^ 
a hysterical sob of relief. 

“Phil . . . you’re all right , . . you are, aren’t you?” , 
She clung to him, running her hands up and down his 
arms as if to assure herself that it really was her hus- 
band. 

“Why certainly, darling,” he laughed. “Nothing has 
happened to me. See, I’m all right.” -• 

He led her gently into the living room, petted and 
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soothed her until her convulsive shudders gradually sub- 
sided. Then she relaxed into his arms, 

“I was listening to Boling’s speech over the radio. I 
heard an interruption, threats, screams, and the sound 
of shots. I became hysterical, I suppose. I didn’t know 
if anything had happened to you . . .” 

“You weren’t worried about Boling then?” he smiled 
down at her. 

“No.” She sat up determinedly. “Somehow I had 
a feeling that the world might be better off if he were 
dead. I don’t trust him, Phil,” 

Haynes shook his head negatively. 

“I think you are misjudging the man,” he said slowly, 
“In any event the people are solidly in back of him.” He 
recounted the scenes at the studio and in the street. “To- 
day,” he concluded solemnly, “Boling is in fact the un- 
crowned ruler of America. When we reached the hotel, 
the President himself was on the wire. He assured Bol- 
ing that there would be no government interference with 
the Power Council.” 

“Why doesn’t he abdicate at once and be done with it?” 
Jane asked indignantly. 

Haynes smiled wryly. “He might as well,” he agreed. 
“The country was on the edge of revolt. The people will 
not starve any longer. The President knows that Boling 
is the only man who can save the situation. He hopes 
that with Boling, he can retain at least nominal power.” 
He sighed. “It’s all working out as Boling planned.” 

“Then Boling was not sincere in his speech about abun- 
dance for everyone?” 

“Absolutely,” Haynes said positively. “He meant 
every word of it. But he also meant the rest; about rul- 
ing without interference. The President knows it too. 
From now on, the government will be a farce. It will 
take orders from the Power Council.” . 

The telephone rang shrilly. Jane answered it. Her 
face clouded. 

“It’s Boling’s doctor,” she told her husband. “He 
must speak to you at once.” 

Haynes picked up the receiver quickly,” This is Haynes, 
doctor.” 

“Mr. Boling requests that you come to the hotel im- 
mediately.” The doctor’s voice sounded ominous. 

“Why, what’s wrong?” Haynes gasped. 

“I can’t tell yet. Mr. Boling is in a serious condition. 
He complains of voices and strange visions. I think you 
had better come right over.” 

Haynes placed the phone down dully. 

“Boling wants me,” he said to Jane. He patted her 
shoulder. “No, I can’t stop to explain. An emergency 
of sorts. Don’t worry about me.” 

The blue of the late spring afternoon had faded to a 
leaden hue. Angry red tinged the borders of great bel- 
lying clouds, the air was thick with uncanny prickling 
electric currents. As he hastened to the station, Haynes 
felt the little hairs on his body quivering upright under 
strong electric tension. 

Almost instinctively his overwrought faculties connect- 
ed Boling’s new attack with the strange breathless atmos- 
phere. It was ominous. Something horrible was im- 
pending, he was sure of that. He had a strange cer- 
tainty that this cosmic dream, in which Boling and he 
and all the other gesticulating futile earth figures were 
mere marionettes, was fast approaching its climax, 



He tried to laugh himself out of it, to clear his mind 
of the heavy overbearing weight it seemed to be stagger- 
ing under, to tell himself that the atmospheric pheno- 
mena were merely the usual presage to a thunderstorm, 
that Boling’s illness, this time, was due to his wound, ex- 
haustion, — ^but he knew better. The passengers in the 
subway were all nervous, furtive, jumpy, as if they too 
sensed unutterable things. 

The doctor met him in the anteroom of Boling’s suite. 

“How is he?” Haynes asked quickly. 

“Better now.” 

“What was the matter?” 

The doctor shook his head helplessly. “I don’t know,” 
he said frankly, “At first I thought it was fever induced 
by the bullet wound, but he ran no temperature.” He 
looked around as though fearful of being overheard. He 
lowered his voice. “It struck me as being a similar con- 
dition to that which was epidemic after the electrical 
storms, except that this time he did not rave. He sat 
perfectly quiet, rigid, as in a trance, listening, answering 
something outside of himself in gasping monosyllables. 
He seemed to be struggling too, the veins on his forehead 
were corded and knotted, but he could not move.” 

“What were his words?” Haynes asked in quick anx- 
iety. 

“Just one word, repeated over and over. No!” 

“Thank God!” The exclamation burst involuntarily 
from Haynes. 

The doctor looked at him strangely. “Hmmmm. May- 
be you’re right. But you had better go in. He’s very 
weak now, but lucid. And he’s been asking for you.” 




• He foimd Boling sprawled in an easy chair near the 
window, staring with tight drawn, haggard face out at 
the street. Haynes was shoeked at the evidence of suf- 
fering depicted on the massive features, the limp trembling 
of the hairy hand offered to him. 

“It’s come; it’s come at last,” Boling whispered in fear- 
strained voice, his deep-set eyes burning as though they 
had looked into Hell. 

“What’s come?” Haynes asked with an attempt at 
lightness, yet with a horrible premonition that he knew. 

“The price to be paid for the atomic motor,” 

Haynes started. 

The words were tumbling from Boling now, as though 
he sought surcease from his agonies in speech. The flood- 
gates of long months of repression had burst opfen. 

“I did not tell you the whole truth about the motor, 
Haynes. I did not dare. You, everyone, would have 
thought me mad. It is true the idea came to me in my 
delirium. But there was more to it. I knew it was im- 
planted in my mind deliberately; that I was chosen for 
some reason as the vehicle of communieation with man- 
kind. They had been seeking through thousands of minds 
for pne that was suitable, and’ mine,” his voice rose almost 
to a scream, “mine had ’to be the one.” 

“Who 3re^ey.^”'|^yn^ hardly recognized the sound 
of hift owf^y.qiee,-it was^' hmish with strain. 

Boling' looked; at him fufUyely’. 

“You’ll believe me?” he implored. 

“Yesr ■■ - ; ‘ '■ . 

“The Emissaries!” he x^spereA ^ “I know them in my 
illnessi*#.jfpq,,ca^ call.S'^ing. ’They came from God 
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not human in our earthly sense ofthe word at alL In fact 
1 got the impression that they were vortices of pure 
thought, electrical whorls in the ether, as unimaginably 
above mere human beings in evolution and in intelligence 
as we are above the lowest forms of bacteria. And even 
they, it seemed to me vaguely, were but messengers. Em- 
issaries of some greater power existent in the depths of 
interstellar space whose bidding they do.” 

He shuddered and went on, while Haynes listened with 
mouth agape and brain racing wildly. 

“They bored into my brain and communicated as by 
some mental telephone their commands. Tremendous vis- 
tas opened up to me. I saw these strange interstellar be- 
ings sweeping from world to world, from sun to sun, from 
imiverse to universe, in obedience to some vast overlord, 
hidden eternally in a space-time outside all the universes, 
proceeding methodically in accordance with some vast in- 
comprehensible plan whose scopte, it was imparted to me, 
my earth-bound brain could never hope to encompass.” 

Boling paused, and stared vacantly into space. To 
Haynes, rapt and silent, it seemed as though he had gone 
into a trance. This was not the customiu-y speech of Bol- 
ing, the practical man, who scorned the use of any but the 
plainest and most vigorous Anglo-Saxon words to convey 
a plain and vigorous meaning. 

At length Boling shook himself awake with a start, and 
proceeded as though he had not ceased talking. 

“Then,” he said, “the idea of the motor was implanted 
in my brain. I was to invent it give it to the world in 
furtherance of their plan.” 

Haynes leaned forward. He was b^inning to see the 
light. 

“Did they demand that you form a dictatorship on earth 
and take over all power?” he asked eagerly. 

Boling looked at him doubtfully. “No-o-o,” he said 
“That was my own idea. Hell, man!” he burst out vio- 
lently, “it was only fair that I get power in return for 
such an immeasurable benefit to the world.” 

* Haynes nodded, satisfied. These Emissaries, these l>eings 
from interstellar space, had been uncanny in choosing 
their vehicle. Boling was ripe to their plans, whatever 
they were, without realizing in most part that he was 
only a vehicle. 

“They came to you again today?” 

“Yes.” There was a crease in Boling’s forehead. 

“What did they want?” 

Indecision spread over his face. “I wish I knew,” he 
said worriedly. “They told me, all right, but it was 
something my mind rejected. I refused. When I awoke, 
not even the vaguest memory was left, except that I strug- 
gled with them, and they went away.” 

He brightened, and something of the old confidence 
came back to the man. 

“I think I licked them that time. We’ll keep the motor 
and not pay the price, whatever it is.” He rose and shook 
a fist at the unseeing air. It was the old Boling again. 
“I’ll never give in!” he cried. 

Haynes shook his head pityingly. He held no illusions. 

Boling strode to the window, stared out Suddenly he 
fell back, eyes dilated, finger pointing. 

“Look,” he whispered. 

Haynes was at the window in fwo jumps. Outside, bare- 
ly clearing the coofs.of the •building, swirled a whirlpool 
of vapor. The rest" of the sky was cleared, as tliou|h all 



the heavy clouds that had covered the heavens had been 
sucked into an unimaginable vortex. Even as they staredj j 
the vapor condensed and grew black. Its center, a rapidly 
rotating focus, flared into blue-white brilliance. Then the ’ 
whole mass revolved more and more rapidly imtil the 1 
blaze of blinding light had formed a vast ball. ^ 

Tiny figures gesticulated upward from the street below, 
then broke into scurrying flight. Perspiration made little 
balls on Boling’s forehead. “For God’s sake!” he said, ' 
and with an uncontrollable movement ripped down the 
shade, fell shaking into his chair. ‘ 

“What is it?” Haynes gasped. < 

“The Emissaries!” 

Boling bent over suddenly, put hairy hands to head, 
and remained rigid. Little moaning noises burst from "■ 
him, then strange incoherent sounds. He was struggling | 
visibly, shouting defiance. Then a loud “No!” burst from ' 
him. j 

Haynes himself felt a sudden compressing force in his j 
head, as though unbearable weights were being placed 4 
within. Sibilant whispers darted back and forth, every "] 
nerve cell seemed torn to shreds by thrusting fingers. A ^ 
succession of startling confused images passed through his 
mind. He sat down dizzily. 

Then, as suddenly as it had commenced, it was over. 
The pressure relaxed, Haynes felt as if the invisible forces 
had been removed. He opened his eyes in relief, saw ; 
Boling relaxing, limp, in his chair. 

Haynes got up with an effort, thrust open the shade. ^ 
The sky was an unclouded blue, not a vestige remained ' 
of the uncanny ball of flame. j 

Boling passed a weak hand over his forehead. Then 
triumphantly : ji 

“I’ve beaten them again. They wanted me to do some- 
thing, I can’t remember what, but I know I refused. And 
they went away, defeated.” 

Haynes said: “I’m afraid. They’re infinitely more 
powerful than you, than, all of us. When they are ready 
to make final demands, you’ll have to give in. 1 tell ^ 

you I’m afraid.” He burst out passionately. “For God’s 7 

sake, Boling, let’s destroy the atomic motor, free ourselves ■ ' 
of obligation, lest something infinitely worse befall the 
world.” 

Boling stared at him. He had regained his abound- 
ing assurance; the seeming victory had been like a heady 
wine. 

“You’re talking nonsense, man,” he said sharply. “Give 
up the motor, that means salvation to mankind, that means 
power to ourselves and our descendants! Ridiculous! 

I’ve worked hard to gain my present position, and neither 
Heaven nor Hell shall take it away from me. Twice I’ve 
beaten the Emissaries and I’ll do it again.” 

And that was that. Haynes knew the stubbornness of 
the man. But his fears grew with the passage of the days. 
What price was being demanded, that even Boling in his ; 
subconsciousness was fighting against? For he saw with 
blinding clarity that it would have to be paid, whether -1 
Boling willed it or not. ^ ' 

These beings from outside the universe, what did they 
wish from insignificant earth, what vast plan were they 
enmeshed in? He sighed. Time alone would tell. But 
he went back to work with a heavy heart. No longer did 
the atomic motor seem like an open sesame to a bright » 
particular future for the human race. Immeasurable out- ^ 
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I; side forces had intervened. One thing Haynes felt dimly. 
I These strange vortices of thought, these denizens of space, 
I were neither good nor evil in our accepted sense of the 
I words. 

f To quote Nietzsche, they were “beyond good and evil.” 
f There would be no petty malice, nor spirit of revenge, nor 
i deliberate destruction, in their handling of tiny earth, 
! but at the same time the terms justice, mercy, pity, kind- 
ness, would have no place in their concepts. They would 
prove inexorable, undeviating, in the working out of their 
k cosmic plans, regardless of what it meant to the strutting 
inhabitants of earth or the little speck of dust on which 
■ they lived. 

r CHAPTER V 

[ The Tragedy at Sea 

r 

• A week later Boling requested that Haynes leave im- 
mediately for Europe to tie up the great Continental 
V' industries with the Power Council. 

The man was once more his vital, domineering self. 
There had been no further visitations from the Emissaries. 
The Power Council’s grip on America had tightened to an 
t absolute dictatorship. The President took orders with 
I pathetic eagerness, grateful to be left with the shadow of 
office. Congress had been disbanded, together with the 
t State’s Legislatures. Only purely local governments were 
r left with a modicum of authority. Woods was Command- 
er-in-Chief of the American forces, as well as of the highly 
f trained, ruthless private army of the Council. Biggs was 
j Attorney General and Supreme Court rolled into one. 

F Those industries that refused to come under the control 
I of the Power Council were relentlessly harried out of 
t existence. Rival establishments sprang into being, pow- 
f ered by the atomic motor. Their products were undersold 

^ at far below cost, raw materials were refused them, gov- 

[ ernmental restrictions hampered them at every turn, until 
F they were forced to bow to the inevitable. 

[ “They are eating out of our hands,” Boling said satiri- 
t cally. 

[ “But you don’t expect the opposition to take it lying 

* down,” Haynes protested, “There are still powerful inter- 

I ests here and abroad that will fight us to the last ditch.” 
F Boling’s answer was characteristic. When the news- 
^ papers screamed defiance, he had the President declare 

L a state of emergency, and clamped down with strict cen- 

f sorship. When recalcitrant industrialists incited open 

I armed revolt. Woods struck hard with his private army, 

f. Swift, stern retribution, ruthless hunting down of the reb- 

!!• els, wholesale executions, made the army of the Power 

i' Council a thing of dread. There were no loose ends 

when they mopped up a job. 

j Yet what was more than anything else responsible for 
Boling’s rocketing into power was the enthusiastic ac- 
quiescence of the people. He made good on his prom- 
I ises. In the Council’s factories, the atomic motor made 

' labor easy. Products flowed in unending abundance; 

rigorous distribution made certain that every employee had 
f not only the necessities, but a good deal of the luxuries 
of life. 

The people wallowed in unaccustomed abundance. For 
i: long years they had starved and suffered, now they could 

■ eat and drink to bursting without thought of the morrow. 




Hiose in defiant industries still under private ownership, 
those outside the warm and coveted pale, looked with 
hot envious eyes at their luckier brethren. They went 
out in huge strikes to force their employers into the fold. 
America was sewed up. Canada, Mexico, South Amer- 
ica, were gradually coming in. But there was Europe! 

So Haynes went, frankly glad to get away. He needed 
a new perspective. And the trip would do Jane and 
Philip, Jr. a world of good. 

Boling’s last words to Haynes were brief. 

“Don’t give an inch of ground,” he admonished. “The 
industrialists of Europe will grovel at your feet for the 
use of the motor so as to leave them a share in the profits. 
They’ve seen what happened here and can recognize the 
handmiting on the wall. Our terms are simple. We de- 
mand a fifty-five per cent controlling interest in their 
companies. If they refuse, tell them we’ll establish com- 
peting industries, and force them out completely, without 
a penny in return for their obsolete plants. If you get 
into difficulties, call on Burbridge for assistance. He’s in 
northern Africa, establishing connections.” 

The reception Hajmes received in Europe varied from 
hearty welcome to open hostility. There were prominent 
industrialists who greeted him effusively, pledging their 
alliance almost before he had opportunity to state his 
case. This was especially true in Germany, where interest 
in atomic power had long been rampant. 

“Herr Haynes,” said the head of the powerful General 
Electric combine, “you have given the world a new lease 
on life. We are staggering to destruction. Tell me your 
terms, and I accept them in advance.” 

In France he met, on the whole, open-mindedness, mixed 
with a certain Gallic skepticism. He dined with a group 
of prominent financiers one evening. Despite the terrible 
plight of Fremce, Haynes was surprised to find an atmos- 
phere of indifference, of lighthearted gayety. 

“But your people are starving,” he protested. 

“But we are not,” said one hawk-faced man with a care- 
less laugh. “We have plenty.” 

More than anything else that remark made Haynes real- 
ize how urgent it was that Boling’s control extend over 
the entire earth. For all of his faults, Boling would see 
to it that no man starved, that the products of the atomic 
motor would be equitably distributed. All his old en- 
thusiasms rose to the surface again; he forgot the strange 
Emissaries and their undisclosed plans. 

Another man said slyly to Haynes. “You ask a great 
deal of us. Fifty-five per cent control. Suppose we agree, 
get your atomic motors, then thumb our noses at you. 
Alors. What then?” 

“We have provided for that,” Haynes told him dryly. 
“We would stop your machines.” 

There was instant general attention. The lighthearted 
chatter ceased. 

“You w’ould go to war?” someone asked. 

“Oh, no,” Haynes smiled. “We have a way to stop 
all machines from a distance.” 

There were expressions of incredulity. 

“You have only to send an expert to America,” Haynes 
commented. “We shall be glad to furnish you with a 
demonstration.” 

Only in England did he meet with direct hostility. 

“You can go to the devil,” the Governor of the Bank 
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of Elngland told him bluntly. “Your terms are impos- 
sible.” 

“Very well then,” said Haynes coolly. “I wish you 
good day.” 

But when he reached his hotel, he found a message 
already awaiting him, requesting that he call again upon 
the banker. Haynes, wise in the lessons Boling had 
taught him, did not reply. 

That very afternoon, a very humble, sobered banker 
waited in the lobby of the hotel for Haynes to appear. 

Mysterious government agents met Haynes in every 
capital. Veiled questions were put to him regarding the 
war possibilities of the motor. Could weapons of of- 
fense and defense be fashioned from it? If so, how would 
they work? 

To these questions Haynes replied frankly. The Bol- 
ing principle could be applied only to the large scale 
production of atomic energy; it could not act at a dis- 
tance. And even if it could, he added sternly to the 
mysterious agents, the Power Council would keep it a 
secret. 

/ 

• It was in the course of these conversations that Haynes 
sensed the smoldering national hatreds that underlay the 
apparent quiet of the European nations. English finan- 
ciers attempted to extract agreements excluding France 
and Germany from the use of the motors; the French 
promised everything if only Germany was left out in 
the cold. Only in Communist Russia did he find a calm 
appraisal of the atomic motor and a sincere desire to use 
it for the common good. 

Exposed daily to this weltering mass of suspicions, 
hatreds, greed and intrigue, Haynes gradually sickened 
of his negotiations. He told this to Jane one day, as they 
were sunning quietly in a little Italian village. 

“I’d like to throw over the entire business,” he said 
bitterly. “The world looks like a hopeless mess. The 
Boling motor will develop eventually into a weapon of 
oppression, just as every other scientific device has done 
in the past.” 

“But Phil,” she put her hand on his knee, her steady 
gray eyes lighting, “yoii can’t stop now. You have done 
a marvelous piece of work here in Europe. Because of 
you, most of the industries have submitted to the Power 
Council. With Burbridge in Africa and Cummings in 
Asia, it won’t take another year before Boling will be 
dictator over the entire world.” 

Her husband turned to her in surprise. 

“I thought you dreaded Boling’s domination; were 
afraid of what it might mean?” 

She flushed, but her eyes were clear and steady. 

“Please,” she said in a low .voice, “I was just a foolish 
woman, with foolish, so-called intuitions. I was afraid. 
I did not trust Boling. I thought he would become an 
intolerable tyrant But when I see what happened in 
our own country, how the people are living more happily 
than ever before in all history, how everyone who works 
for the Power Council enjoys the material abundance he 
fashions, then I feel ashamed of myself.” 

She nestled her earnest little head on Haynes’ shoulder. 
“Boling is a great man!” 

So the virus of material prosperity had finally infected 
Jane, he thought with a sigh. 

“Yes,” he said moodily, “They have food for their bel- 



lies and clothes for their backs, but they have lost some- 
thing infinitely more precious.” 

“And what is that?” she cried. 

“Their freedom.” 

Her voice — the voice of the woman and mother — ^held 
scorn. “Of what earthly use is the freedom to starve and 
bear rickety, puling children into the world?” 

“There is something to that,” he admitted, “but — ” 

“But what?” she asked quickly. 

He stopped abruptly. How could he tell her what 
lurked behind the scenes: The vast intangible menace of 
the formless, fleshless intelligences from beyond the earth. 
They were quiescent now, but soon they would act. Of 
that he had no doubt. And when they did, what did they 
hold in store for the earth? If only he knew; if only 
Boling could bring back with him some memory of their 
demands. 

Jane watched his slight features intently. 

“You are hiding something from me,” she accused. 

He started guiltily. “Of course not,” he said bruskly. 
“I was just thinking.” 

She did not press him further. But during the re- 
mainder of their stay in Rome, their last stop, he caught 

her searching, probing gaze whenever he turned suddenly. 

« • • « 

It was a hot, clear day when they finally sailed for 
America, their mission accomplished. Haynes breathed a 
sigh of relief as the moldy-green buildings of Genoa sank 
gradually beneath the horizon. A cable from Boling had 
been congratulatory; he had done his work well. Haynes 
looked forward to the familiar American shores. 

For two days the weather remained calm and clear. 
Only an occasional fleecy white cloud festooned the bluest 
of skies. Haynes relaxed in contentment, lazed on the 
decks with Jane, played with his chubby little son, enjoy- 
ing a well-earned vacation. 

It was on the afternoon of the third day, while Haynes 
was promenading slowly along the upper deck that he 
stopped short and stared at the western horizon. The 
orange blaze of the sun was obscured under a slight haze. 
Even as he watched, it darkened rapidly until the sun was 
gone, vanished, as though snuffed out by a gigantic hand. 
A wall of gray leaden clouds rose swiftly over the hori- 
zon. The erstwhile blue of the sky was gone; a greenish- 
yellow light showed murkily. Little flashes of lightning 
darted aimlessly across the heavens. It grew dark quickly. 
The air was warm and sultry. The water turned an oily 
gray; the stillness of death pervaded the scene. 

Then, as he stood stock still, watching in terrible fas- 
cination, it came. A great billowing mass of vapor that 
gathered directly overhead, spinning on invisible axis with 
frightful velocity. Round and round it went until the 
whole mass flared into a dazzling blue-white brilliance. 

A knife-blade of lightning slashed the western sky. The 
great ship rocked in a sudden swell. Sheets of solid 
water cascaded to the sea. The ball of flame spread until 
the entire heavens were a blinding flame. 

“The Emissaries!” Haynes shouted despairingly, and 
ran in quick fear down toward his cabin, where Jane and 
Junior were resting. 

• He met dazed, bewildered passengers, catapulting from 

their staterooms. The ship rolled ominously. The 
passageways crowded with frightened people; the voices 
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of blue-coated officers rose in vain to still the growing 
alarm. Haynes forced his way through like a battering 
ram; ^is terror gave strength to his puny frame. He 
must find Jane and Junior before the Emissaries struck. 
After that ,his thoughts were vague, chaotic. 

Above the shouting he heard the growing power of the 
beating storm, the vicious smash of the embattled ele- 
ments. 

He reached his door, swung it open. The cabin was 
empty. He whirled with a heartsick groan. The saloon, 
maybe they were there. 

By now the passageway was jammed with struggling 
humanity, fighting to make their way to the upper deck. 

“The ship is sinking,” some one shouted. There was 
an answering wail, a wild stampede. 

“To the lifeboats!” 

Haynes went through the scrambling crush like a jug- 
gernaut. He was transformed into a fighting fury. Hands, 
feet, nails, he smashed his way. 

“Jane! Jane!” he shouted to the unheeding tumult. 

Suddenly there was a grinding roar that shook the ship 
from stem to stern. Shrill cries and screams of fear from 
the deck. Inside, the mob broke loose in wild, unrea- 
soning madness. Haynes felt himself lifted in a terrific 
surge, was carried, kicking and struggling to get back, 
onto the deck. It was awash with cold, salty water. 

The passengers floundered aimlessly on the pitching 
deck. Even their screams could not now be heard over 
the fury of the storm. Hundred-foot waves broke over 
the doomed ship, sweeping still-struggling people over the 
rails, out into the turmoil of waters. The sky was a 
single blaze of fire, so brilliant it seared the eyeball of the 
beholder. 

Haynes went down in a surge of foam. A hand plucked 
at him, jerked him to his feet again. He staggered drunk- 
enly. There was a rush among the survivors for the life- 
boats. Fools! No boat could live an instant in those 
mountainous seas. He tried to fight his way back, when 
a second rush of passengers erupting from below caught 
him, swept him along. 

Then he saw Jane! She held their child tight-grasped 
in her arms. Someone, an officer, was pushing her into a 
lifeboat swung low on its davits. 

Haynes screamed: “Jane!” It was a superhuman effort. 

She twisted her head; their eyes locked. He tried to 
batter his way to her. A leg hooked in with his and he 
went down. The water closed over his head. He tried 
to get up; pounding feet trampled down"on him. Still 
he struggled, his lungs laboring for air. 

The ship gave a sudden sickening lurch, something 
crushing struck his head, there was a blinding flash, and 
he went headlong into an abyss of roaring thunder . . . 

• « « • 

He was floundering in a sea of human bodies. Great 
whirlpools of crackling blue soaared overhead, stared 
down at him with invisible eyes. Calm, unpitying, dis- 
passionate eyes, that made him shrivel into nothingness. 
They faded. 

A hand pressed lightly on his forehead. He opened his 
eyes. Life flowed back into him. Pain tore at his body. 



The hand was white-clad, ran up and joined a white-clad 
body. A pitying face bent over him. 

“He’s conscious now, doctor,” a voice said. 

Then Haynes, from sheer weariness, slid back into 
dreams. 

When he awoke again, he felt stronger, though the pain 
in his body had only slightly eased. Rough, hobnailed 
boots seemed to be trampling over him interminably. 
The white form was watching him. “Feel better now?” 
He nodded. “Water!” 

He drank greedily. Suddenly he said: 

“Where am I?” 

The pink and white face smiled. “In New York.” 
Haynes’ nerveless fingers dropped in the glass. It 
crashed startlingly on the hard glistening tiles. 

“Where is Jane, my wife? And Junior?” 

The nurse’s eyes avoided his. 

“The doctor said you must not talk,” she said briskly. 
His pain-wracked body went icy cold. His thin, veined 
hand plucked futilely at the coverlet. “Tell me,” he cried 
weakly. “I must know; I must — He was screaming now. 

A white-coated interne came in on rubber heels, very 
stern, very professional. 

“What’s the matter with our patient. Miss Kay?” he 
asked with just the right bedside manner. 

The nurse held Haynes’ hand firmly gripped. “I’m 
afraid he’s just a bit delirious, doctor.” 

Haynes struggled weakly against the Restraining grip. 
He was close to tears. 

“Nonsense,” he cried. “I want my wife, my child. 
Where are they? Why aren’t they here?” 

The professional manner dropped abruptly from the 
young doctor. His eyes were pitying. 

“You need rest,” he said softly, “lots of it. You have 
had a bad time of it.” 

Horrible fear tore at Haynes. “Have pity, doctor,” he 
implored, “tell me — ” 

A nurse padded softly into the room. “Mr. Boling is 
in the reception room, sir.” 

The doctor thrust a quick glance at Haynes. “Will you 
be quiet if I permit him to see you?” 

He nodded submissively. 

The sober, lined face of Boling towered over him; a 
hand grasped his. 

“Glad to see you coming around, Haynes,” he said heart- 
ily. 

“What happened to Jane?” Haynes whispered. 

Boling glanced quickly around at the doctor. He nod- 
ded, and withdrew quietly, beckoning the nurse after him. 
They were alone. 

Boling’s face was suddenly haggard. “Buck up, old 
man,” he said. 

A spasm of pain shot through Haynes. 

“Then she is . . .” 

Boling nodded. 

Thin fingers worked spasmodically. His voice was bare- 
ly a whisper. 

“And the child?” 

Boling’s eyes, ordinarily hard and flinty, were frankly 
wet now. 

Haynes sucked his breath in sharply, and fell back un- 
conscious. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Haynes Rebels 

• For six more days he hovered between life and death. 

The will to live had left him. In his delirium he saw 
Jane, their child tight-grasped in her arms, her clear gray 
eyes on him, fixed imploring. 

In two weeks he was discharged. Boling insisted upon 
his being moved to a suite in the hotel next his own. 
Haynes acquiesced dully; the thought of the vacant Long 
Island apartment was appalling. 

“Now tell me what happened,” Haynes said tonelessly 
one day. 

Boling spoke in low repressed tones. 

“It was the worst storm that ever swept the earth. All 
others, even those of two years ago, were mere breezes 
compared to it. It enveloped the whole earth simultan- 
eously. Not the tiniest section was spared. The loss of 
life was frightful; we estimate it as close to a hundred 
thousand. Hundreds of ships went down, whole towns 
were wiped out. A ghastly affair.” 

“How was I saved then?” asked Haynes. 

“It was lucky the storm lasted only twenty minutes, oth- 
erwise there wouldn’t have been a vestige of life left in 
the world. It stopped as abruptly as it began. There 
were a few planes at the flying field that escaped its full 
fury. We had them outfitted for rescue parties. I knew 
you were on the Baronia, and ordered one to its last known 
position. The plane found only wreckage; no lifeboats 
were in sight. There were several survivors clinging to 
splintered hatches, half unconscious. You were one of 
them.” 

Haynes said nothing, sat staring dully into space. Life 
was meaningless now. The faces of his wife and child 
rose to torment him. Boling was watching him, almost 
furtively. 

Then Haynes arose, faced Boling. His nearsighted eyes 
grew hard behind the thick lenses. His arm shot out, 
gripped Boling’s with a grip of steel. Boling, the strong, 
the masterful, winced and said nothing. 

“It was the Emissaries who were responsible, wasn’t 
it?” Strange how hard Haynes’ ordinarily characterless 
voice had become. 

Boling avoided his eyes. “Yes,” he admitted. 

' “You had refused to accede to their demands again.” 

“Yes.” 

Haynes seemed to grow in stature, to tower over the 
Dictator. 

“You heard from them again, after the storm?” 

“Yes.” 

“And this time?” 

Cold beaded perspiration started out on Boling’s fore- 
head. With an abrupt gesture he broke from his sub- 
ordinate’s grip. 

“Damn it, man,” he burst out violently, “don’t you 
realize ... I had to give in? They showed me the picture 
of more storms, that would have made the earth a watery 
planet, lifeless throughout eternity. What could I do?” 

His hands spread vride, his gesture was imploring. 

Haynes said coldly. “You could have offered to return 
to them the secret of the atomic motor. But what are their 
demands? Can you remember them?” 

“Yes. As soon as I submitted, everything remained with 



me.” His brow furrowed. “Very curious, what they de- 
mand. We are to ring the earth, exactly at the equator, 
with pyramidal towers, one thousand fedl high, spaced 
evenly at intervals of one thousand feet, over land and 
ocean, over mountain and swamp.” 

Haynes gasped. He made a rapid mental calculation. 
“My God,” he said, “that will mean over a quarter of a 
million towers. How can it be done? How can they be 
built over tbe ocean?” 

Boling nodded somberly. “I asked them the same ques- 
tions. They said we had ten generations of earth-lives to 
complete it in. The power of the atomic motor would be 
adequate for the task. As for the oceanic towers, we could 
build them on gigantic floating platforms. That is not all 
though. The towers must be of metal only; no other 
material must be used in their construction.” 

Haynes’ brain reeled. “Why, it’s slavery for ten gen- 
erations; the earth will be stripped of all metals. And 
then what? What is the purpose of these towers, what 
benefit to these beings from space?” 

Boling said frankly: “I don’t know. I did get fleeting 
visions of other worlds, other planets in the universe, all 
girdled with similar towers, hordes of strange-looking 
creatures working desperately on their construction.” 

He sat twisting and untwisting his great hands as Haynes 
stared at him bitterly. 

“You will tell them you refuse,” Haynes said sharply. 
“Give them back the motor. It isn’t worth the price.” 
“You’re crazy, Haynes. Besides,” he smiled cunningly, 
“the final decision is up to the Council. We hold a meet- 
ing tomorrow.” 

* * * * 

In the same room in which a dozen men had first met 
to hear of the Boling atomic motor, the powerful board 
of the Power Council assembled the next afternoon. Haynes 
limped in, resting heavily on a cane. He received the 
sympathy of the others on his bereavement with morose, 
almost resentful nods. 

Woods and Biggs were down from Washington, on ‘un- 
official’ leave. Burbridge had come by fast plane from 
Africa, faintly smiling, content with the unlimited author- 
ity over the black continent vested in his hands. Cum- 
mings, Manager-in-Chief of Industries, had become smug, 
important. Only Janus was the same, unsmiling, silent, 
secretive. 

Boling came directly to the point. Siowly and deliber- 
ately, he went over the story of the invention of the atomic 
motor, the first appearance of the Emissaries, their de- 
mands upon him in exchange for the precious secret. He 
told of his repeated refusals, the resulting destructive hur- 
ricane, and his final yielding upon threats of an earth 
made barren and waste. 

“And now, gentlemen,” he ended, “unbelievable as it 
may seem, we are face to face with terrible forces from 
beyond our world against whom we are helpless. I see 
no other alternative except to accede to their demands.” 
The directors had listened to the strange, fantastic- 
sounding story with mounting amazement and incredu- 
lity. Several sprang to their feet in a torrent of confused 
words. The mildest accusation was that Boling had sud- 
denly gone insane. Only Haynes and Janus kept their 
seats, saying nothing. 
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{Illustration 



• Boling’s bull-like voice rose to shout the tumult down. 

“I did not call you together to pass judgment on my 
sanity, but to determine a course of action. If you dis- 
believe my story, you may question Haynes. He can tell 
you plenty. Think over the facts. The electrical pheno- 
mena of two years ago; the strange illnesses in their wake; 
the curious language the victims spoke; the discovery of 
the atomic motor by me, who knew absolutely nothing of 
the principles involved — ask Haynes again if it isn’t so — 
the most terrible electrical storm in all the world’s history 
directly after my final refusal. These are facts, gentle- 
men, and must be faced. 



Boling smiled grimly. “The Emissaries have answered 
that. Destruction, annihilation to any group or nation 
that refuses to obey.” , 

“In other words,” Woods put in sternly, “they give us 
absolute power over the human race, and hold us account- 
able to them for the results.” 

“Exactly. It is the only way we can maintain oui 
authority now.” 

In spite of themselves, the men around the council table 
were impressed. The whole world had been thrown into 
confusion by the unparalleled fury of the storm, its ter- 
rific destructive power. Scientists had confessed them- 
selves at a loss to explain its seem- 
ingly causeless b^inning, its swift 
culmination, and as sudden de- 
cline. 



Thousands came to the great power plants to gaze in silent awe at the great squat ever-humming 
motors upon which their lives and happiness depended. 



“I have given in, to avoid greater disasters. I ask you 
men to confirm my judgment, and let us proceed with the 
construction of these towers, whatever their purpose. It 
will take the race ten generations to complete the task. 
Then we shall be free. If we refuse,” he raised his hand 
dramatically. “Extinction for the race.” 

“How do we know the people of the earth will follow 
us in this insane plan?” Biggs asked in his cracked voice. 



As the significance of Boling’s words sank deeper and 
deeper into their consciousness, incredulity gave way to 
uneasy apprehension. Dreams of grandeur evaporated 
in the face of the Emissaries, formless, superhuman, cold- 
ly intellectual. 

Haynes maintained a strong grip on hipiself. He was 
not yet ready to express his inner rage. He wanted to 
see what these men would say. 
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Shoulders shrugged helplessly. 

“How can we fight beings we can’t even see?” asked 
Woods, voicing the general thought. 

“Neither can one see God or the devil,” Janus said 
suddenly. 

All eyes were turned toward him. 

“Yes, God or the devil,” he repeated. “That is the 
choice which faces us now.” 

Boling reddened angrily. 

“What the devil has—” 

“Everything,” Janus interrupted quietly. “I see it all 
clearly now. I thought at first, when Boling approached 
me with his atomic motor, and his program for remodel- 
ing the world, that it came directly from above. I felt 
that we were to be His Viceregents on earth to bring about 
a new millennium.” 

Boling smiled scornfully. The others took their cue 
and sneered openly. 

“I know you disbelieve me,” Janus said fanatically, 
“but I have always held my wealth to be a gift of the 
Almighty. In my innocence I thought the atomic motor 
to be another manifestation of His wisdom. 1 see now I 
was wrong.” He was declaiming now. “These Emissar- 
ies, they are the messengers of the Devil. It was the 
Devil who tempted us with this damnable invention. He 
is exacting the price for it now; the price of our immortal 
souls.” 

Boling stared at him. “Well, I’ll be damned,” he ex- 
ploded. 

“This is the supreme test,” Janus went on imperturb- 
ably. “Shall we damn ourselves eternally, or shall we 
reject the infamous proposal, as righteous God-fearing 
men must? There can be but one answer.” 

Before he had finished, Haynes was on his feet, his cane 
forgotten, his voice vibrating with passion. 

“Janus is right. I don’t hold with him about God and 
the devil. God is not interested in our petty affairs; the 
devil is a creature of sick imaginations. But it is a ques- 
tion of the human race itself. Shall we, twelve men, sell 
the race into slavery for ten generations, forever, it may 
be, that we may remain its masters? Shall we denude 
the earth of all its precious metals for the building of 
these mysterious towers, so that future generations will 
have cause to curse us? I know what Boling’s answer 
is. I see it in his face. He would strip the earth, harn- 
ess the race to a gigantic task whose purpose no one 
knows, that he, John Boling, may have the outward pano- 
ply of power during a fleeting lifetime.” 

Boling’s face was black as a thundercloud. He thrust 
Haynes rudely back into his seat with a sweep of a long 
hairy arm. 

“Haynes is not well,” he said angrily. “He has passed 
through a tragic personal experience, and it has unbal- 
anced him. He must be excused. Janus has overstated 
the case from his own peculiar angle,” he went on more 
calmly. “The project oi the Emissaries, although it 
would have been impossible before, will be no great bur- 
den now. With the energy of the atomic motors to our 
hands, there can be no talk of selling the race into slavery. 
Is that correct, Cummings?” 

The engineer thought for a moment, and nodded af- 
firmatively. 

“Very well then. It naturally means that we can’t ac- 
cept the gift of the atomic motor and live altogether easy. 



slothful lives. There must be some labor. If the race 
is properly organized, there need be no undue hardship. 
The necessary work will be equitably distributed.” 

“How shall we explain the towers to the people?” asked 
Faulkner, in charge of Propoganda. 

“Easy enough,” remarked Burbridge. “Inform them 
it represents a new system of power transmission.” 

“How explain the stripping of all metals from the 
earth?” Haynes snapped out. 

“No need to,” Boling retorted irritably. “The task will 
take ten generations. In that time the secret of the trans- 
mutation of elements will have been discovered.” 

Haynes rose again with difficulty. 

“A mere pious wish,” he cried. “Gentlemen, you are 
allowing yourselves to be led astray by the desire for pres- 
ent power. The future does not concern you. But it 
should, for your children and your children’s children will 
be alive then to call you infamous. I have been thinking. 
Why have these beings outside our experience, outside our 
space, interfered in our earthly affairs? What are these 
towers being built for? Certainly not for our benefit. 
They mast be part of a carefully conceived plan that does 
not take into the slightest consideration our welfare, our 
special needs. What is this plan? Boling has given me 
a hint. He saw similar structures throughout the universe, 
on every planet and world where beings with physical 
bodies lived and moved. The Emissaries, pure thought, 
whorls of electricity, matter in its ultimate state if you 
will, can conceive, but they cannot fashion. For that we 
are required, an infinitely lower order of creation, but un- 
happily possessed of arms and legs and physical bodies 
with which to move and build and construct.” 

Haynes warmed to his speech. 

“Think of these towers,” he said, “all of metal, girdling 
this earth, every world in the entire universe. May it not 
prove ultimately, that they are the binding influences by 
which the Emissaries, and their unknown Master, may con- 
trol the universe of material things. The Emissaries are 
electrical in nature; the metal towers with God knows what 
equipment we shall be required to install, will be peculiar- 
ly subject to their will, amenable to electrical radiations, 
cosmic rays even. What does that mean? That the earth 
and all its inhabitants shall forever be slaves of the Emis- 
saries, their overlords. Is that what you wish?” He 
waved his hands wildly. “I say with Janus. Give them 
back their atomic motor. Free us from obligations. Rid 
us of subjection through the ages.” 

Some of the men stirred, uneasily. It was plain that 
Haynes’ impassioned words had their effect 
Boling came to his feet in intense silence. 
“Buncombe,” he said explosively. “The raving of a 
deranged mind. Remember this. If we give back the 
motor, we must go into every factory in the world, de- 
stroy the machines. The people will see themselves thrust 
back into despair, into starvation. They will rise against 
us, destroy us. On the other hand, if we do what the 
Ehnissaries desire, we retain our power, we are the dicta- 
tors of a thankful earth, the people are content and happy. 
I say, let the future take care of itself. No doubt, when 
the time arrives, the people will find ways to handle the 
situation.” 

The tide was definitely turned. These men refused to 
give up their present luxuries, the pleasant thrill of power. 
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because of a shadowy, doubtful menace to far-distant gen- 
erations. A vote was called for with loud shouts. 

Boling smiled grimly at the result. Ten votes in favor, 
and two, Janus and Haynes, against. 

Haynes, face white and set, he shot at them : “I shall not 
be a party to your infamous schemes. I’m through. I’m 
going to the people to tell them what is in store for them. 
And I’m going to fight the Emissaries until they are driven 
out into space, where they belong. And you too, if you 
persist in your damnable plans.” 

He kicked back his chair, and limped toward the door. 
Boling tried to stop him, but he lashed out with his cane 
at the outstretched hand. 

Boling drew back, his eyes hard and pebbly. 

“You know me, Haynes. If you get in my way, I’ll 
crush you like an insect.” 

“Even insects can sting,” Haynes retorted. He slammed 
the door behind him, and limped uncertainly out to the 
corridor. 

He almost collided with a dark-faced man, hair slicked 
back shinily, whose hand was on the knob of the Power 
Council’s outer door. The man looked at Haynes, a secre- 
tive smile forming slowly on his senuous lips. Just for 
an instant, then the door opened and he disappeared with- 
in. 

Haynes stared back reflectively. “Now where have I 
seen that face before?” 

Then it came to him. The passenger on the Chicago- 
New York airline who had demanded a job with the Power 
Council, on threat of exposure, Karl Ferdinand. 

It was curious this meeting. Haynes leaving the Power 
Council doors; Ferdinand, somehow reading Haynes’ face, 
entering. The elevator doors opened noiselessly. Haynes 
entered, once more forgetting the man known as Karl 
Ferdinand. 

Haynes went immediately to his home in Long Island. 
He wanted time to think over the startling turn of affairs, 
to decide upon a future course of action. 

He hailed a taxi, sank back into the cushions as the cab 
rolled uptown, and then eastward over the Queensborough 
Bridge. Now that the force of his fury was spent, he saw 
more clearly the gigantic task he had set himself. Boling 
and his associates were masters of the world. At every 
crossing he saw visible emblems of their power; gray- 
tunicked soldiers of the Council’s private army. Govern- 
ments, industries, press, radio, courts, all were in their iron 
control. What chance had he, a single commonplace in- 
dividual, unused to fighting, against the massed forces of 
the Council? How get his story over to the people, how 
overcome their natural skepticism; above all, how evade 
the certain. wrath of the Coimcil? 

It sounded hopeless, yet Haynes straightened his 
stooped shoulders, mouthed defiance at the unheeding 
back of the chauffeur. He was a mere insect against the 
might of the Council, against the vaster implications of 
the Emissaries! Very well then. He had already told 
Boling that insects could sting. 

He did not intend stopping long at his apartment. Every 
little object, every nook and cranny was overlaid with 
painful memories. Years of happiness with Jane, joyous 
fondlings of his young son, gone forever. A new and bit- 
terer resentment burned in his bosom against the Emis- 
saries. They had done this to him. 

Haynes packed quickly, taking only a needful change 



of clothes. He prepared to leave his home forever. A 
last lingering look around, and he was on his way to the 
door. 

The telephone burred sharply. He paused, hesitated 
a moment. Perhaps the call was from the Power Council. 
Should he answer and betray his location? Suddenly 
deciding, he dropped his bag, lifted the receiver. 

To his surprise it was Janus. 

“I tried to get you at the hotel,” the voice said. “Then 
I thought of your home. I’d like to talk to you. Im- 
mediately.” 

Distrust flashed through Haynes’ mind. Was it a trap? 
Had the Council acted already, decided to remove this pos- 
sible menace from their path? 

Janus, at the other end, seemed to sense his hesitation. 

“Don’t be alarmed. You are in no danger^ — ^yet.” The 
break was significant. 

Haynes decided to take a chance. 

“I was just leaving,” he said, “but I’ll wait for you. 
How long will you take?” 

“Half an hour.” The phone clicked into silence. 

At last the man arrived, walking stiffly into Haynes’ tiny 
living room. He looked around with interest. 

“You live modestly, I see.” 

“Lived” Haynes corrected bitterly. “My wife and child 
are dead.” 

Janus clucked commiseratingly, then got down to busi- 
ness. 

“The Council,” he said, holding his black hat between 
thin legs, “after you left, made a clean job of it. Orders 
have already been issued for the division of the race into 
working units. Work on the towers starts immediately. 
At all costs, the members of the Council are determined 
to cling to their power.” 

He looked down at his hat. “To me the question is 
not one entirely as to whether or not the race will benefit 
materially in the long run by the exchange of gifts. To 
me the spiritual destiny of mankind is of overshadowing 
importance.” He quoted: “ ‘What profit is it to man to 
gain the world, if he lose his immortal soul!’ Boling 
is selling us all to the Devil. The Emissaries are but one 
of his manifestations.” 

“But what can we do?” Haynes asked impatiently. 
“Even agreed that you and I will join forces to fight him 
together.” 

Janus reflected. “I am afraid nothing at the moment. 
Yet I have a great deal of influence. The Federated 
Churches of America largely follow my guidance. I am 
determined to raise the banner of God and fight the hosts 
of evil, but it must be done slowly. I shall pray and ex- 
hort; instil fervor against Boling and his Emissaries. When 
our strength is secure, we shall rise and smite the Devil 
and his works.” 

His pale face was lighted with a feverish glow. Haynes 
watched him uneasily. There was something strange about 
this mixture of obvious religious fanaticism and worldly 
cunning. 

“Would you come out into the open?” he inquired. 

“Oh no.” Janus was a man of wiles. “I shall remain 
a member of the Council, give no hint of my plans. I 
shall work underneath the surface, subtly. It is always 
wise to know just wbat the enemy has in mind.” 

Haynes stared at him with mingled admiration and re- 
pugnance. The devious, twofold character of the man, he 
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could see, was just what was required in the impending 
titanic battle. He himself, unfortunately perhaps, was not 
equipped to fight behind a smiling mask of pretence. All 
his fighting would have to be in the open, and therefore 
at a terrific disadvantage. 

He shook the limp hand Janus extended to him. 

“We shall fight together then, each in our own way.” 
“Very well,” said Janus. “It is imperative that you 
disappear at once. I caught Boling talking secretly to 
■General Woods. I heard your name mentioned. It would 
be most unfortunate if you should be caught, and — ” He 
paused suggestively. 

Haynes nodded bitterly. “I know. I wouldn’t put it 
beyond Boling to eliminate me very quietly and expedi- 
tiously from his path. There is nothing an ambitious man 
will stop at. But my plans are already made. I am leav- 
ing at once for South America. I believe the best place 
for stirring up revolt against the Council will be on the 
Equator; among the drafted workers on the towers.” 

Janus nodded. “You are right. Work will commence 
in about a month. Materials are to be shipped at once to 
strategic points along the Equator. A conscription of 
workers commences within a week. You will have time 
to get the lay of the land, decide on your course of action. 
You may keep in touch with me by code radio. I have 
one already in effect for certain purposes. You may call 
on me for funds, for men. I have found it necessary in 
the past to use trustworthy men for delicate missions. They * 
are still at my beck; they dare not cross me.” 

The mixture of Borgia-like practicality and absolutely 
sincere religiosity in the man perpetually astounded 
Haynes in all their dealings. But there was no question- 
ing that Janus would prove a valuable ally. 

They talked earnestly for half an hour. Somehow, to 
both of them, the domination of the earth by the Emissar- 
ies was summed up in Boling’s continuance in authority. 
Though they knew little or nothing of the nature of these 
beings from space, they felt certain that if the secret of ato- 
mic energy were voluntarily destroyed by the race, the 
Emissaries would withdraw and leave them in peace. 
However unfounded this belief may have been, it was the 
one upon which they determined to work. And in any 
event, both men, for differing reasons, were grimly deter- 
mined to risk the total annihilation of mankind rather than 
have it in perpetual slavery to external beings. For Haynes 
was positive that once the towers were completed, there 
would be no further chance of unshackling themselves. 
Now was the time to fight. Afterwards it would be too 
late. 

“Our destiny is in the hands of the Almighty,” Janus 
said finally. 

“It is in the hands of men of conscience and free spirit,” 
Haynes returned. 

With these words the two men parted. 

PART II 
Foreword 

• A visitor to the planet Earth in the year 1939 would no 
doubt have envied the golden age through which it 
seemed to be passing. All over the globe there was 
material activity, contrasting strangely with the hopeless 
stagnation and dull despair of three years before. 



Mine and farm yielded their choicest treasures; elec- 
trically driven trains, planes and conveyor belts brought 
these raw products in unending stream to hundreds of 
centers where willing, contented workers, employed only 
three hours daily, with new machines powered by the 
Boling atomic motor, converted them into manufactured 
articles of use and beauty. 

Thousands of technicians, artists and inventors were 
subsidized by the Power Council to create newer and ’ 
newer articles for mass consumption. In hundreds of cit- 
ies great structures for habitation and entertainment rushed 
upward to the sky; the smallest village had its cultural 
center and play land; radio united the entire earth into a 
single community with unitary aim and mode of feeling. 
With the ceaseless output of new labor-saving devices, 
made possible by the omnipresent Boling motor, human 
labor became a mere accessory, rather than a prime mover 
in the world’s work. Men yawned rather than sweated 
over their tasks. 

None was unemployed. No one wanted for the goods 
turned out in such overwhelming abundance. Everywhere 
there was a speeding up of life to enjoy it to the utmost. 

A new culture, a dilletantism of dabblers in the aesthetic 
arts, pervaded the earth. The world was deluged with ama- 
teurish soimets, daubs of color in strained-after effects, 
musical compositions strangely reminiscent or barren of 
all melodic structure. Yet no one minded. They were 
the first short flights of a people suddenly freed from the 
racking struggle for existence. Men loafed now and in- 
vited their souls. 

And behind this complex, infinitely sophisticated struc- 
ture of society — powering mine, farm and factory — ^were 
the great squat Boling atomic motors, that made all this 
possible. Located in strategic centers throughout the * 

world, they absorbed insatiably certain rare gases, tore ' 

them asunder with Boling’s secret high frequency currents, 
and liberated the terrific energy of the atom. ■ 

Thousands came to the great power plants to gaze in 
silent awe at the great black squat, ever humming motors. 
Upon those mechanisms did their happiness and very lives 
depend. Let them falter for but a day, and grain would 
rot in the fields, water would stagnate in vast reservoirs, 
all transportation would cease, and great factories rust in 
idleness. Life for those in the cities would suddenly be- - 
come pregnant with disaster. 

No wonder the sophisticated, pleasure-loving people of 
1939 and 1940 breathed silent prayer that “the motors 
might never cease, but continue to shower their multi- 
fold blessings upon humanity.” Such was the prayer that 
Boling’s propaganda had subtly insinuated into the minds 
of the people. 

A golden age, in very truth! 

But the mythical visitor, if perspicacious, might have 
noted certain small signs, certain undercurrents, that every- 
thing was not as beautiful and ordered as it seemed on the 
surface. ; 

For instance, the gray-clad soldiers of the Power Coun- > 
cil’s army were everywhere. Grim-visaged, alert, ready J 
with fist and the prominently displayed weapons of their 
craft, officiously mingling with every assemblage of the i 
people, no matter how innocent-seeming, probing ruthless- ' 
ly for any smallest discontent with the established system, ^ 
they were the visible evidence of the iron dictatorship of j 
the Council. Radio news and printed newspapers, books, j 
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magazines and public addresses, all were clamped under 
:■ stringent censorship. 

There was no freedom of political or economic thought 
in this pleasant, ordered world. 

And if the aforesaid perspicacious visitor could have 
penetrated certain secret conventicles, deep down in the 
bowels of the earth, illuminated by the light of primitive 
smoky torches, he would have detected a remarkable sim- 
ilitude to like gatherings of the early Christian fathers 
in the catacombs of Rome. 

Fiery-eyed hierophants preached outrageous rebellion 
^ against the Power Council to clustered religious fanatics, 

I who then dispersed, secretly and in the depths of night, 
to their respective homes, harboring the seeds of revolt 
against the established order of things, and especially, the 
atomic motor. 

For Janus had not remained idle these past two years. 
He sat inscrutable, pale and unperturbed as ever, in the 
sessions of the Power Council, seemingly acquiescent in all 
of Boling’s schemes and oppressions. Yet subtly and in- 
r. sidiously, he dug underneath the solid-seeming surface, 
r honeycombing the structure of society with doubts and 

f vague fears. Trusty men came to him in the dead of 
night, took orders, and vanished into silence again. For 
there were many to whom Boling’s motor smacked some- 
what of the devil, to whom Janus’s skilful disclosure of 
the Emissaries brought horror and loathing, and the easy 
materialism of the race was a sign of spiritual degener- 
acy. 

But it was down in the construction camps on the Equa- 
tor that discontent reared its head openly and unashamed. 
Fifty million men labored unceasingly on the gigantic pro- 
ject of the Towers. Fifty million men, drafted each year 
from the pleasure cities of the world, toiling and sweating 
under a brutal torrid sun, struck down by strange fevers, 
their very activity rigidly supervised by the iron guards 
of the Power Council. At first the entire idea of the neces- 
sity for the Towers was incomprehensible to the peoples 
of the earth; they submitted to the draft and the forced 
labor sullenly, over-awed by the omnipresent Army of the 
Council; but then the insidious propaganda of Janus, 
subtly disseminated disclosures from certain other sources. 




blasphemed Towers, of their subjection to mysterious 
forces from outer space known only vaguely as the EmiS'. 
saries. 

There had been one mysterious flare-up of revolt in a 
South American construction camp back in 1939, but it 
had been crushed with efficiency and dispatch by General, 
formerly Colonel, Alphonse Colette, now in command of 
the South American Division. His pompous paunchiness 
covered an able, ruthless soldier. 

Since then there had been no other open outbursts, but 
there were evidences of a subtle, whispering propaganda 
among the workers that kept them fermenting with dis- 
satisfaction. 

CHAPTER VII 

A Meeting in the Jungle 

• It was the fall of 1940. The black waters of the Rio 

Negro flowed sluggishly between banks of unbroken 
Brazilian jungle. Occasionally a blunt-nosed alligator 



reared his ugly head above the black oily waters, sub- 
merged again with hardly a ripple. An occasional macaw 
screamed harshly, disconcertingly in the depths of the 
jungle. Except for these, the green hell of the jungle 
disclosed no signs of animal life. Here, not fifty miles 
from the Equator, wave on wave of tangled, fecund vege- 
tation stretched northward for hundreds of mil^ without 
a break. 

Yet here, on the very edge of the Rio Negro, securely 
hidden from aerial view by the closely intertwined 
branches and lianas of the jungle, was a little clearing. 
Two huts, rudely constructed, squatted close to the earth. 
From the primitive roof of one of them a wire ran upward 
to an overhanging liana. From within came the low hum 
of a radio transmitter. 

Two men sat impatiently within, listening to the stac- 
cato beats of an unfamiliar code. The man at the instru- 
ment table lowered his head intently, deciphering with 
painful frown the thrummed-out message of the keys. The 
message ceased clicking, and he raised his head, a slow 
smile of satisfaction spreading over his bronzed, bearded 
features. 

It was Haynes! Weak, near-sighted eyes still burned 
behind thick lenses. But otherwise he was almost unre- 
cognizable. The stoop had gone from his shoulders; a 
grim black beard covered a formerly weak-seeming chin; 
equatorial sun and wind had tanned his skin to a golden 
mahogany. There was an air of authority about the 
man, his voice rang with the note of one accustomed to 
command. 

He said to his companion: “That’s Janus. He’s on his 
way by fast hydroplane. Expects to land within half an 
hour. Had difficulty, he said, in orienting himself on 
our directional beam. Have to keep it narrow, though, 
otherwise Boling’s men could trace us.” 

The other man nodded. He was a huge blond Vik- 
ing, with great tawny beard, and heavily muscled frame. 

“Of course,” he said, “we’ve had some narrow escapes 
as it is.” He chuckled, “Good Lord! I’ll never forget 
the time they set a trap for us when we raided Tower 
3437. They let us finish our little job of bombing, all 
right, and then dropped on us like a ton of brick out of 
the sky; twenty fast pursuit planes diving for us with the 
wind screaming through their struts. I thought sure it 
was curtains for us. But dammit, man, you did the im- 
possible. I never saw a plane before go catapulting into 
the jungle at two hundred miles an hour, twisting and 
turning like mad between thick-growing tree trunks, barely 
skirting heavy underbrush below, just clearing those damn 
lianas above. A hundred times I closed my eyes, expect- 
ing a crack-up, yet dammit, you made it. Those planes 
outside and above dropped enough eggs into the jungle to 
blow up half Brazil, but we weren’t there when they drop- 
ped them. You’re okey. Chief,” he finished heartily. 

Haynes disregarded the praise, watched his subordinate 
with meditative eyes. Hugh Jennings had been a techni- 
cian on the Towers, good natured, carefree, easily given to 
laughter. He had not joined the first complaints of the 
workers at the toilsome, disagreeable task. The Council 
had said it was for the good of mankind, and Jennings 
believed them. Even the first revolt had found him in 
the ranks of the loyalists. 

But then the story of the Emissaries had been conveyed 
to his somewhat slow moving intelligence by one of the 
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undercover agents of Haynes. It had taken him a long 
time to believe it, but when he did, he went berserk. He 
could submit willingly to the disguised domination of 
earthmen, but no blankety-blank outlanders were going to 
make a slave of this particular Norseman. 

Then and there he staged a one man revolt. By the 
time it was over. Tower 3218 was a mass of twisted wreck- 
age, a dozen soldiers of the Council Army were no longer 
worrying about mundane affairs, and Hugh Jennings, 
gashed and bleeding from a hundred wounds, was a fug- 
itive crashing his clumsy way through the jungle. 

There Haynes found him, raving in delirium. It took 
weeks of careful nursing to bring him back to sanity and 
health, and Haynes had made a convert. The big blond 
Viking followed him around with dog-like devotion; there 
was no task too difficult, too dangerous, for him to ac- 
complish. 

“We’re getting ready for the big push, Jennings,” Haynes 
said abruptly. “That’s why Janus is on his way down. 
Do you want to stick?” 

The giant looked at him with surprised eyes. “Stick?” 
he echoed. “Why man, you "couldn’t get rid of me.” 

Haynes smiled. “I thought as much. We may all be 
dead soon, but at least we shall have done our best.” 

The radio burst into whining life. 

“Come on,” cried Hayes, “he’s down already.” 

He ran out of the hut, Jennings close behind. Across 
the little clearing, eternally gloomed by the overhead mat- 
ting, down a barely perceptible path through tangled veg- 
etation, and abruptly out on the banks of the Rio Negro. 

A two-passengered hydroplane rode easily on the jet- 
black waters. 

Haynes waved his hand. An answering wave from 
the helmeted, leather-coated figure beside the pilot, and 
the plane swung against the^^ current, churned noisily 
to shore. 

The passenger jumped out on the firm .overhang, thrust 
back his helmet and took Haynes’ outstretched hand with 
limp- gauntleted fingers. Janus had not changed much 
in the two years since Haynes had seen him last; the same 
stiff formal clerical mien, the same reserve; only an in- 
creased greying at the temples showed the passage of 
time. 

“It is very good to see you again, Haynes,” he said 
formally. “I should never have entrusted myself to this 
most arduous, and 1 believe, dangerous trip, if you had 
not urged me in numerous messages.” 

Haynes shook his hand gravely. 

“It was most necessary, I assure you, Janus,” he said. 
“My plans have reached a stage where action is essential. 
Your own missionary work is about completed too, I in- 
fer.” 

Janus said solemnly: “God’s missionaries are never 
done.” 

Haynes did not even smile; he knew Janus too well by 
this time; but he caught Jennings staring open-mouthed 
at this oddly incongruous figure against the background 
of the jungle and the Rio Negro. 

Haynes introduced them hastily; Janus uttered formal 
words, but Jennings could only gape. 

“Your plane,” said Haynes suddenly. “We can’t leave 
it exposed on the river like that. We’ll have the Council 
air scouts down on us in short order.” He cupped his 
hands and shouted to the pilot. “Run her down stream 



for fifty yards, until you reach a high overhang; hold 
her steady there for further orders.” 

The pilot waved to show he understood, and the two- 
seater moved swiftly down the river. 

“Jennings, get down there, and show him where to bunk 
her.” 

“Okay, Chief,” and the giant was gone, with a smooth, 
silent tread surprising in one of his bulk. 

“We’ve hollowed out the bank at that point,” Haynes 
explained to Ja%us as they moved toward the hut, “so that 
several planes can easily be hidden behind the matted 
lianas.” 

• Janus divested himself of his flying clothes, appeared 

as though he were about to attend a meeting in New 
York. The eternal decent black clothes, the same high 
round collar and thin black tie. He sat carefully down 
on a rickety bench and compressed the tips of his blood- 
less fingers. 

^ Jennings came back with the pilot, a short, thickset man 
with beetling brows. 

Janus caught Haynes’ questioning look. 

“James Boardman is all right,” he said. “He has been 
in my employ for years. You can wait outside, James.” 

The man barely nodded and retired with a sullen ex- 
pression closing the door behind him. 

“Before I go into the details of my plan,” said Haynes, 
“suppose you tell me what has been happening in the 
world these past two years. Your code messages were 
necessarily meager.” 

Janus compressed thin lips. “The Council has consoli- 
dated its power. To all appearances it reigns supreme. 
No one openly defies it. Here and there scattering indi- 
viduals may talk a little too boldly about dictatorships, 
but the Council soldiers handle such malcontents very 
quietly and speedily. They disappear one night and never 
return. No one dares mention them again. 

“On the whole the people are satisfied. They work very 
little; they are steeped in luxury and sin and forget about 
God. The Towers they accept with equanimity. Those 
about to be drafted are a bit apprehensive; and I under- 
stand,” he smiled thinly, “that Ae workers on the Towers 
are actively discontented; but when they return to civili- 
zation, they forget, and plunge into pleasure with the ut- 
most greediness.” 

Haynes leaned forward. “And underneath the sur- 
face?” 

“It is hard to say. God-fearing people are meeting sec- 
retly all over the world. My agents preach the word to 
them, and furnish them with arms and ammunition I man- 
age to divert from the Council stores. They are not as 
numerous as the Council’s hired cutthroats, but they march 
beneath the banner, and that is worth a hundred, nay, a 
thousand, battalions.” 

Haynes smiled. He knew Janus. He trusted in God’s 
might, but like a careful, prudent man, he would wait un- 
til material circumstances favored him. But Jennings, 
unknowing, snorted mightily. 

Janus looked him over coldly. “I see your friend, Mr. 
Jennings, is not of the elect.” 

Haynes hastened to smooth things over. “A most de- 
voted soul,” he assured Janus, “but a trifle inclined to 
worldly ways.” 
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Jennings reddened, and did not open his mouth there- 
after, 

“But how about Boling?” Haynes continued. 

“Boling is at the zenith of his glory. He is dictatorial 
to his heart’s content; the other members of the Council, 
including myself, defer to his expressed wishes; if he strut- 
ted any more, he would burst.” Was there a trace of vin- 
dictiveness in the oil man’s characterization? Haynes won- 
dered. “The only thing that holds him down to our 
puny earth is the thought of the Emissaries. He goes in- 
to strange cataleptic trances, in which they inform 
of their commands, of the detailed construction of the 
towers. It galls his pride, yet he cannot help but submit. 



Janus permitted himself a curious smile. 

“Your name is never mentioned at Council meetings. 
It is understood to be Boling’s desire to erase your name 
from memory. I believe the thought of your defection 



Thousands of men sweated and toiled under an un- 
blinking sun and cursed their fate. Bayoneted rifles of 
the guards were at the ready. 



Then the Council, and his subordinates, suffer for his per- 
sonal humiliation.” 

“Does he ever suspect you in any way, Janus?” 

“Not at all. I attend meetings meekly; never raise my 
voice in dissent, no matter how godless the plan under 
consideration may be.” 

“And — and — ” Haynes’ voice trembled slightly, “is 
there ever any mention of me?” 



hurt him more than he cares to admit. But at the same 
time, I happen to know, a world-wide search had been in- 
stituted for you with secret instructions that Boling would 
prefer your dead body to your being captured alive. Bol- 
ing is a hard, reckless man,” 

Haynes nodded. He still felt something of affection for 
his old chief. Ambition had hardened the man, had made 
him cruel and ruthless in the pursuit of power. He felt 
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satisfied with the report of the sanctimonious oil man. In 
spite of frequent references to his reliance upon God’s 
might, Haynes knew he was one of those who kept his 
powder dry at the same time and moved only in over- 
whelming force. 

“Down here,” said Haynes, “Jennings and I have been 
working steadily. We’ve kept in constant communication 
with the agents you slipped into the ranks of the workers 
on the Towers, and we’ve picked up more of our own. They 
are constantly on the alert for signs of disaffection, they 
whisper and intrigue, they stir up grumbling and discon- 
tent, food stores become mysteriously unfit for consump- 
tion, accidents happen. 

“As a result the work on the Towers has been hjunpered. 
It is way behind schedule. On hundreds of towers not 
even the metallic foundations have been sunk in the 
ground ; on others where work progressed and the skeletons 
reared, a certain plane would appear suddenly out of no- 
where,” Jennings grinned reminiscently, “and a crate of 
high-explosive bombs dropped on the right spot would 
leave a mass of twisted wreckage. 

“Don’t think we have an easy time of it though. Colette 
is General of the Council’s forces in South America; a 
man named Karl Ferdinand is Manager of Construction. I 
remember him from New York, a thoroughly imscrupulous, 
insinuating scoundrel, but all the more dangerous to us 
because of it. They’ve caught a good many of our agents 
and made horrible examples of them, public executions and 
all that. 

“They’ve offered unimaginable rewards for our capture; 
they’ve searched up and down the jungle for our hideout. 
Fortunately we are well hidden; not even our most trusted 
agent has ever met us here. And fortunately, they do not 
suspect that it is I who am responsible for the raids.” 

“What is your plan, Haynes?” asked Janus a bit im- 
patiently. 

“This. The affair is as ripe now as it will ever be. The 
present draft of workers have been in the jungle for over 
six months and are pretty well shot in morale. Your 
squadrons all over the world are organized. Every day 
we delay now means more chance of a slip-up, of someone 
turning traitor and disclosing our secrets. Every day 
means the Towers are further advanced, and harder to 
overthrow.” 

Janus shook his head doubtfully. 

“The Council’s army has a strength of two million men; 
it is well-disciplined and well-equipped. It has a back- 
ground of limitless supplies, of engines of warfare. I 
have only a few hundred thousand in my squadrons, poor- 
ly armed and equipped. You have at the most several 
thousand agents among the Tower workers in South Amer- 
ica. There are none in Africa, on the Islands or on either 
ocean.” 

• Haynes waved his hand impatiently. 

“True, but South America is the strategic point for at- 
tack. Very little work has been done in Africa; only a 
few floating islands have been constructed on the oceans. 
Wreck the Towers in South America and the vitality is 
taken out of the entire plan.” 

“That may be so,” admitted Janus, “but you forget the 
most important objection. It is not only the Council and 
its army we have to contend with; it’s the people of the 
world. Aside from the few I control, they are so steeped 



in luxury and wantonness as to have lost sight of their 
souls completely. They are satisfied with what Boling has 
given them; they reck not of the future or of the Emissaries. 
They do not even care to be told about the menace of the 
completed Towers. They wallow in the things of the flesh, 
and care less than nothing for something as remote as ten 
generations beyond. They will not follow us; nay, they 
will rise in defense of the Council and smother us under 
an avalanche.” 

Haynes blinked owlishly and cried: “Splendid! What 
you have just told me confirms me in my ideas. It augurs 
well for the success of rfty plan.” 

Janus was startled out of his perpetual calm. 

“Eh, what’s that? What do you mean?” 

Haynes grasped him by the arm, pulled him rather un- 
dignifiedly to his feet. 

“Come with me, and I’ll show you.” 

He literally dragged the astonished Janus out of the hut, 
across to the other rude structure that nestled against the 
wall of the jungle. A veritable forest of wires angled out 
of the roof, was lost in the dim close-woven lianas above. 

They burst through the single door and Haynes pointed 
proudly. 

“Look at that, will you?” 

Janus looked and what he saw only increased his be- 
wilderment. A tiny Boling atomic motor hummed softly, 
tremendous surges of blue flame thrusting through a tu^ 
of gases. An ordinary dynamo, powered by a portable 
gasoline engine, spun around in a crackle of blue sparks. 
Attached to the dynamo by thick cables was a curious con- 
trivance of grid plates and vacuum tubes. A profusion of 
wires darted out of the contrivance, disappeared through 
the roof in sheathed orifices. 

“I see a Boling motor, which you got the Lord knows 
where; a dynamo and a toy plaything that looks like a 
primitive radio set. What foolery is this?” 

Haynes smiled complacently. “You forget I know more 
about the Boling motor than Boling does himself. I made 
that motor down here. But I am going to show you some- 
thing. Watch carefully.” 

He strode over to the “toy plaything” and closed a 
switch. Then he went to the dynamo, paused a moment. 
By now there was a breathless silence in the hut. Jennings 
stood in the doorway. Janus was leaning forward, his 
face slightly flushed. 

Haynes dramatically threw another switch on the dyna- 
mo. The speed of its revolution increased to a whining 
whirr; the vacuum tubes of the “toy” glowed into life. 

The Boling atomic motor faltered in its stride, turned 
uncertainly a few revolutions, idled to a stop. The blue 
glare in the great gas tube sputtered and died down to 
cold, whitish gas. 

“There you are!” Haynes cried triumphantly. 

It was Janus’s turn to blink. 

“Is this what you were so eager for me to see that you 
dragged me all the way down to South America?” he in- 
quired coldly. “I confess I am not used to jesting. You 
stop the motor by turning off a switch. Marvelous!” 

Haynes groaned at the obtuseness of the man. 

“It is marvelous” he insisted. “I threw the switch on 
the dynamo, man, not on the atomic motor. Try and find 
any wires connecting the motor to the dynamo, or to what 
you call ‘a toy plaything.’ ” 

Janus looked startled. “Eh, what’s that?” Unmindful 
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? of his dignity, or of his neatly pressed clothes, he got down 
& on his hands and knees, peered searchingly around the 
^ motor, along the floor. 

' When he had arisen and brushed himself, he turned sol> 
•v; emnly to Haynes. 

“Do you mean to say you’ve — ” 

“Exactly,” Haynes interrupted in high glee. “I’ve made 
^ a radio scrambler from memory, without blueprints. That 
^ ‘toy’,” he pointed impressively to the little instrument of 

" - grid plates and vacuum tubes, “is what we used, Boling 
and I, to put an instant stop to any atomic motor in the 
hands of unscrupulous industrialists who refused to ac- 
, knowledge our domination as required by their agreement. 

We send out a radio code that trips certain switches on the 
■ motors and stops them.” 

Janus pointed solemnly to heaven. “It is an invention 
;■ fashioned to our hands.” 

? “No,” Haynes corrected with an impish smile. “It was 

V the Emissaries who disclosed its secret to Boling.” 

“The ways of the world are unfathomable,” murmured 
Janus, unperturbed. 

“Now do you see my point?” Haynes cried eagerly. “At 
the zero hour I turn on the scrambler. Its short wave vib- 
rations reach every Boling motor in the world almost 
simultaneously. The motors stop; they cannot be started 
again as long as the scrambler is in operation. All work 
ceases; on farm, in mines, in factories, transportation, the 
Towers. Boling has removed all primitive electrical equip- 
ment. Civilization will be at a standstill. The people of 
the world, accustomed to idleness and soft living, will not 
be able to meet the emergency; they have relied on the 
Power Council too long. They will rise in revolt, your 
squadrons will appear suddenly as leaders, the Army, even 
if it remains loyal, will be swept away. The power of 
the Council will be crushed forever.” 

“We must then destroy every Boling motor; that inven- 
tion of the devil,” Janus said in his precise tones. 

“At once,” Haynes agreed for different reasons. “We 
shall thrust back their gifts to the Emissaries; then they 
will leave us alone.” 

“I am starting at once for New York;” Janus said. “I 
shall prepare my squadrons. Then I shall give you the 
signal. Stop the motors, and I shall do the rest.” 
j The two men shook hands. They emerged into the open 
; where Boardman, the aviator, was lounging against a tree, 

smoking. 

i “Boardman,” said Janus sharply, “get the plane out and 
' be quick about it. We take off at once. And, Boardman — ” 
The sullen-visaged man mumbled: “Yes, Mr. Janus.” 
Janus fixed him with a cold, fish-like eye. 

“I do not intend being shaken up on the return trip. 
You were very unskillful on the way down. Remember 
that.” 

“Yes, Mr. Janus.” The words seemed bitten off with 
difiBculty, and Boardman was gone. 

“You are sure Boling nor any one else suspects your 
complicity?” Haynes asked again, as the plane floated rest- 
lessly on the surface of the river. 

“I,” Janus responded, “am now his most ardent sup- 
; porter on the Council. He suspects nothing. Goodbye.” 
The plane took off from the water with a roar that shpok 
the jungle, and was soon lost to sight over the impenetrable 
hell of interlacing green. 



• John Boling stood, legs apart, his long bony hands 
clutching savagely at the polished table top, his fierce 
gaze traveling up and down the shiny length of the confer- 
ence table. His head was as massive and indomitable as 
ever, but there were grooves deep-etched into his granite- 
like face, the great voice boomed more harshly than ever 
to cover a certain inner lack of confidence in himself, in 
his mission. 

All of the Power Council were there, all except Janus. 
They gazed up at him expectantly, unaware as to the exact 
reason for this hurried, secret session. 

“We are face to face with a grave emergency,” Boling 
almost spat at them, without troubling about preliminar- 
ies. “The next few days will decide whether or not the 
Power Council retains its control over the earth.” 

The members, smug, sleek with good living and the 
pleasant sense of power, started uneasily in their chairs, 
stared at each other as if to read the answer. Only Gen- 
eral Woods, brightly bird-like as ever, sat with pencil tap- 
ping interminably on the polished surface. 

Boling raised a hairy hand and stopped an incipient 
riot. 

“I have received information, which I shall pass on to 
you.” His voice was heavily sarcastic. “You see, gen- 
tlemen, I do not dawdle and take my ease. To me eternal 
vigilance is the price of our continued safety.” 

He pressed a buzzer. A clamor of incoherent questions 
burst from the Council. Boling ignored them as if they 
were mere buzzings of flies. The mouse-like secretary 
thrust her head timidly in at the door. 

“Bring him in,” he ordered. 

A short, thick-set man came in quietly, and stood with 
sullen brows before the powerful Council. 

“James Boardman,” Boling said sharply, “answer my 
questions truthfully and to the point. Your life depends 
on it.” 

“Yes sir.” The beetling brow lowered heavily. 

“You are in the employ of a member of the Power 
Council?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The assemblage stared at him curiously. What was in 
the wind? 

“Never mind his name now. How long have you been 
in his employ?” 

“Eleven years.” 

“He had a hold on you, did he not?” 

The sullenness deepened. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“What was the nature of that hold?” Boling asked, al- 
most silkily. 

For the first time the man’s composure gave way. His 
heavy lips twitched uncertainly; his dark forbidding coun- 
tenance went dirty white. He gulped and said nothing. 

“Out with it, man,” Boling snapped. “I’ve promised to 
take care of you if you tell the truth.” 

“I — I — ^murdered my mc^ther,” his voice was so low the 
Council had to strain forward to catch the words, “ten 
years ago for the insurance money. This — this man found 
out, and used it as a whip to make me do his dirty work.” 
His face worked with sudden hate. “Damn his black soul; 
I was not the only one he forced to grovel before him, 
the—” 

Boling raised his hand. 

“Never mind. You went with him on a trip recently?” 
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“Yes, sir. He made me pilot his plane into the jungles 
of Brazil.” 

The Council perked up their collective ears, electrified. 
Brazil, where the Towers were being constructed, where 
strange reports were filtering back to them of sabotage 
and raids, of discontent and conspiracies. Each stared at 
his neighbor furtively, filled with uneasy suspicions. 

“You met others there?” 

“Two men.” 

“Tell us what took place.” 

The man Boardman recounted how he had listened at 
the door of the hut in the depths of the jungle, carefully 
avoiding the use of names and identifying remarks. He 
had evidently been coached by Boling to omit these. As 
he proceeded, the excitement in the Council room mounted 
to fever heat; paunchy faces lost their complacency. When 
he came to the description of the scrambler, of which none 
of them except Boling had anything but the vaguest knowl- 
edge, and the sudden stoppage of the atomic motor, there 
was a sensation. 

They were on their feet, literally snarling their terror. 
' They saw only too well the threat to civilization, to their 
, already accustomed power. They glared at each other, 

' ready to tear at each other’s throats. The traitor was in 
their midst, one of the Council, who had sat side by side 
with them. 

“Names, names!” Biggs almost screamed, his judicial 
dignity cast to the winds. “Tell us the names of these 
traitors that we may burn them to Hell!” 

“Yes, yes.” Everyone was on his feet, even Woods. 
The clamor was terrific. “We demand that you tell us; 
it is our right to know. We shall deal with them!” 
Boling looked at them grimly, even scornfully. They 
looked like nothing but a pack of ravening wolves, fangs 
bared for the kill. The peril of loss of power had stripped 
from them the veneer of civilization, all their suave cul- 
ture and aplomb. The beast in them was afoot. Boling 
did not doubt that if the guilty member of the Council 
were in their midst, they would turn and rend him limb 
from limb in true wolf fashion. He held poised a mo- 
/ ment, enjoying the sense of contempt, of power he had 
' over them, yet oddly raw inside, and filled with a great 
reluctance to name at least one name. 

“Tell them,” he said finally to Boardman, “the name of 
your employer.” 

^‘William Janus.” 

A long drawn out snarl met the name. Man turned on 
man, fingers ready to grip, to tear. But Janus was not 
present. 

“I knew it,” half screamed Stoddard. “The dirty, 
psalm-singing hypocrite. With his talk of God and the 
devil. Judas, that’s what he is.” 

“Why isn!t he here, why isn’t he under arrest?” Bur- 
bridge demanded. 

“Because,” said Boling calmly, “I did not want him or 
his confederate to take alarm. We must scotch the en- 
^ tire conspiracy simultaneously; leave no loose ends.” 

“Who are the men in Brazil?” Woods asked suddenly. 
Boling nodded to Boardman, not trusting himself to 
speak. There was a peculiar obstruction in his throat. 
He was furiously angry with himself at this sign of hu- 
man weakness, but he could not help it, 

Boardman said sullenly. “A man named Jennings and 
. a man named — Haynes.” 



Now indeed there was a sensation. 

“Haynes!” The name rose on every hand. Incredulity, 
fear, suspicion, were inextricably intertwined. 

“Haynes!” Biggs shouted. “Impossible, man. He’s 
been dead these two years. You told us so, Boling.” 

The tumult died abruptly. All eyes were turned on 
Boling, who faced them steadily, his deep eyes pain-swept. 

“I did,” he said simply. “I was so informed by my 
spies. But now it seems he is alive.” 

The Council sensed something of his inner struggle. 

“He was your assistant,” Burbridge said curiously, 
“What do you intend doing?” 

The man straightened up as though under a lash. His 
voice boomed out startlingly, savagely. 

“Do?” he cried. “I’ve already done it. Orders were 
transmitted to Collete and Ferdinand to descend on him in 
force, seize him and bring him to us in chains. Even if 
he were ray son, he must die. He has betrayed me, all of 
us. He and Janus die together as a public show, a warn- 
ing to all traitors. General Woods, have Janus arrested 
immediately.” 

Woods nodded quickly, arose at once and left the room. 

Then Boling suddenly collapsed. He fell back in his 
chair, clawing for breath. His face purpled, his hands 
clutched feebly. Alarmed, the other members of the 
Council crowded around him. . 

“It — it’s nothing,” he gasped. “The Emissaries are try- 
ing to communicate with me. Leave me alone.” 

And such was the force of this indomitable man that 
they quietly filed out, leaving him rigid, entranced, in his 
chair. 

But Burbridge shook his head. 

“It may be the Emissaries,” he murmured. “But I think 
Haynes had something to do with it too. He loved the 
man in his own peculiar way.” 

The Council dispersed, filled with forebodings. Janus 
was a power, they knew, and not lightly to be taken. But 
the man they feared most was Haynes. They had heard 
enough of his phenomenal scientific ability; they knew he 
had been responsible for the creation of the motor, Boling 
had been merely a channel of communication for the Emis- 
saries. He was dangerous, and they would not breathe 
easy until they heard of his arrest, and execution. 

They did not know that Boling was actually hearing 
from the Emissaries. When he came to himself, the Coun- 
cil chamber, was dark, deserted. He shook himself sav- 
agely. The Emissaries had been coldly dispassionate in 
their demands. The Towers, they said, were not proceed- 
ing as per schedule. Work must be speeded up. Else there 
would be reprisals. 

• • » » 

Haynes flung himself angrily away from the ominously 
silent radio. 

“There’s something wrong, Jennings,” he said uneasily 
to his assistant. “This is the fifth day there’s been no 
word from Janus,” 

“Perhaps he’s too busy organizing his squadrons for the 
big push,” Jennings answered soothingly. 

“Nonsense. When I heard from him last everything 
was ready. In a day or two, the signal was to be flashed 
to me.” Haynes was striding up and down the narrow 
confines of the little hut. “He doesn’t answer my code 
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signals; it’s as though he was completely swallowed up.” 
He whirled and faced his assistant with eyes that blazed 
hotly behind their glasses. “I tell you I don’t like it. It’s 
maddening; to be on the verge of success and be balked 
like this. Something has happened to Janus.’* 

Jennings got up lazily, stretched himself. He never lost 
his calm, even in the thick of battle. 

“Why not start the scrambler working any way,” he half 
yawned, “and start things going on our own?” 

“No,” Haynes replied decisively. “That would be ruin- 
ous to our plans. We’d plunge the world into confusion 
fast enough, but there’d be no one to take over. I’ll wait 
twenty-four hours, and if I don’t hear from Janus in that 
time. I’m leaving for New York to find out what happened. 
If Janus is missing, I may be able to get in touch with 
some of his subordinates and try and organize the thing 
again somehow.” 

Jennings flexed his great muscles. 

“I’m not particularly good at waiting, but if you say it’s 
twenty-four hours more. I’ll try and get some sleep now.” 
Without more ado he threw himself down on his narrow 
bunk, and in half a minute was snoring thunderously. 

But Haynes paced up and down, up and down. He was 
worried. Jemus was above all methodical, precise. Un- 
less he were dead or in prison, he would have commun- 
icated with him, he was sure. The future was suddenly 
overcast with ominous clouds. He ached for activity, and 
he was forcing himself to wait a long, long day. 

But already, though he did not know it, a train of events 
was being set in motion that would bring most unpleasant 
activity long before the expiration of that period. 

CHAPTER VIII 
Captured! 

• Construction Camp No. 3326 was directly on the Equa- 
tor, in the heart of the steaming Brazilian jungle, and 
not a hundred miles southwest from the well-hidden lair 
of Philip Haynes. 

As far as the eye could reach, to the east and to the west, 
on an undeviating straight line, a half mile-wide gash 
thrust purposefully through primitive forest. 

Within the man-made garfi activity roared its insistent 
note. Every thousand feet, so close together they almost 
touched, metallic foundations dug deeply into the crumbly 
soil. Strange gleaming metallic structures rose in skele- 
ton construction at infrequent intervals. Here and there 
a half finished tower lolled drunkenly, a mass of twisted 
broken metal. 

To one side, close to the northern edge of the jungle, a 
huge building housed a series of squat, ungainly Boling 
motors, humming softly and extracting immense power 
from violently disrupted gases. A narrow gauge railroad 
ran gleaming steel tracks along the ruler-strSight gash. 
Silent, swift moving trains, powered by the atomic motor, 
brought on flat cars in endless procession, equipment, 
metals, food, all to be added to the gigantic dumps of 
material already on the ground. 

The camp was a swarm of activity. Thousands of men 
sweated and toiled imder an unblinking, cruel sun, slapped 
at fever-laden mosquitoes, cursed at their fate. Hard- 
faced men, dressed in the universal grey of the Coimcil 
Army, paraded ostentatiously back and forth, bayoneted 



rifles ominously at the ready. These men were notoriously 
quick on the trigger. Sedition to them might be only a 
resentful gesture, a mere glance of the eye, and there would 
be one less worker to worry over the task of the Towers. 

Only that morning a half dozen supposed agents of a 
hidden conspiracy had been shot before the assembled 
workers. The tension was growing; the drafted men, soft- 
bodied, soft-handed, yearned for the easy fleshpots of home, 
filled the hospital units with their sick weary bodies. But 
the guards were numerous and alert, ready to stamp out 
the slightest sign of trouble. Overhead a dozen pursuit 
planes swung in great circles, prepared to repel the lone, 
fast moving raider that had harried the construction camps 
for months past 

Headquarters perched on the southern edge of the jun- 
gle; a low long structure, heavily sheathed with twenty- 
inch battle^p plate to defy bombing from above, and 
sudden revolt from without. The interior was luxuriously 
fitted; a suite of ornate offices and Sybaritic living quar- 
ters. The air was artificially cooled and washed of im- 
purities; a swimming pool and cold showers ministered to 
the comfort and well being of the officials supervising the 
construction of the Towers. 

Two men sat facing each other across a table in one of 
the outer offices. Iced drinks in tall, tinkling glasses were 
at their elbows. Karl Ferdinand, General Manager of 
Construction for the South American sector, glanced 
keenly across at General Alphonse Colette, resplendent in 
white and gold braid. 

“You have got to put a stop to this. General,” said Fer- 
dinand, thrumming with his fingers. “Several more suc- 
cessful raids like the last one; and the morale of our work- 
ers will be completely gone. Already they are on edge, 
sullen, ripe for revolt.” 

Colette lifted his glass, siurveyed its sparkling fizz for 
a moment, took a long draught, set the glass down, wiped 
his drooping mustache, and shrugged. When he shrugged, 
his paunch bobbed ludicrously with his shoulders. 

“I can do no more. That fellow is a devil. I’ve never 
se^ a plane handled like that one. Last time I was sure 
we had him. The trap was set; he was hemmed in. It 
should have been what you Americans call ‘a cinch.’ Yet 
what happens! The idiot dives into the jungle — the jun- 
gle, mind you! — with a plane, and gets away. 

“Daily we seize agents of his; we offer them freedom if 
they will disclose his whereabouts, who he is. But they 
all go to their death protesting they don’t know. And I 
believe them. He is a clever fellow, that one.” 

He lifted his glass as if in salute, tossed off the balance 
of his drink. 

A gleam of annoyance flitted over Ferdinand’s dark, 
shifty countenance, and was gone. He spoke heartily and 
smoothly. 

“I know you are an able soldier and have done your 
best. General. But imagine my position. The work is 
being held up; and Boling of the Coimcil is making the 
air blue with messages. I am in disfavor. I am ambi- 
tious, General; I don’t want to be left in this pesthole all 
my life. If my work met with approval here, I might be 
advanced, who knows, even to — ” 

He checked himself with calculated effect, stared at Col- 
ette with shrewd appraising eyes. 

That worthy shrugged his Moulders indifferently, helped 
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himself to another drink from a tall, thin-stemmed bottle 
and a carafe of ice cubes. 

“Me, I am not ambitious. I am content to command 
my soldiers, obey the orders of my superiors. It is sim- 
pler so.” 

Ferdinand said softly to himself. “Fool! That is why 
you are here, and Woods is on the Council.” 

“Did you speak?” asked Colette. 

“No, my friend, I was just thinking — ” 

An orderly came soft-footed into the room, laid a typed 
message in front of Ferdinand, saluted, and glided silently 
out. 

Ferdinand made a gesture of annoyance. 

“Another code radiogram from Boling. He positively 
bombards me with instructions, complaints. I suppose 
he’s on the warpath this time.” 

He reached in an inside drawer for his code-book, pulled 
it out. “You’ll pardon me. General. You know Boling. 
He’ll want an answer immediately.” 

“Certainly; go ahead.” The General stretched his feet 
luxuriously, folded his short hands on a corpulent stomach, 
and composed himself for a nap. 

• Ferdinand worked steadily at his code, glancing up every 
so often to look at Colette. But Colette was fast asleep, 
his mouth slightly open. Ferdinand grimaced contempt- 
uously, went back to his task. Suddenly he exclaimed 
sharply, hunched over, and fairly pawed through the code 
in his eagerness. He worked fast and furiously. 

At last the deciphering was finished. He leaned back in 
his chair, read his translation over and over again. His 
dark eyes glittered. He glanced quickly at the General, 
but he was still peacefully asleep. For a long while he 
sat immobile, unstirring, his brow furrowed with thought. 
At last he smiled strangely, got up, code book under arm, 
and tiptoed softly out of the room so as not to disturb the 
sleeper. 

He went directly to the radio room. The operator 
swung around to greet him. 

“Have you received any messages from New York for 
General Colette?” 

“Yes sir; one just came through. I was about to send 
for an orderly to take it to him.” 

“Never mind,” said Ferdinand carelessly. “I am on 
my way to his quarters and I’ll take it in.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

The operator lifted a slip of blue paper, handed it to 
the manager. 

Ferdinand passed swiftly out of the radio room, went 
rapidly to his own private quarters. There he threw him- 
self down at his desk, scanned the code message. It was 
an exact counterpart of his own. His lip curled. 

“The Council isn’t very trusting,” he thought bitterly. 
He extracted a similar slip of blue paper from his desk. 
It was blank. For ten minutes he worked steadily, com- 
posing a message, thumbing through his code book until 
he found the right symbols. Then he typed it on the blue 
paper on a portable hand typewriter. The original he 
tore into little pieces, thrust them into a waste paper 
chute. 

He surveyed the forged message in his hand with a 
grim smile, sealed it in an official envelope, walked softly 
back to the office in which Colette was still placidly sleep- 
ing. 



He sat down in the seat he had previously quitted, placed 
the envelope on the table in front of Colette. Then he 
scuffed his feet noisily. 

Colette winked an eye, yawned, stretched luxuriously, 
and was awake. 

“Eh, eh,” he blinked. “I was asleep.” 

“Not for long,” Ferdinand assured him. “But an or- 
derly brought a radiogram for you. I told him to put it 
down, not to awaken you.” 

Colette surveyed it with sleep-filled eyes, yawned and 
said : “Pass me the code book, like a good fellow.” 

He slit open the envelope, and set laboriously to work 
to decode the forged message. Ferdinand watched him 
with feline look. 

“Eh, what’s this?” Colette was thoroughly awake now. 
“We have our hands on that fine fellow!” 

“Possibly you have received a duplicate of my instruc- 
tions.” 

**ListeD to this!” Colette thrust back his chair and read; 
“General Alphonse Colette, 

“Commanding Officer, 

“South American Sector. 

“You are to proceed at once in force to Rio Negro, point 
95 miles northwest Headquarters, Longitude 67 degrees, 
14 minutes. Latitude 0 degrees, 32 minutes, 36 seconds 
North. You are to arrest and keep in close custody all 
men found at indicated point, especially one Hugh Jen- 
nings and one Philip Haynes. Take all necessary precau- 
tions as they are dangerous and resourceful. Send them 
under heavy guard to New York Headquarters; other con- 
spirators, if captured, to be shot summarily. Keep intact 
all equipment, apparatus, buildings, of whatever kind and 
nature, you find at indicated point. General Manager 
Ferdinand is placed in full charge. It is essential that 
these instructions be carried out in complete detail. You 
will be held personally responsible for their proper exe- 
cution. 

(Signed) “The Power Council, 

John Boling, chairman.” 

“That is exactly the message I received,” said Ferdin- 
and. 

It was, except that the original message explicitly or- 
dered the complete destruction of Haynes’ equipment and 
made no mention of Ferdinand being placed in charge 
thereof. But Ferdinand did not see fit to enlighten Col- 
ette on such minor details. 

Colette smiled triumphantly. 

“We’ll put an end to these foolish fellows at once. No 
more will they disturb my repose with idiotic raids. 
Haynes, Haynes! The name is familiar. Oh yes, I re- 
member. He was Boling’s assistant, who disappeared two 
years ago.” Colette wagged his head; “A mouse of a 
man with glasses and a timid face. I would never expect 
him to turn out into a bold, bad conspirator.” 

“I remember the man well,” Ferdinand nodded. It was 
not his nature to remember benefits received, or to forget 
slights, intended or imintended. Haynes’ rebuff to his 
overtures on the Chicago-New York Airline still rankled. 

Colette arose sharply. “I shall proceed at once. This 
time they shall not escape me. Twenty battle planes to 
invest by air and a flotilla of three gunboats to ascend the 

* 99 

river. 

“I shall go with you, on one of the gunboats. And re- 
member, Colette, your instructions. The men are to bo 
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captured, but not the slightest piece of equipment to be 
harmed. All is to be turned over to me intact.” 

Colette looked at him curiously. “I wonder why?” he 
murmured. “Well, orders are orders.” He turned on 
his heel and left the room, a most unmilitary looking gen- 
eral. 

Ferdinand smiled softly at the corpulent retreating fig- 
ure. 

“You poor fool,” he whispered to himself. “Orders are 
orders to fools like you; but to me — ” He shrugged his 
shoulders in a most expressive gesture. 

• Haynes walked restless back and forth in the little 

clearing. Still no word from Janus. There was most 
assuredly something radically wrong somewhere. He stared 
irritably down at Jennings, who was placidly sprawling 
alongside of a twisted root. 

“How can you take it so calmly?” he demanded. 

“Why not? Getting all excited over the situation won’t 
help any.” 

“But the twenty-four hour period is almost up, and we 
haven’t heard from Janus.” 

Jennings sat up slowly. “You won’t,” he said. “Janus 
is captured, or dead. He is out of the picture. I feel it 
in my bones.” 

“Then what—” 

“Do what we agreed to do,” Jennings interrupted placid- 
ly. “Set your scrambler going, stop every Boling motor 
everywhere. Then we hop on our plane and fly north to 
see what we can see.” 

Haynes resumed his pacing, glanced at his wrist watch. 
“Good Lord,” he groaned, “two hours more.” 

“What the boys in the trenches called the zero hour,” 
Jennings informed him. 

Haynes stopped short in his restless movements, lis- 
tened upward with strained attention. 

“What’s that?” 

Jennings cocked his great tawny head, and lazily re- 
sumed his reclining position. 

“A plane,” he said laconically. “Equipped with muf- 
fler.” 

“Maybe it’s Janus.” 

Jennings shook his head. “No. More likely one of the 
Council’s scout planes wandering around, optimistic 
enough to think they can locate us. Let him try.” 

But Haynes was not satisfied. He listened again, in 
strained attitude. 

“There’s more than one,” he announced finally, “and the 
noise is getting louder.” 

Jennings came to his feet at once. There was no doubt 
about it. The muffled roar of the propellers was quite 
audible now, and increasing in pitch, as though a squadron 
of planes were diving fast for their hidden location. 

“They’re coming straight for us,” Hajynee shouted. 
“We’ve been discovered. Run for the plane. It’s our 
only chance.” ■ 

The overhead roar grew in volume'. The planes were 
skimming the tangled tops of their sanctuary, swinging 
around in a wide circle. 

The two men ran swiftly down the hidden trail to the 
bank of the river. A thousand despairs clutched at 
Haynes. They had been betrayed! Was it Janus? Im- 
possible, yet — Haynes felt his whole life work crumble. 
He envisioned Boling, triumphant, coldly implacable; him- 



self and Jennings in front of leveled rifles. Another fifty 
yards and they would reach the overhang where their 
plane was hidden. It was a chance in a thousand. If they 
could take off from the river before the circling planes 
discovered them, they might possibly be able to get away 
from pursuit. Might! It was the slimmest of chances at 
the best. 

They burst out simultaneously on the Rio Negro, its 
ominous black waters rolling swiftly down to the Amazon. 

Jennings groaned, and thrust Haynes violently back into 
the protection of the jungle. Escape was cut off. Three 
gunboats, wicked looking snouts pointing squarely at them, 
swung in the current, not a hundred feet from shore. A 
shout showed they had been discovered. ~ 

“Into the jungle, Haynes,” he cried, “it’s our only 
chance.” 

“Not even that is left you, messieurs,” said a voice close 
by. 

They whirled at the new peril. 

General Colette stepped out of dark, cavernous depths, 
resplendent in full uniform. Haynes glanced wildly 
about. More men stepped out on the trail, clad in the 
gray of the Council Army. They were surrounded, 
trapped. Resistance was impossible. 

In a trice they were seized, their arms bound securely 
behind their backs. 

“The fortunes of war, messieurs,” Colette murmured 
courteously. “Mr. Haynes,” he bowed, “we have met be- 
fore. This other gentleman is Mr. Jennings, n’est-ce pas?’* 

The blond giant nodded placidly. He did not seem at 
all perturbed at the sudden turn of events. 

Colette stared at him admiringly. “I could use such a 
one as you,” he said, and shrugged his shoulders. “But 
Headquarters, they say differently.” 

“What do you intend doing with us?” It was the first 
time Haynes had spoken since his capture. He was 
weighted down with despair; everything was over; plans, 
life itself, the earth irretrievably boimd in slavery to the 
Emissaries. 

“You are to be send direct to Mr. Boling,” said Colette. 
“You will proceed at once on board the Z33. Carewe!” 
he snapped. 

A soldier with double silver bars on his tunic stepped 
forward, saluted. 

“Yes, General.” 

“Escort these prisoners on board. Guard them well.” 

“Yes, General.” 

He turned and snapped out orders. In seconds the two 
prisoners were proceeding in an electro-launch toward the 
largest of the grey warships. 

Colette stared after them, shrugged characteristically. 

“We proceed now to find out what these men hid so 
long, mes enfants ” he addressed the remaining soldiers. 
“March!” 

« * « « 

On board the Z33, Haynes and Jennings stood with 
bound arms before Karl Ferdinand. He was seated at a 
table in the Commanding OflScer’s cabin, his black hair 
slicked shinily back, his tight compressed lips twisted tri- 
umphantly. The door was locked from the inside, no one 
else was present. 

Haynes stared back at him defiantly, Jennings with 
sleepy calm. 

“We’ve met twice before, Haynes,” said Ferdinand vin- 
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dictively. “Once you refused my offer, you turned me 
down with insults. The second time you were leaving 
the Council Chamber in dbgrace, while I — I was entering 
the Council’s employ. You see, I took your ill-meant ad- 
vice. I went to my cousin, flattered him into getting me 
the chance. Now we meet a third time. This time the 
tables are turned with a vengeance. I am on the road to 
a seat in the Council, and you — you are a traitor whose 
life is forfeit, subject to my whim.” 

Haynes smiled disdainfully. He had recovered from his 
first despair. Though he knew it was all over, he deter- 
mined to face his destiny like a man, without whining or 
complaint. 

“You lie, Ferdinand,” he said very precisely. “You are 
a mere underling of the Council. You have nothing to 
do with our fate. That is up to Boling.” 

Ferdinand started furiously from his chair. “You — 
you — ” he choked. “Who told you that?” 

Haynes said nothing. 

“Ah, I know,” Ferdinand sank back again in his seat 
“It was Colette. He is a great fool.” He looked craftily 
at Haynes. “Your machines are to be destroyed, you 
know.” 

Haynes started slightly, checked himself almost at once. 
Two years’ work to be destroyed in a minute. Well, why 
not. They certainly would be of no use to him any more. 

“It is a pity such important scientific apparatus should 
be smashed into scrap metal.” Haynes felt that Ferdin- 
and was watching him like a hawk. He was playing a 
deep game. Haynes did not know what it was, but he was 
determined to be on his guard. 

“It’s nothing,” he said indifferently. “Just a dynamo 
and some apparatus to furnish us with a little power.” 

Ferdinand smiled. “Come now. It is of no use to pre- 
tend. We know everything. You have been betrayed.” 

“Then why ask us?” 

Ferdinand was bafBed for the moment. Haynes was 
wary. Then Ferdinand determined to try a desperate 
shot. He had made a shrewd guess at the nature of the 
equipment upon receipt of Boling’s radiogram. The 
Council had been very insistent upon its immediate and 
complete destruction. But he needed verification. 

So he smiled as frankly as his secretive, cunning fea- 
tures would permit. 

“To show you how utterly you were betrayed, I shall 
tell you what your apparatus consists of.” 

Haynes said nothing. 

“It is,” Ferdinand was watching them both closely, “the 
machine for sending out interfering waves to stop all 
Boling motors.” In spying on his cousin’s notes, Ferdin- 
and had come across mention of the scrambler, knew that 
Haynes had worked with Boling on all of the inventions. 

Haynes felt the full force of the shot, but did not betray 
himself by even a twitch of a muscle. Jennings, however, 
fell neatly into the trap. His great hands tensed in their 
bonds. 

“Who was the damn traitor?” he started furiously, “Was 
it—” 

Haynes kicked him on the side of his shin. He broke 
off suddenly, realizing what he had done. But it was too 
late. Ferdinand rose, his dark sallow face aflame with 
triumph. 

“Thank you, Jennings. You have given me some much 
needed information. I know now what to do.” He went 



to the door, unlocked it, and called out. Carewe ap- 
peared. 

“I have examined these men, Captain. I am through 
with them now. Will you be good enough to loek them 
up and under strong guard. Under no circumstances are 
they to be permitted to speak to anyone. General Colette 
will give you further orders on his return. I am now go- 
ing ashore to meet him. Please have the launch ready,” 
Down in the dark, airless dungeon into which they had 
been thrust, heavy leg and arm shackles holding them rigid, 
uncomfortable, Hugh Jennings turned his head miserably 
to Haynes. 

“I am sorry,” he said simply. “My father always ac- 
cused me of having more muscle than intelligence, and he 
was right. I fell right into Ferdinand’s trap and betrayed 
your secret.” 

“You couldn’t help it,” said Haynes dully. “It was 
my fault for not warning you. He could never have deter- 
mined the scrambler s use from mere inspection.” He 
frowned in sudden thought. “He is a smooth, treacherous 
scoundrel. He is up to something. I wonder what it is.” 
“There’s one thing certain,” Jennings said. “Our lives 
aren’t worth a plugged atom. The Council will shoot us 
sure.” 

“I’m wondering,” frowned Haynes. “I have an idea 
Ferdinand will never let us get to the Couneil.” 

“You mean he’ll let us escap>e?” 

“No-o, not exactly. You see, we know too much.” 
“A-a-ah!” The exclamation spoke volumes. 

CHAPTER IX 

Two More Conspirators 

• Boling stared at the slip of paper in his hand. His face 
was haggard and lined, yet his shoulders seemed sud- 
denly released from an unbearable weight. Woods sat 
quietly in Boling’s private office, drumming with his eter- 
nal pencil. 

“By God, they’ve turned the trick.” Boling spoke low. 
Woods half turned. “What trick?” 

“Colette and Ferdinand have captured Haynes and de- 
stroyed the entire plant, Ferdinand says there isn’t a bit 
of machinery left intact.” 

“And Haynes?” 

“Is in chains with his man Jennings. Ferdinand is await- 
ing the arrival of the trans-oceanic flyer M6 to send them 
direct.” 

Woods lifted his bird-like head suddenly. 

“I don’t like that fellow Ferdinand.” 

Boling stared at him. 

“What of it?” he demanded violently. “He’s a good 
tool; does what is told him. What more do we want?” 
“Loyalty,” Woods murmured. 

Boling laughed harshly. “He’s loyal; he knows who 
has the power.” He swerved on Woods. “At least he ac- 
complished his mission. Where is Janus?” 

“Colonel Short will be reporting here shortly. He must 
have him by this time.” 

The door opened. Colonel Short stepped into the room, 
shut the door behind him. His name was a misnomer; 
he was tall and angular; pugnacious-jawed and the pos- 
sessor of a most military looking mustache. 

He saluted. 
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“Well — ?” Woods demanded sharply. 

“He got away, sir,” Short droned. 

“What!” The exclamation burst simultaneously from 
both men. 

“We reached his private estate by noon,” Short con- 
tinued, unmoved. “We surrounded it in force. I deployed 
two regiments across all roads; a fleet of planes guarded 
the air. I went personally to the house on the hill with a 
company of men. But the bird was flown, if you’ll par- 
don the expression. We searched the place thoroughly; 
turned everything inside out. The place was empty. Not 
even a dog to be found.” 

“But I spoke to him on the phone at half-hour intervals 
myself,” Boling exploded. 

“Yes, sir,” Short said woodenly. 

“Why man, the last call I put through was ten minutes 
before noon. He answered it himself.” 

“Yes sir, but he wasn’t there at twelve.” 

“Get out,” Boling yelled. 

“Yes sir.” And without so much as the turn of a hair 
Short saluted, and went stiffly out. 

“Damn it,” Boling stormed to Woods. “A fine lot of 
help you are. I wanted that damned hypocrite and 1 
wanted him badly. Yet your very efficient subordinate lets 
him slip through his fingers.” 

“Colonel Short is a very efficient soldier,” Woods re- 
torted defensively. 

“And a damned poor thief catcher. Well, after all, he 
wasn’t very important. Haynes was the dangerous man, 
and he’s captured. More, the scrambler's destroyed.” 

“That was the only one in existence?” Woods asked cur- 
iously. 

“There was one other; I had possession of it. But we 
had no more need for it; the world is completely in our 
control now. I didn’t want to take a chance on some other 
traitor getting hold of it, so I smashed it yesterday. 
Woods,” he said impressively, “the Boling atomic motor 
is here to stay; no one can stop its use now.” 

“How about the Emissaries?” 

Boling’s brow went black. “They’re getting their price,” 
he answered, “the Towers are under way. We’ll make up 
on our schedule now that Haynes can’t interfere any more. 
The people are contented.” 

“Yes,” Woods admitted. “They have their luxuries and 
their little pleasures. They do very little work. What 
more can they want?” 

“They’re not quite satisfied down at the Towers.” 

Woods shrugged. “That’s to be expected. Make men 
soft and they cry at even a little hardship. But Colette will 
take care of them.” 

* * ♦ * 

The great flyer, M6, rested its vast bulk easily on the 
smooth level of the Equatorial airport. A horde of me- 
chanics swarmed over her motor, wings and struts, tighten- 
ing, timing up, making certain that everything was in 
readiness for the return flight to New York. It was the 
latest type plane, carrying no gas or fuel of any kind. A 
radio power beam flashed steadily between Construction 
Camp 3326 and the landing field at New York. The plane 
lifted into the beam by means of a small auxiliary motor. 
There it was caught in a vast surge of power created by 
Boling motors at either end. 

The plane hurtled along the beam at five hundred miles 
an hour, its motors humming under the impact of the 



power wave, its propellers pounding furiously against re- 
sistant air. Thus there was no worry about fuel load, the 
hardest problem of all to solve for long sustained flights 
in earlier days, or steering by fallible humans. The plane 
rocketed through the air on its beam, swerving neither to 
the right nor to the left, heedless of fogs, air currents and 
storms. 

There was an air of something particularly unusual 
about this trip. No passengers boarded the vast liner, 
though the hour of departure was close at hand. No 
freight trundled on hoard. Triple lines of guiurds sur- 
rounded its bulk, turned back curiosity seekers among the 
workers. Soldiers literally bristled on the deck. 

Suddenly the great doors of Headquarters slid open. A 
squad of soldiers, heavily armed, came out at the double 
quick, shot at a rapid pace through double lanes of guards 
all the way to the flying field. Right in the center of the 
squad was the cause of all this commotion; the reason for 
the unusual precautions. Two prisoners, shackled to each 
other, were hurried along, roughly propelled by ungentle 
hands. They were Philip Haynes and Hugh Jennings. 

• Ferdinand watched them from his office window. There 
was a strange smile on his face. 

“You are taking extraordinary precautions, Colette,” he 
observed to his companion. 

“They are necessary,” the General said emphatically. 
“Ever since the workers discovered who our prisoners are, 
there has been trouble. They are dangerously close to re- 
volt; they feel that Haynes tried to liberate them from these 
damned Towers. My orders are to deliver them safely to 
the Council in New York, and I intend to do so.” 

Again a most peculiar, disagreeable smile played over 
Ferdinand’s lips. 

“You think they’ll reach New York?” he murmured. 

The soldier glanced at him sharply. 

“Why not? No plane has ever been lost on the power 
beam. What makes you say that?” 

“Nothing. Just idle conversation.” 

They watched the cordon of soldiers clear hastily away 
from the great ship, heard its auxiliary motor roar into 
life. It lifted straight up, very slowly, until it reached the 
three hundred-foot level. There the power beam caught it. 
The plane shot northeastward at smoothly accelerating 
speed. A bullet from a high powered rifle could not have 
sped more unerringly on its course. 

High over the Brazilian jungle it darted, rocketed at ten 
thousand feet over mountainous Venezuela, fled like a start- 
led bird out over the wide, waste waters of the Caribbean 
Sea. 

Deep in the hold, behind thick steel bars, a guard pacing 
slowly back imd forth in front of their cage, Jennings 
turned to Haynes with a wry smile. 

“You were wrong. Ferdinand did not kill us; he’s leav- 
ing that to the Council to do in proper and legal form.” 
Haynes shook his head positively. 

“There is something wrong about this. I still don’t be- 
lieve he intends letting us get to the Council with our story. 
He has the scrambler intact; and obviously the Council 
doesn’t know it.” 

“He can’t do anything now,” Jennings argued. “We’re 
almost half way on our course, under Colette’s men. He 
must have missed his chance.” 

Just then the great ship gave a sudden lurch. 
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Haynes was thrown violently against Jennings, and the 
two crashed heavily against the bars. The guard went 
down in a heap, his rifle clattering out of his hands. Jen- 
nings, sprawled as he was, made a grab for it, but another 
and more sickening dive sent it bouncing down a sharp- 
angled surface, out of his reach. 

Haynes struggled dizzily upward, caught hold of the 
steel bars for support. Jennings hauled himself upright, 
groaning. His head was badly cut. 

“My God,” he moaned, “what’s happened?” 

The great plane was tossing violently as if in the throes 
of a violent hurricane. The two men clung to the bars 
with all their might to avoid being smashed to shapeless 
blobs of flesh. The ship upended, and dived with a sick- 
ening rocking motion. Their arms were almost torn out 
of their sockets by the violently irregular changes of posi- 
tion, but they held on for grim life. The guard had been 
picked up bodily, and thrown against the bars with a dull 
thud. His outstretched hand hooked between the bars, 
held him wedged. His head lolled oddly. His neck had 
been broken. 

Outside there were cries of alarm, sudden screams. The 
ship tossed and whirled and dived. 

“We’ve dropped out of the power beam,” Haynes shouted 
above the gathering uproar. 

“Impossible,” Jennings yelled back, bracing himself 
against a particularly steep roll. “There are too many 
safeguards.” 

Haynes’ face went white. “I have it,” he screamed. 
“It’s Ferdinand’s doing. He’s deliberately wrecking the 
liner to get rid of us.” 

“How?” 

“ffe’s shut off the power beam!” 

There was stunned, awful silence for a moment, then 
the screams rose in a crescendo of terror outside. The 
ship upended almost at a ninety degree angle, and com- 
menced dropping like a plummet. 

Jennings slithered over the bars which were now under 
his feet. His hand pawed over the body of the dead 
soldier, still wedged between the steel. 

“What are you doing?” Haynes cried, desperately try- 
ing to hold his position. 

“Get out of here.” 

“What for? We’re smashing in a few seconds.” 

“I’d rather he outside when it comes. Here it is, I’ve 
got it.” 

He fished out a hunch of keys picked out one at ran- 
dom. He looked like a great ape, as he swung to the 
bars, holding on with one hand, and with the other trying 
to insert a trembling key into a violently jerking lock. 
After several failures it finally clicked into position. It 
was the right key. The bolt tumbled, and the steel door 
swung open. 

The two prisoners dropped cautiously through, slith- 
ered down a steeply slanting floor. TTiey were in one 
of the tubular passageways of the liner. A guard swayed 
drunkenly down the other end, stared at them with un- 
seeing eyes, screamed something, and tumbled headlong 
into one of the staterooms that opened on the corridor. 
They could hear the spring lock slam into place. 

They staggered dizzily along, holding on to knobs for 
support, trying to make the open deck. Already they 
could hear the scream of the tortured air whistling by. 
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The ship had settled down to a smooth, headlong drop. 
There was very little side sway now. 

They bumped into guardsmen time and again; but no 
one paid them the slightest attention. The horror of 
death was in every eye. 

“We’re done for if we don’t make the open deck by the ' ^ 
time we smash,” Jennings exhorted, his face a bloody 
mask. 

“We’re done for anyway,” said Haynes weakly. He 
was at the end of his physical resources. 

Nevertheless they crawled and slithered and slid until 
they catapulted out onto the deck. It was Jennings’ cry 
of warning that saved Haynes. He grabbed automatically. 

For a moment they swung from the edge of the hatch al- 
most out into space. Then the ship righted itself a bit, 
and their bodies slapped against the deck again. They 
held on panting, the wind of their flight tearing at aching, 
straining arms. 

Haynes looked cautiously below', and closed his eyes 
with a groan. They were not a thousand feet up now, 
the Caribbean was a vast convex burnished mirror, blind- 
ingly cruel under the hot sun, rushing up at them with 
terrific speed. 

“Goodbye, Jennings,” he managed weakly. 

He never heard the answer. The doomed liner hit the 
water like a thunderbolt. There was a terrific crash, a 
splintering, rending, roaring sound; the resistant water 
heaved up in a hundred foot avalanche of boiling, tumb- 
ling wrath, the sun jumped crazily in a riotously revolv- 
ing heaven, and Haynes semk into the cold deep waters 
df oblivion. 

• Ferdinand read the radiogram aloud with impassive 

masked features. 

“Listen to this, Colette. M6 lost with all on board. 
Dropped unaccountably out of power beam into Caribbean. 
Rescue planes find only floating wreckage, some bodies. 

No one alive.” 

General Colette stared at Ferdinand with horror-filled 
eyes. He was a soldier and accustomed to sudden death. 

But this was too devilish, too coldly malignant. 

“You did this, Ferdinand,” he said slowly. 

Ferdinand whirled around sharply. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“There have been several very suspicious circumstances.” 

His eyes fixed his companion with an immovable stare. 

“For one thing, that message from the Council when I was 
asleep. It doesn’t fit in at all with the one that came 
through yesterday.” He pulled a sheet of paper out of 
his pocket. Ferdinand watched him with the intensity 
of a cat. He read: 

“ ‘Congratulations on successful capture of Haynes and 
destruction of his apparatus.’ ” 

He folded it very carefully, replaced it within his tunic. 

He tugged at his mustache thoughtfully and proceeded. 

“I took the trouble to make a secret visit to Haynes’ hid- 
ing place yesterday evening. Everything was removed; 
the motor, the dynamo, and the other peculiar-looking bit 
of equipment. Where, no one knows. You were in com- 
plete charge. Haynes knew something; he was to be got- 
ten out of the way. What could be simpler. You are in 
control of the power beam.” He blazed up suddenly. 

“I don’t know what infernal schemes you have up your 
sleeve, hut you’ve murdered an even hundred of my sol- 

,'ii 
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(Illustration by Paul) 



Haynes and Jennings tried to throw themselves forward. 
But an invisible wall intervened. They fell back in horror. 



“Just this, my dear Colette. You are in this as deep 
and as far as I am. If there’s to he any facing a firing 
squad, you’ll be alongside of me. No one will believe 
your story of the forged message.” 

“I have it to show.” 

“No you haven’t. I had the forethought to remove it 



itely stated that the machinery had been destroyed. It was 
worded almost exactly like mine. I was clever enough to 
in place of your real message. What do you say 
to that, my brave General?” 

Colette started, clapped his hand to his side for a non- 
existent sword. Swords had not been in fashion these 
many years. His cheeks swelled like a pouter pigeon; he 
was beside himself with rage. 

“Now, now, Colette,” Ferdinand soothed, “don’t take it 
that way. We are in this together for better or for worse, 
and if you’ll listen to me, it will be decidedly for the 
better. I wanted that apparatus of Haynes very badly. 
Do you know what it is?” 

“No.” The word came unwillingly. 

“It was a pretty little thing that Haynes and Boling had 
invented together. I’ve tried it out already. It can put a 



diers, and by the good God, you’re going to pay for it.” 
He moved wth little pigeon steps to a buzzer signal, 
his finger started to press. 

Ferdinand watched him with hate-filled, fear-stricken 
eyes. He started violently, cried out with a restraining 
gesture. 

“What are you going to do?” 

Colette paused, said curtly: “Place 
hold you for the Council’s orders.” 

“Don’t. Take your finger away before you place 
self into serious trouble. It’s your own life that’s 
stake, you fool.” 

Colette held his finger on the buzzer irresolutely, re 
moved it. 

It was his turn to say now: “What do you mean?” 
Ferdinand was his smooth, cunning self again. He lit 
erally beamed on the angry General. 



from your file as soon as it had outlived its usefulness. 
The code radio you sent the Council after the event defin- 
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stop to any Boling motor anywhere, and in such fashion 
that the motor cannot he started until the scrambler is 
switched off. Do you understand what that means?” 
Colette stared at him open-mouthed. For the moment he 
forgot his grievances, his rage. He gulped once. 

“Why, that means you can put an end to civilization.” 
Ferdinand nodded in satisfied fashion. 

“Exactly. Or rather, with this as a threat, or hy its 
judicious use for a period of days, we have the Council at 
our mercy.” 

“Yes, I can see that,” the General murmured abstract- 
edly. “They would never last against the outburst of 
popular fury.” 

“You are a man of quick wit and intelligence,” Ferdin- 
and flattered his dupe. “You’ve grasped the idea at once. 
The Council’s power is built solely on its control of the 
atomic motor. Take that control away, and its power 
collapses with it.” He was talking smoothly and per- 
suasively now. 

“Who are the members of the Council? Supermen? 
No, ordinary individuals who by a freak of the Emissaries 
were catapulted into positions of unlimited authority. 
Boling is a bull-headed ninny, with an oxlike brain. That 
was why the Emissaries’ messages did not rip through his 
nerve cells, as it did through those of better men. Woods, 
pouf, a thick-headed soldier who has been feeding on an 
entirely unmerited reputation. You, General, are braver 
and more skilful; you are a genius at maneuvers, yet 
your brilliance is hidden here in the depths of the jungle.” 
Colette took fire at that, as Ferdinand had craftily ex- 
pected he would. He was a simple soul under all his 
pompous strutting, and professional jealousy is the one 
chord to which even the best of men vibrate. 

‘There is truth in what you say,” he acknowledged. 
“After all, the campaign on the Marne was of my sugges- 
tion. He took all the glory.” 

“Exactly,” Ferdinand hastened. “Why shouldn’t you 
have his place on the Council and I one also? We shall 
not ask much. They will see the force of our arguments 
and there will be no trouble.” 

“Suppose they don’t?” 

“Then we’ll give them a taste of what could happen,” 
Ferdinand said airily. “Just stop every motor in the world 
for one minute. That will bring them around.” 

“But,” Colette protested doubtfully, “how about the 
Emissaries? They may object, and if they do . . .” 

“WTiy should they? They are not interested in earth 
squabbles. They want the Towers. Very well, the work 
will continue as soon as we are victorious.” 

Colette fumbled around, sadly puzzled, seeking other 
objections and finding none on the spur of the moment. 

Ferdinand seized the opportunity to grasp his hand’ 
and shake it vigorously. 

“Now we are agreed,” he said heartily. “We are 
friends and allies and soon members of the Power Coun- 
cil.” 

“But — ^but,” Colette protested feebly. His thin protest 
was brushed away in a torrent of words, and before the 
bewildered soldier knew quite what had happened, he was 
seated with a tall glass in his hand, listening to a succes- 
sion of plans evolved in the fertile mind of Ferdinand. 



CHAPTER X 
The Great Liberator 

• A little fishing smack sailed steadily westward over the 

broad monotonous bosom of the Caribbean. Its one 
patched sail bellied in the furnace-like breeze, a molten 
sun poured merciless heat on steamy water. 

The man holding the tiller was clad only in a dirty 
white loin-cloth and a wide flapping straw head-covering 
of indeterminate color. His wiry, brick-red body held 
little globules of perspiration on its surface. His hair was 
jet black, straight and coarse. 

“Madre de Dios,” he said to his companion, an Indian 
of similar hue and habiliments, in a mixture of bad Span- 
ish and corrupt Mayan, “it is very strange, where these 
white men come from. We find them floating on the sea, 
on a strange raft of metal, looking very dead. Nothing 
else in sight, no ship, no boat, eh, Pedro?” 

Pedro nodded. “It is very strange,” he agreed. “So 
came Quetzal, the ancient god of our race.” He looked 
down at the two motionless figures in the bottom of the 
boat. “He was white too, Jose,” he said speculatively. 

“Eh, Pedro, you have foolish ideas,” Jose assured him. 

Thereafter there was silence, while the fishing boat 
drove steadily for the treacherous, reef-bound coast of the 
Quintana Roo. Civilization had never touched these 
primitive descendants of the mighty Mayans; Boling, the 
Power Council, atomic motors. Emissaries were not even 
names to the wild Indians of that dangerous, sparsely set- 
tled land. 

So it was that Haynes and Jennings were nursed back 
to health through weeks of delirium and exhaustion with- 
out the outside world having any suspicion that they were 
alive. 

« » « • 

Six weeks later, two white men, worn, haggard, their 
clothes hanging loosely on thin, bony frames, slipped sur- 
reptiously by boat into the tiny harbor of Campeche. They 
landed at a deserted rotting wharf, waved a cordial fare- 
well to the two Indian fishermen who had transported them 
this far, and turned their faces toward the town. They 
were not afraid of being recognized; the past two months 
had wrought so many changes. Besides, officially they 
were dead men. 

“What’s our next move?” asked Jennings. 

Haynes quickened his pace. He scowled behind, his 
glasses, which, by a miracle; had managed to stick to his 
nose. 

“Find out what has happened since we dropped out of 
sight.” 

“Campeche is a small town.” 

“They’ll know something,” Haynes retorted confidently. 
“I’m sure Ferdinand’s been at work. We’ll hop to Mexico 
City for more detailed information.” 

“Then what?” 

“That depends.” 

They strode along in silence down the dusty road. A 
figure approached them, coming the other way, a Mexicsm 
in wide sombrero and gala clothing. He was humming a 
soft, langorous air. His black liquid eyes took in these 
two tattered strangers curiously, his perfect white teeth 
flashed in an engaging smile. 

They stopped and he stopped. Haynes had a little 
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Spanish. He questioned the Mexican. The Mexican 
smiled eind shrugged his shoulders. He burst into a tor- 
rent of fluid vowels. Jennings stared, not understanding 
a word; Haynes was manifestly bewildered. Then the 
Mexican smiled again, took off his sombrero with a sweep- 
ing flourish, bowed with the grace of a cavalier, and 
moved on, taking up his interrupted humming air. 

“Well?” asked Jennings. 

“I — I don’t know,” replied Haynes with a doubtful air. 
“I caught something about war and fighting, but he said 
it did not concern him. He did not bother his head about 
those things; the sight of his sweetheart was far more im- 
portant.” 

Jennings grinned. “At that he may be right. But we’d 
better find someone who can give us more definite infor- 
mation.” 

“I think our best course is to hit direct for Mexico City. 
Maybe there’s an airplane in town.” 

They directed their footsteps to the outskirts. With 
bounding hearts they discovered a level landing field and 
a lone plane of antique vintage resting morosely in the 
dust. No one was in sight; the heat of noon shimmered 
hazily over the field. 

Haynes exclaimed and broke into a run. 

“Just what we need.” They came up panting. Haynes 
examined the plane with expert eyes saw that while decrep- 
it it was still serviceable. A glance at the tank showed it 
to be half full. Haynes made a hasty calculation and 
took a deep breath. It Would just about take them to 
Mexico Gty. 

He glanced around quickly. There was still no one in 
sight He climbed hastily into the cockpit. 

“Give her a twirl,” he said briefly. 

Jennings ran in front, seized the propeller with still 
powerful hands. He spun it mightily. The motor caught, 
roared into wheezing, spasmodic life. Jennings ran back 
and jumped into the cockpit alongside of Haynes. Haynes 
opened the throttle, lifted the joystick. The plane lum- 
bered along the uneven ground and jerked protestingly 
into the air. 

• They found Mexico City in a fever of excitement and 

ferment of activity. The vast Square in front of the 
Cathedral was jammed with gesticulating, volatile Latins. 
On every face, softened by three years of luxurious, al- 
most laborless living, were stamped new and unaccustomed 
lines of fear and anxiety. A babble of voices rose from 
the vast assemblage. All eyes were turned to the steps of 
the Cathedral. A swarm of determined looking Nordic 
soldiers of the Council army pushed their way arrogantly 
through the mob. It was the Council’s policy to police 
each country with members of an alien, antagonistic race. 
By so doing, they thought to avoid the perils of possible 
fraternizing between the people and the soldiery. 

To one side of the Square, before an enormous building 
in which the Boling motors were housed, a regiment was 
drawn up in full battle array; green-tunicked, helmeted, 
bayonets gleaming in the hot Latin sun, machine guns be- 
hind sandbags, and light field artillery thrusting their long 
shiny noses directly on the Square. Something untoward 
was about to take place. 

Haynes and Jennings wormed their way through the un- 
easy, already panicky mob as far as they could. They had 
hidden their derelict on the outskirts of the city. Thus 



far Haynes’ efforts with his limited Spanish to make him- 
self understood had been unsuccessful. The Mexicans 
either shrugged their shoulders or sidled away suspicious- 
ly at his halting requests for information. They were still 
in the dark as to the events of the past two months. 

So they waited, now almost in the front rank of the 
tightly packed mass of people, all faces turning fearfully, 
expectantly, from the grim, blank, guarded walls of the 
Power Building, to the Cathedral. 

At length a group of men stepped swiftly out on the 
steps of the great religious edifice. Their ranks opened, 
and one man, coldly calculating of eye, his aristocratic 
head proudly uplifted, paused to survey the vast assem- 
blage. 

Haynes dug Jennings sharply in the ribs. 

“It’s Burbridge,” he said excitedly. 

Jennings grunted. “A member of the Council, eh? That 
means we’ve hit into something important.” 

“Sssh!” Haynes whispered. Burbridge had started to 
speak. A series of amplifiers carried his words clearly 
to every part of the great Square; carried them, as they 
found out afterwards, on radio waves to every village and 
hamlet in Mexico and Central America. He spoke in pre- 
cise, impeccable Spanish, and so slowly that Haynes could 
follow every syllable. There was a hush on the straining 
people; no one moved, no one coughed even. It was evi- 
dent that events of the utmost importance were to be fore- 
shadowed. 

“People of Mexico,” Burbridge enunciated, “you are 
about to be given an opportunity to show your gratitude 
for the blessings that the Power Council has bestowed upon 
your nation, upon the entire world. There are forces at 
work, dark, evil men and their dupes, who desire to de- 
stroy the Boling motors, to bring back the old back-break- 
ing toil, the curse of mankind; to bring back poverty, 
crime, all the evils of the old struggle for existence, into 
the world.” 

A particularly well fed man near Haynes muttered un- 
der his breath: “My son, he die on Towers from over- 
work. He cannot hear you now.” 

Burbridge continued. “There are other forces, even 
more unscrupulous. They wish to stop the motors, bring 
chaos into civilization, for one reason, and one reason 
only. To gain control of the motors, to oust the present 
benevolent Council and substitute their own dark tyranny. 
Then in truth would you be slaves.” 

Haynes turned furrowed, puzzled brow to Jennings. 

“That would be Ferdinand of course, but what and who 
were those other forces he referred to?” 

But Burbridge was speaking again. 

“We hear a good deal of complaint about the Towers 
and the Emissaries who demand their construction of us. 
It is little enough to pay for the manifold blessings of the 
atomic motor. For one year of your lives, each of you 
labor for the benefit of the Emissaries, for all of the other 
years, in which you enjoy the fruits of a luxurious exis- 
tence with a minimum of easy toil, is it not worth that 
slight sacrifice? 

“You wish to know why the Towers are being built. 
Unscrupulous lying men have insinuated that the comple- 
tion of the Towers means the permanent enslavement of 
the race to the Emissaries. That is a lie. The Emissaries 
are beings of a superior race who came to Earth from out 
of the depths of interstellar space. They are beings of 
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supernal wisdom who wished to share their wisdom with 
the race of earthmen. They chose John Boling, and the 
Power Council, as the medium for their relations with 
Earth. They do not seek your enslavement; if they did, 
do you not think they could have done so already? They 
have vast forces at their control, forces incalculably be- 
yond our knowledge. They have given you evidences of 
their might already. The traitor Ferdinand stopped the 
motors as he had threatened, with the machine he had 
stolen from the Council.” 

Haynes squeezed Jennings’ arm. Now they were getting 
to it. 

“What happened? The entire South American contin- 
ent was swept in a deluge of flaming electrical storms. 
Thousands of innocent people were killed because of Fer- 
dinand’s infamy. The traitor in his terror stopped his 
machine and the Boling motors resumed their beneficent 
operation. He fled from our wrath and the wrath of the 
Emissaries, but he will be found, and his machine de- 
stroyed.” 

Haynes groaned. His own search for Ferdinand might 
prove a lengthy one. 

Burbridge continued, after what was intended to be a 
dramatic pause. 

“It was not necessary for the Emissaries to explain the 
reason for the Towers, but at Boling’s supplication, they 
consented to do so.” 

The vast audience swayed like a ripe cornfield in the 
breeze. This was what they wanted. Burbridge smiled 
a cold, supercilious smile. Haynes said excitedly to Jen- 
nings: 

“A masterstroke. Boling has brains. He will invent 
some beautiful lie to- throw as a sop to the people. They 
will believe him.” 

Burbridge’s clear voice came resonantly through the 
amplifiers. 

“These Towers, when completed, will draw energy from 
interstellar space, from the cosmic rays themselves. En- 
ergy, mind you, in unlimited abundance, with infinite 
power, as far superior to the Boling atomic motors as they 
are to the antiquated, inefficient machines they supplanted. 
Upon their completion, there need be no further labor of 
any kind for the human race; the Towers will take care of 
every possible need, the earth will enter into an unim- 
aginable phase of existence of which we can only have a 
faint conception, a true and eternal Gmlden Age, for all 
mankind. That, my friends, is what the Emissaries hold 
in store for your children and your children’s children.” 

• A roar hurst from the packed multitudes, a roar that 

mounted into a tornado of “Vivcu.” The mob shook 
and quivered in a frenzy of emcrtion. The man who had 
muttered about his dead son was the loudest in the cheer- 
ing. Straw hats thrown high into the air formed a veri- 
table cloud of obscurance against the sun. The crowd had 
been won over. 

Burbridge stepped back and watched his work with a 
faintly contemptuous air. Haynes yelled to Jennings in 
the storm of sound. 

“What did I tell you? Boling’s masterstroke. They’ve 
swallowed it whole, hook and all.” 

Burbridge raised his hand for silence. 

“You are in hack of the Council, are you not?• ** 

A storm of “Sis” swept the throng. 



“Show it,” he shouted suddenly. “March with the Coun- 
cil Army north to Chihuahua. Exterminate the traitor 
Janus and his horde of religious fanatics.” 

“Down with Janus. Down with his religios. Give us 
weapons,” the crowd thundered. 

But Haynes was not listening. He stood stunned one 
breathless moment, not knowing what he had heard. Men 
jostled him, pushed him in their enthusiasm, but he was 
like a man bereft of . his senses. Janus alive, in revolt? 
Impossible; he had not heard aright! So certain had he 
been of Janus’s capture, and execution. 

But someone was shaking his arm violently, yelling into 
his ear. He turned, still dazed. It was Jennings, 

“For God’s sake, man, wake up. Did you hear that? 
Janus is alive!” 

Realization came suddenly flooding. Haynes’ pale weak 
eyes blazed with strange fires. He seemed to have grown 
inches taller. Janus was alive. The machine Ferdinand 
had taken from him was still intact. The darkness of de- 
spair passed from him like a cloud scudding before a great 
wind. His voice sounded strange in his own ears as in 
turn he gripped Jennings with a grip of steel. Its exul- 
tant ring carried over the frenzied roaring of the crowd. 
Poor, deluded fools! 

“We’ll win,” he shouted, “we’ll win, Jennings. Quick, 
we’re on our way.” 

“Where?” 

“To Chihuahua, of course!” 

Heedless of black looks, of muttered oaths, the two out- 
laws battered their way through the close-packed mob, 
sped through the wide boulevards of Mexico City, out to 
the hidden plane, roared their way happily northward on 
the contents of a stolen drum of gasoline. 

Long hours of flying until the tumbled, barren moun- 
tains and the encircling heat-stricken desert lay beneath 
like a relief map. They dived lower. 

Jennings discovered the camp first. It stretched on a 
great tableland between two frowning, serrated ranges, a 
veritable hive of activity. It was dusk almost, and lights 
glimmered intermittently. Great battle planes loomed 
formidaby to one side, countless rows of them. Tents 
were pitched, thousands of them. 

“Why, he’s got an army,” Jennings breathed in awe, 

“They are trained combat units,” Haynes answered joy- 
ously. “Janus was an organizer.” 

He set the plane down in a huge spiral dive. Below, 
his presence had been noted. Men were running to the 
battle planes; already several were in motion along the 
level stretch. An anti-aircraft gun swung its long thin 
barrel upward. 

But the old plane was trundling along the ground after 
a perfect three-point landing, scattering men from its path. 
When it came to a final bumping stop, Haynes stepped 
stiffly out of the cramped cockpit to face a dozen pointing 
rifles. A man came forward, clad in bright green. A 
silver badge was emblazoned on his tunic. 

“Identify yourselves at once,” he spoke crisply, in Eng- 
lish. 

“Take me to Janus,” Haynes cried impatiently, ignoring 
the question. Jennings stood coolly at his side. 

A buzz of disapprobation came from the thronging men. 
The officer’s brow darkened. 

“You mean the Great Liberator?” He laid peculiar 
stress on the last words. 
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“Good Lord!” Jennings muttered, intending nothing by 
it. 

“I mean Janus, William Janus,” Haynes said angrily. 
“What mummery is this?” 

“Take care how you speak,” retorted the ofiScer. “You 
are most disrespectful. Death is swift for the sacrile- 
gious. Again I ask your name and your mission.” 

There was something about his bearing that brought 
Haynes to a pause. He swallowed his anger and said: 

“Tell Janus that Philip Haynes is here to see him.” 

The oflBcer fell back a step in swift amazement. His 
eyes expressed incredulity. A hoarse guffaw broke from 
a soldier. 

“Philip Haynes, you! Now this is too much. You are 
but a dull impostor, to pick his name out from that of all 
men. Haynes is dead these past two months; he went 
to his death on the M6.” 

“I am very much alive, you fool,” Haynes exploded. 
“Take me to Janus at once, or it will be the worse for 
you. Or if you are afraid of two weaponless men, leave 
us here, and proceed to him with my message.” 

The officer looked at him doubtfully, shook his head, 
then gave orders to a soldier. The soldier saluted and 
went off at a trot. 

He came back a minute later, whispered into his officer’s 
ear. That worthy nodded, turned to the two men. 

“The Liberator will see you,” he said meaningly, “and 
if you are impostors, you had better begin on your prayers 
now.” 

They marched between a file of soldiers for a hundred 
yards, halted before a huge tent. The flap was thrust 
back by the sentinel, and they entered. 

A man was seated behind a desk, writing busily. He 
continued writing for an appreciable instant after they 
had entered, then he lifted cold, inscrutable eyes to his 
visitors. His face was pale, restrained, his dress soberly 
clerical. Only an enormous golden badge blazoned itself 
across the front of his civilian dress. 

Haynes and Jennings halted and said nothing. Neither 
did Janus. Their eyes held a long moment. Very pre- 
cisely, and without emotion, Janus turned to the escorting 
soldiers. 

“You may leave now.” 

The officer protested, “But, Sire.” 

The pale lips compressed. 

“You may leave now.” 

The officer stammered, bowed, and retreated in haste. 

CHAPTER XI 
The War in the Air 

• There was silence in the tent. Then Janus spoke quietly. 

“You are very welcome, Haynes, and you, Jennings. 
You come at a propitious moment. We are about to at- 
tack.” 

Haynes marveled at the lack of emotion in the man. 

“But you, Janus,” he burst out, “we thought you were 
dead. For a full week we waited your signal. Then we 
were captured.” 

Janus smiled his thin smile. “The servants of the Lord 
are abundantly protected. My spies heard of the approach 
of the Council soldiers to arrest me. Long ago, for cer- 



tain reasons, I had a secret tunnel built from under my 
house to a neighboring hill. I took it and escaped. Since 
then I remained in hiding, organizing my squadrons. Then 
I gave the signal, and they gathered. I have quite an 
army here in Mexico.” 

“But who,” asked Jennings, “was the traitor who dis- 
closed our plans?” 

A pale flush surmounted the oil man’s sallow cheeks. 
It was the first sign of emotion Haynes had ever noted in 
him. 

“It was my pilot,” he said in low tones. “He has since 
paid for his treachery.” 

Haynes asked curiously: “You are called here the Great 
Liberator; why?” 

The man stared at him with veiled eyes, then: “My 
men are all my children. All religions have laid aside 
their doctrinal differences in the face of the common ene- 
my, the Devil, and all his works. We go forth to battle 
under a great banner, and I, it has been said among the 
men, am the Liberator to lead them to victory.” 

It was Haynes’ turn to stare. He knew the man was a 
religious megalomaniac, but he never dreamt it would 
lead him to such absurdities. Janus met his gaze calmly, 
and Haynes perforce shrugged. W^r made strange bed- 
fellows and he, without resources, without men, must be 
content with Janus as an ally. But in the event of vic- 
tory, he could see now that there would be other dan- 
gerous problems to solve if civilization was not to be 
overwhelmed in a flood of fanaticism. 

“What are your plans now?” was all he said. 

“Quite simple. I have a thousand bombing planes, each 
capable of holding twenty-five men and three tons of high 
explosives. We take off tomorrow for New York. The 
balance of the army, some fifty thousand men, march north 
on foot into Texas, to attack and destroy systematically all 
atomic motor stations. We expect the army will swell on 
its progress by accretions of sympathizers.” 

“But surely Boling has not been idle all this time,” 
Haynes protested. 

“Of course not. As a matter of fact we have word he is 
thoroughly prepared. Five thousand battle planes are 
massed around New York and a half million men.” 

“Then how—?” 

Janus pressed pale fingertips together and proceeded 
with eyes cast down. 

“His planes draw their power from power beams set up 
by the atomic motor. I have been very careful to assemble 
only old-fashioned gasoline-powered planes. My Mexican 
oil wells have provided me with unlimited fuel.” 

“Well?” 

“Ferdinand and Colette have agreed to set the scrambler 
in operation again.” 

Exclamations broke simultaneously from Haynes and 
Jennings. 

“What! Ferdinand and Colette? But how in the name 
of—” 

“I have been in communication with them. They are 
hiding in the Andes, awaiting my signal. They too are 
stirring up discontent among the natives, organizing an 
army.” 

Haynes fixed him indignantly. “How can you join such 
man as allies. Ferdinand is an imscrupulous man. His 
one drought is to perpetuate the motors and gain for him- 
self Boling’s power.” 
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“I know it.” 

“Then why—” 

Janus smiled inscrutably. 

“Ferdinand believes that after the victory, he will snatch 
the fruits. He is mistaken. I shall have the men, and 
control of the key cities of the world. He will have the 
scrambler, and very few men. Very well. He would 
then be in a position, if displeased, to stop the motors , 
again. Let him. That is just what I want. In fact, I 
shall proceed further; I shall destroy them.” 

Haynes was astounded at the cold-blooded subtlety of 
the man. For the first time he began to feel uneasy. Was 
he not loosing on the world in the form of Janus a force 
as menacing to its well-being as Boling and the Emissar- 
ies? A ruthless theocracy under the iron hand of a man 
who already had assumed the title of a Messiah. Yet there 
was nothing he could do now. Janus was in control of the 
situation. He needed Janus and Janus did not need him. 
He dissembled. 

“That is a splendid plan,” he said heartily. Jennings 
turned sharply to look at him, but he pretended not to 
notice. “You say we start tomorrow? Then we had bet- 
ter get some sleep.” 

Janus arose. An ofi&cer entered the tent, bowed respect- 
fully. 

“Take Mr. Haynes and Mr. Jennings to ofi&cers’ quarters. 
See that they want for nothing.” 

That night, in the darkness, as they lay on their cots, 
Jennings voiced in vigorous and forceful language the 
pent-up emotions he had been compelled to conceal during 
the interview. 

“I couldn’t help it. Janus has the power right now. 
We must pretend to play along. It is all very complicated. 
If he defeats Boling with Ferdinand’s help, each will at- 
tempt to double-cross the other. We must stand on the 
outside, wary, watchful, to take advantage of the situa- 
tion. Boling and the Emissaries, Ferdinand, Janus, it is 
a question under which of the three the world would be 
worse off.” 

“But how can we do anything?” 

“I don’t know yet,” Haynes frankly acknowledged. “In 
the meantime let us sleep.” 

• The next morning at dawn the camp stirred into action. 

Janus greeted them in the midst of a half dozen radio 
operators. Instruments buzzed and clattered. Innumer- 
able messages were being sent out on directed beams to 
various hidden combat units scattered throughout the 
world, to Ferdinand and Colette on the Andean heights. 
Acknowledgements, reports, came pouring through the 
ether. Outside, the great camp was breaking up. The 
thousand battle planes were tuning up, filling the clear 
mountain air with indescribable roaring. Fifty thousand 
soldiers had struck their tents, lined up in mile-long col- 
umns, equipped in full marching order. They made a 
brave show, in their bright green uniforms, the emblazoned 
badges glittering in the early morning sun. Yet how piti- 
fully few, Haynes reflected, against the massed might of 
the Council armies, unless of course, Ferdinand kept his 
word and stopped all wheels from turning by the use of 
the scrambler. 

“It just occurred to me,” Jennings whispered. “If the 
motors are stopped, the Emissaries may interfere again.” 

“I’ve thought of that too,” Haynes acknowledged. “We 



must chance it, or prove to them somehow that we repu- 
diate the motors, give them conclusive evidence that we 
will not, cannot, use the motors again.” 

“How?” 

But Haynes did not reply. He was in a brown study, 
brow furrowed with thought, from which he did not emerge 
until Janus approached them and said; “We are ready to 
start.” 

Then he came to himself and to his surroundings, a little 
satisfied smile playing over his lips. He said nothing, but 
Jennings knew his chief. Haynes had a plan! 

It was an awe-inspiring sight, a thousand massed battle 
planes in long serried rows, each filled with its comple- 
ment of armed soldiery, propellers whirling in dizzying 
unison, the air vibrant with the noise of a thousand motors. 
They climbed into the leading plane, the three of them. The 
two pilots in the dual control cockpit saluted smartly. 
They occupied the mid section. In the rear compartment 
were the fighters, at the machine guns and the bomb con- 
trols. Underneath, in neat trip stacks, rested three tons 
of detonite, the most powerful of all explosives. The 
army of occupation was drawn up to the north, on the 
plateau, ready. 

Janus picked up his radiophone, looked about him once, 
spoke low into the transmitter. Every plane, every combat 
unit, caught the spoken word in its receiver. It was the 
long awaited signal. 

A loud cheer burst from the massed soldiery, the long 
lines swimg into open marching order. “Dies irae” burst 
from fifty thousand throats. At the same time the front 
line of planes rocketed into life, shot across the level 
stretch, engines roaring. They took off with the ease of 
great birds. As they went into the air, the second line 
accelerated into motion, then the third, and the fourth and 
the fifth until one thousand planes were zooming through 
the resistant atmosphere in a solid phalanx. Twenty par- 
allel rows of fifty planes abreast, keeping their appointed 
positions in perfect order. 

Already the marching army beneath had dwindled to a 
shapeless blob of tiny moving insects. The planes mount- 
ed higher, to the ten thousand foot level, and the fifty 
thousand men became just an indistinguishable shadow 
among other shadows in the mountains. 

The receiver next to Janus whined. He picked it up. 
He listened, gave one hasty, startled glance behind him, 
and poured orders into the transmitter. 

“What’s happened?” Haynes and Jennings chorused 
above the roar of the motor. 

“We are about to be attacked.” 

They turned in their seats, peered into the horizon. Al- 
ready their plane was wheeling, in unison with their row, 
and climbing for greater altitude. The machine gunners 
in the rear compartment were grimly at their posts, the 
squad was breaking out ammunition belts. 

Far to the south, at first a series of tiny dots, then de- 
veloping into individual planes, a squadron came hurtling 
along and upward to meet them. They were faster planes 
than the ones at Janus’ control, careening along on the 
surge of a great power beam. They came along fast, eas- 
ily overhauling the rebels. Mexico City had mobilized; 
the Power Council was striking the first blow. 

Haynes counted them. Two hundred, more or less. The 
odds of numbers were with Janus, but speed and ease of 
control rested with the Council planes. 
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Haynes shouted into the whirlwind. 

don’t you radio to Ferdinand? Now’s the time 
J.0 start the scrambler.’* 

Janus shook his head. 

“No,” he said laconically. “Would warn Boling. Give 
him time to prepare gas-powered motors.” 

Haynes acknowledged the force of this reasoning, set- 
tled back with tingling veins to watch the oncoming fight. 
The rebel planes were pointing upward, climbing desper- 
ately. The air was rare and cold now. Even in their fur- 
lined garments they felt cold. Oxygen masks had been 
broken out; they were breathing pure, controlled oxygen. 
The Council planes started to climb too. Twenty-five thou- 
sand feet, thirty thousand! Ice began to form on the 
struts, on the wings. Haynes was shivering uncontrol- 
lably. The motors labored, the propellers whirled aim- 
lessly. The planes wobbled, and flattened out. They were 
at the ceiling. 

Haynes stared down breathlessly through frosted lenses 
at the Council planes. They seemed to be in difficulty too. 
They soared above the twenty-five thousand foot level, lost 
headway like wounded birds, fluttered to broken dives back 
again until caught in the flow of the power beam. 

Jennings grinned behind his mask. His voice came to 
them through the radio equipment with which each helmet 
was outfitted. 

“Their power wave isn’t set for higher levels. They’re 
out of luck.” 

Janus picked up his outside radiophone, pressed it to a 
diaphragm set in his helmet. 

“What are you going to do?” Haynes interrupted. 

“Give the order for a general attack.” 

“Don’t. We’ll only waste time, lose part of our strength. 
That’s what Boling wants.” 

Janus put it down without a word. The Council planes 
below, seeing they were outmaneuvered, darted suddenly 
to lower levels, pointed their noses northward, and soon 
left their slower-moving rivals lumbering behind. 

“Going to join Boling’s main forces,” Jennings observed, 
taking off his mask. They too had dropped to the fifteen 
thousand foot level. 

They flew steadily northeastward, keeping in formation, 
maintaining a monotonous two hundred and fifty mile an 
hour speed. 

They met no further opposition. Scout planes hovered 
at respectful distances, keeping Headquarters in touch with 
their progress. 

The Gulf gleamed bluely below, the Florida peninsula 
thrust a questing finger into the water. Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, peissed in ordered procession be- 
low. At dusk they were flying over Washington; New 
York less than an hour away. 

Janus had been waiting for this moment. He picked up 
his radiophone, called the other planes. 

“Attach phones in series,” he said. 

To Haynes’ questioning look, he explained. 

“I’m communicating with Ferdinand. My transmitter 
by itself is not powerful enough. So Fm utilizing the 
combined power of the thousand to get sufficient energy. 

The phone buzzed. “All ready? Very well.” He re- 
peated the code word, Jafer over and over again. Five 
minutes of iteration and reiteration. Then the answering 
signal. He had established communication. 

“Ferdinand. I am nearing New York. Proceed with 



Plan A. Will communicate with you again after occupy- 
ing New York.” 

He tuned off, smiled his tight lipped smile. 

“He will shut off the atomic motors. Boling’s planes 
will not be able to leave the ground; those in the air will 
crash. We shall have no difficulty.” 

Haynes shook his head doubtfully. 

“I don’t trust the man.” 

“It is to his interest to work with us. Afterwards, we 
shall see.” 

They were nearing the metropolis now. The Jersey flats 
extended marshily beneath. Not a plane marred the even 
texture of the sky. From the ten thousand foot level the 
receding towns seemed motionless, dead. 

“You see,” said Janus. “Ferdinand has kept his word. 
The motors have been stepped.” 

It seemed that way, but Haynes was not satisfied. He 
did not say anything, however. 

New York loomed below, .serrated spires thrusting de- 
fiance against the heavens. The battle fleet dropped to 
lower levels, swept out over Long Island, to Astoria, where 
the Central Power Control Station housed the largest and 
most powerful of the atomic motors. It was the nerve 
center of the Americas. 

It was darkening fast now; twilight was only a dim glow 
on the Palisades. 

Suddenly Haynes screamed. “Look!” 

The men leaned over the cockpit, strained through the 
gloom. Diving from behind massed clouds over the At- 
lantic to the east, plane after plane, row after row, squad- 
ron after squadron, until the whole sky seemed swarming 
with hurtling, diving, rushing shapes came the battle fl^et 
of Boling. Five thousand planes equal in size and arma- 
ment to Janus’ fleet, superior in munbers, speed and man- 
euverability. 

Janus gasped once, his pale controlled face grew pur- 
plish red, distorted into a hideous mask of rage: 

‘The dirty, double-crossing son of Belial! He tricked 
me!” 

Never before had he lost control of his features, had he 
used violent words. Haynes grinned to himself, in spite 
of the seriousness of the situation. Janus, who had in- 
tended double-crossing Ferdinand, foaming at the mouth 
because that worthy had merely anticipated him. Jennings 
watched him in the darkness, his great hands clenching 
and unclenching, battle flaming in his eyes, but saying 
nothing. 

The attacking fleet approached like a thunderbolt. In a 
minute or two they would smash irresistibly into the 
weaker rebel forces. The surprise was complete; the trap 
was sprung. And Ferdinand, for reasons of his own, had 
failed them. 

Already individual planes of Janus’ force were wavering, 
dropping back from their positions. They were fast be- 
coming disorganized and demoralized. It would take vei y 
little to have them turn tail and flee, every plane itself, in 
utter rout. 

Janus had fallen back in his seat, white-faced, staring. 

“For God’s sake, man, hold your forces in line,” said 
Haynes sharply. 

Janus was suddenly an old mim. His lower lip trem- 
bled, pendulous. “It is no use,” he groaned. ‘Treachery! 
We shall be destroyed. Let us flee.” 

His trembling hand moved for the radiophone. Jen- 
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nings leaned forward suddenly, seized his hand in a steely 
grip. 

“No, you don’t,” he growled. “You’re fighting, whether 
you want to or not.” 

Janus struggled, but his feeble efforts were futile. He 
opened his mouth to scream, to summon aid from the 
soldiers in the rear compartment, but Jennings’ great hand 
clamped over his mouth. He dreigged him down out of 
sight. 

“Go to it, Haynes,” he said laconically, the while tying 
and gagging the helpless oil man with great dexterity. It 
was quite dark now. No one had seen the struggle. 

Haynes picked up the phone with glinting determina- 
tion. Boling’s fleet blackened the night sky, was almost 
upon them. 

Jennings arose, yelled “so long,” heaved a leg over the 
back of the compartment, dived into the soldiers’ enclosure, 
thrust an astonished machine gun crew to one side, fondled 
the long barrel with little terms of endearment, squinted 
along the sights, and yelled in a great voice: 

“Now come on, you so and sos.” 

Haynes spoke rapidly and concisely. 

“Haynes talking from flag plane. The Liberator wound- 
ed by broken rod. Haynes now in full command. Pre- 
serve ranks; any plane losing formation deemed traitor 
and dealt with accordingly. Keep level course for enemy 
until I give signal. Then change direction suddenly for 
upper level, obtain altitude over enemy. Drop first tier 
bombs at will. Use machine gun bursts only at close 
range. No wild firing. Proceed.” 

The rebel planes heard the voice of a master, and obeyed. 
Even above the thunder of the motors, from twenty-five 
thousand lusty throats, a rousing, earsplitting cheer crashed 
out. “Haynes!” it roared. 

The lines reformed as if by magic. Men’s hearts tensed 
with emotion, were filled with that power from which des- 
perate valor springs in the face of overwhelming odds. 
Jennings, sighting along his gun, sang lustily to himself 
in the frightful clamor. 

Down, down, in a swift rushing, irresistible dive, came 
the massed planes of Boling. Woods was in command, in 
the front plane, his bright restless eyes aflame. He turned 
to Short, his second in command. 

“Janus is a fool,” he observed. “He’s heading straight 
for us. We’ll go through his lines as if they were paper. 
We can afford to lose plane for plane.” 

Colonel Short grinned. “What does a religious fanatic, 
a civilian, know about tactics.” 

The front lines of the approaching fleets were not three 
hundred yards apart now. Terrific, cataclysmic collision 
seemed inevitable. Woods was content. He had planes to 
spare. 

Haynes kept his eyes glued ahead, piercing the gloom 
with nearsighted vision. 

The heavens were filled with roaring, rushing planes; 
the very stars were blotted out. He grasped the phone. 

“Now!” 

The joy sticks on a thousand planes were thrown sud- 
denly back as far as they could go. Tortured struts, twist- 
ing wings, screamed in protest. Men in the planes jerked 
violently off balance as noses pointed crazily upward. At 
least twenty planes broke vital parts under the tremendous 
strain, went wobbling and spitting to smashing destruction 
on the hard earth beneath. 



But the others held, somrfiow, kept their course. Right 
over the cowls of the astonished enemy they swept, line 
after line, barely clearing with their landing carriages. 
Woods was taken completely by surprise. He swore. 

“The so and so psalmsinger. I never gave him credit 
for that.” 

He whipped out swift orders, tried to dive his fleet in a 
steep bank, but it was too late. The enemy had gained 
altitude, were directly overhead. 

Shouting wildly the rebel planes tripped the first rack 
of bombs. Down they came hurtling, great spheres of de- 
struction. They ripped through the Council planes with 
great blinding gashes of explosion. A hundred battle 
fliers ripped into incandescence, fell headlong in long trail- 
ers of fire and smoke. Machine guns added staccato bursts 
to the din. Jennings yelled for more and more belts of 
ammunition; the bursts from his gun were almost con- 
tinuous. The barrel blistered to the touch. He sang an 
old Viking battle song; his blond hair whipped and tousled 
in the screaming gale. 

Bombs missing their mark, dashed to earth with ac- 
celerating fury. Astoria was suddenly a mass of exploding 
craters. The power houses, unharmed as yet, looked 
blankly on a volcano of spouting desolation. Haynes saw 
the danger. He needed the power houses intact. He 
clipped into the phone. 

“Cease dropping bombs. Leave power plants intact.” 

Officers shrugged weary shoulders. Was their new com- 
mander suddenly gone mad? Those power plants had 
been their chief objective for destruction. But being sol- 
diers and officers, they obeyed. 

Woods swore as a spray of bullets made tatters of his 
left wing. Orders spattered. The formation went into a 
steep-angled, desperate dive. 

In seconds it was over. Haynes’ flight had overshot its 
mark, it twisted, and was diving again for the wounded 
enemy. Woods had lost two hundred odd planes, Haynes 
not more than twenty-five. Jennings shouted and sang, 
but Haynes bit his lip. The enemy still outnumbered 
him almost five to one. 

Woods came out of his dive, banked sharply, and 
zoomed upward, to meet the diving foe in headlong col- 
lision. The noise of the encounter was terrific. Planes 
met head on at a combined speed of five hundred miles 
an hour. Great battle fliers telescoped completely, and 
locked in crazy embrace, went hurtling to instant flaming 
destruction. Unhurt fliers banked swiftly to avoid the 
dropping death, smashed into each other. The sky was a 
blazing pyre of deadly meteors. 

Then the remnants of the two flights were through each 
other’s ranks. Haynes counted casualties and swore. Of 
a thousand planes he had only five hundred left, and the 
Council had thirty-five hundred. Another victory like 
that, he reflected bitterly, and they would he ruined. But 
Woods chuckled and rubbed his hands gleefully. He peered 
out into the night, snapped orders to turn and pursue. 

Haynes acted swiftly. 

“Break out oxygen helmets,” he radioed, “and hit for 
the ceiling. Keep together.” 

At least, he figured, they would be able to make their 
escape. He remembered the combat unit from Mexico 
City. The power beam hit only the twenty five thousand 
foot level. 
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CHAPTER XII 

The Triumph of Ferdinand 

• Up and up the five hundred soared. The stars grew in 
brilliance and unwavering radiance. The night became 
a thing of freezing cold and desolation. Up and up they 
went, icy fingers reaching through fur garments, racking 
each bone with raking claws. Up and up until motors 
gasped and missed, planes were white-sheeted ghosts in an 
illimitable expanse of blue>black sky. The flight rocked 
insanely; it flattened out, barely able to maintain its 
altitude. 

At last they were safe, thought Haynes. They would 
maintain altitude as long as they could, slip away in the 
darkness of night, try and establish contact with the foot 
soldiers in Mexico. Something smothered, strangling, 
came from beneath his foot. Haynes gasped. He had for- 
gotten completely about Janus. Working with remorse- 
ful haste, he ungagged the almost asphyxiated oil man, 
clapped a helmet on his head. Slow labored breathing 
told him Janus was still alive, though unconscious. 

He turned to the radiophone to give orders. Before he 
did so, he glanced casually over the side. The glance 
lengthened into startled alarm. Boling’s forces were 
slanting upward beneath him, at a steady swift pace. Bol- 
ing was clever. The power beam had been lifted to new 
levels. 

The phone sputtered. The ice-covered planes turned 
abruptly, and shot westward as fast as gasping motors 
could hurl them. But Woods was right on their tail. Car- 
ried along on the vast surge of the power beam, requiring 
no air for carburetors, the Council forces catapulted re- 
lentlessly along. In fifteen minutes they had caught up 
with their laboring foe. 

Haynes groaned and gave orders to swerve and fight. 
Jennings sang in his helmet. Then ensued the weirdest, 
strangest battle since the beginning of the world. 

At the thirty thousand foot level, high above the clouds, 
in darkness relieved only by pale starshine — there was no 
moon — in thin keen atmosphere where a leak in an oxygen 
helmet meant horrible, choking death, great snow-white 
planes, slippery with sleet and ice, dived and labored up- 
right, twisted and crashed, machine guns made thin sounds 
as tracer bullets flamed startlingly against a velvet black 
drop, and men fought and died in the vast emptiness of 
space. 

Haynes crouched in his pit and watched the tide of bat- 
tle with flaming eyes. How the Emissaries must mock 
their dupes, he reflected bitterly. Killing each other over 
their gift to the gnat-like earthmen, while they, the Emis- 
saries, out in the unfathomable reaches of interstellar 
space, were coldly, dispassionately, weaving their nets to 
envelop the entire universe of worlds in their meshes. 

It could not last much longer, he reflected, as flier after 
flier went soundlessly to its doom. Back and forth the 
locked flights shattered and blazed. The black sky was 
pricked with tumbling, flaming planes, diving to atomized 
destruction thirty thousand feet below. Haynes took hasty 
count, as his own ship swirled and dipped. A bare hun- 
dred and fifty left. Woods, with far greater losses, had 
still fifteen hundred fighting ships intact. It was a war 
of attrition in which Haynes would inevitably be annihi- 
lated. 



At the spoken command, the rebels dived suddenly down, 
thin air screaming against taut steel wires. Woods’ forces 
tightened ranks and dropped after. 

They could not escape, Haynes saw grimly. The Boling 
ships were speedier than theirs. 

“Break ranks and fight, each for himself,” he ordered. 
They would fight to the last ship, be exterminated, yes, 
but take as many of the enemy with them as possible. Jen- 
nings tore off his helmet, breathed in great gulps of keen 
fresh air, and sang as lustily as ever. The outcome of the 
fight bothered him not one wit; this was living, and dying. 

The command scattered obediently just as fifteen hun- 
dred thunderbolts crashed among them. The opened for- 
mation lessened the number of casualties, however. It 
was a dog fight now, each for himself. Such was the con- 
fusion in the blackness of the night that friend shot down 
friend, enemy blundered past enemy scathless. 

It could not last forever, though. Haynes was down to 
a bare fifty ships, fighting desperately, but vainly, against 
overwhelming odds. Half his own crew was killed, one 
pilot had dropped over the side, the wings, the fuselage, 
were literally riddled with bullets. Torn struts and wires 
whipped backwards, death to any poor devil whose neck 
got in the way. 

They fought on, wearily, hopelessly. 

Woods shot a keen glance around, gave the order to 
close in for the final kill. Haynes saw them massing like 
an enveloping cloud, turned wearily westward for a last 
look. Then he jumped. A flight of planes was bearing 
rapidly eastward, an indeterminate number of them. 

One moment of unreasoning hope, then dull despair. 
Janus had used every available plane. These could only 
be reinforcements for Woods. But strangely enough, the 
enveloping cloud opened, turned to meet the invaders. 
Then Woods was alarmed too; that meant they were 
strangers. For the moment Haynes was given a breathing 
spell. 

Who could they be, he wondered. Then, as they ap- 
proached in rapid flight, he groaned. Friend or foe, it 
made no difference. There were not more than two hun- 
dred of them; Woods still maintained an overwhelming 
superiority. 

But the strangers came steadily on, seemingly unafraid 
of the threatening front. The Council planes surged for- 
ward to meet them. Haynes sprang into action. His piti- 
fully few ships were right on their tails, harrying, worry- 
ing. The opposing forces were five hundred yards apart. 
Woods’ flight at full speed. 

Suddenly, to Haynes’ astonished eyes, the enemy seemed 
to falter. The planes lost their forward motion, poised un- 
certainly, and went into long fluttering dives. Fifteen 
hundred ships, suddenly bereft of power, blobbing together 
into a horrible shapeless mass, coalescing in their down- 
ward plunge into splintered, twisted lumps of metal and 
human flesh. Long before they hit unyielding earth the 
entire mass was a whirlpool of fire, a vortex of flame. 

Haynes watched them fall in blazing ruin with awe- 
stricken eyes. His own planes were unharmed, kept on 
their even courses. So did the stranger ships. Suddenly 
Haynes realized what had happened. He leaped to his 
feet. 

“They’re Ferdinand’s,” he yelled across to a grinning 
Jennings. “He shipped the scrambler on board; he shut 
off the atomic motors.” 
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In the ecslacy of his deliverance, all former doubts were 
resolved. He turned to meet the oncoming planes, radio- 
ing joyful greetings. With instinctive precaution, he used 
the name of Janus, hardly realizing why he did it. Back 
came the message, laconic, monosyllabled. 

“Thanks!” 

The two flights were not a hundred yards apart now. 
Haynes’ men hung over the sides of their ships, shouting, 
waving greetings. Then something happened, so swiftly 
that there was no time to prepare for it. As at a given 
signal, myriad streaks of Are made parallel lines out of 
Ferdinand’s ships. The dreaded rat-a-tat of machine guns, 
multiplied a hundred fold, made the night hideous. A 
storm of bullets swept the unsuspecting, unprotected ships. 

Jennings staggered with a bullet in his shoulder, cursed 
in strange tongue, dived for the nearest machine gun. 
Haynes wiped the blood from his mouth, screamed into 
the phone. But it was too late. Ferdinand, the crafty, 
the unscrupulous, had caught them in a trap. 

Haynes caught fleeting glimpses of his ships rocking to 
destruction under the hail of steel, then his own plane 
swerved crazily and dived. He lost consciousness, his last 
thoughts bitter. Ferdinand had outsmarted them all, the 
clever ones, Boling, Colette, Janus, and himself, Haynes. 
Now there were only the Emissaries left. Then everything 
went black. 

• Haynes groaned and stirred weakly. 

“They’re tough, these birds,” he heard someone say far 
away. “You can’t kill ’em.” 

“They landed almost level. That bird with the glasses 
had a death grip on the stick.” 

“One died, though.” 

Who was that, Haynes wondered hazily, and opened his 
eyes. 

He was lying on a bare stone floor in a room bare of 
furnishings. Other figures lay motionless about him; 
some were sitting up. Three men, clad in a peculiar lemon 
yellow, with rifles on their shoulders, paced among the 
sprawling figures. Obviously Ferdinand’s men. Hard 
bitten, desperate cases they were, with hard cruel mouths 
and slitted eyes. 

Haynes ran a trembling hand over his forehead, turned 
gingerly and felt himself. He was horribly bruised and 
mashed all over, a collar bone might or might not be 
broken, but there were no other serious hurts. Jennings 
sat next him, holding his head. 

“Jennings,” Haynes whispered joyfully. 

The giant turned slowly, took his hand away, disclosing 
a battered pulp of a face, a head covered with blood. 

“My God!” Haynes cried out 

Jennings grinned helplessly. “No damage done except 
to my beauty. Glad to see you pull through.” . 

“\^ere are we?” 

Jennings looked slowly around. 

“Seems as though we’re in jail, and Ferdinand, bless his 
little heart, is the jailer.” 

“He outsmarted us all,” Haynes said bitterly. 

Jennings spat. “Yeah.” 

Haynes twisted the other >vay, saw two bodies, motion- 
less, beyond all help. 

“Janus,” he whispered. “Janus, and Woods.” 



Others were in the room, dead bodies and feebly groan- 
ing ones. 

“They got theirs, and we’re gettings ours next,” Jen- 
nings said wryly. 

“Keep quiet over there,” a guard swerved on them, “or 
I’ll bash your heads in.” 

A door opened suddenly, and a man came sprawling 
through, as though he had been violently shoved. He 
picked himself up and glared around with the furious rage 
of one accustomed to command. His squat powerful figure 
was tense, as though ready to spring, his long bony fin- 
gers spread wide. His sculptured features were masked 
in fury, 

“You dogs,” he roared, “do you know who I am? I am 
Boling.” 

A guard moved lithely over, gripped him by the collar, 
threw him sprawling down near Haynes. 

“Yeah?” he sneered. “Well, I’m the Queen o’ Sheba, 
and it makes no difference. Keep your mouth shut if 
you want your teeth.” 

Boling tried to rise, but Haynes plucked at him, whis- 
pered: 

“It won’t do you any good.” 

Boling swerved at the well remembered accents. His 
eyes went wide, incredulous. 

“Haynes!” 

His former assistant smiled weakly. 

“Yes, still alive, in spite of your well meant efforts.” 

Boling shook his massive head doggedly. 

“It was your own fault. You deliberately stood in my 
way. I hated to do it, but it was necessary. No one will 
ever know the pangs I suffered when I heard of your cap- 
ture, yet had you reached New York on the M6, you wouI§ 
have been executed.” 

Haynes nodded, half in admiration. Even in defeat, the 
man was indomitable. 

“Janus is dead, you know.” 

“I have no regrets. He deserved it.” 

“And now all of us, with our plotting and counterplot- 
ting, are dead or captured. By a man with no ideals, with 
no vision, with no beliefs except a personal lust for pow- 
er.” 

Boling shook his head wonderingly. 

“I can’t understand it.” 

It is easy,” Haynes told him. “The rest of us had cer- 
tain ideals; you and Janus in your own ways, sought a far 
off star. You were not wholly selfish. Ferdinand had no 
such limitations. His sole aim was power, self. Therefore 
he could lie, steal, doublecross, kill, without a qualm. 
Such men usually attain their ends; whether they keep the 
power that cost them so much is another matter.” 

“They don’t,” Jennings interrupted. “There are the 
Emissaries.” 

Boling started violently. 

“They won’t interfere,” he said bitterly. “As long as 
the motors are going, as long as work on the Towers pro- 
ceeds. Ferdinand has already started them.” 

“Tell me what happened,” Haynes urged. 

“Very little. I was fool enough to think Woods com- 
pletely victorious. I never dreamt Ferdinand was flying 
north with planes from the Andes, and the scrambler. I 
was in the powerhouse, undemeaA a bombproof shelter, 
watching the progress of the battle. Woods had refused to 
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let me go up with him. Suddenly the vision power in my 
I electro-field glasses died out; the continuous humming of 
the motors went bltmk. I ran up into the power room, 
found the men staring open-mouthed at the motors. Not 
a wheel turned. I cursed, and dived for the open. I saw 
j the awful cataclysmic fall of a thousand planes.” He shud- 
dered. “As long as I live. I’ll never forget that sight.” 
“While still in a daze,” he continued, “ a Right of planes 
came trundling to earth; men came jumping out, running. 
I heard my name called sharply; the next moment I was 
seized by dozens of hands. And here I am.” 

“Where are the other members of the Council?” Haynes 
asked softly. 

“Woods is here, dead. Burbridge is in Mexico; Faulk- 
ner and Harwood in Europe. The others are in New 
York.” 

‘Take heart then. Ferdinand has not won yet He has 
not even captured New York yet, much less the rest of the 



world. The other members of the Council will gather 
their forces, and overwhelm him.” 

“How?” Boling asked bitterly. He seemed suddenly a 
broken man, with the weight of a world’s sorrows on his 
sagging shoulders. “All Ferdinand has to do is turn on 
the scrambler, and everything stops. Unfortunately, the 
whole earth is geared to the atomic motor.” 

“That is a fault,” Haynes pointed out quietly. 

• Boling digested that. “Yes, I’m beginning to believe it 
myself,” he said slowly and with great effort, as if the 
confession were taking frightful toll on his vitality. “If 
the world were not so well and so closely organized, no 
one man could control it so easily. Yet I did it purposely, 
to consolidate my own power. I was selfish, I admit that.” 
“Selfish, yes,” Haynes defended him. “But sincerely 
believing that what you did was for the benefit of all hu- 
manity, too.” 




(Illustration by Paul) 
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Venus and Ganymede had joined the runaway procession. Daily they watched the bodies darting off 
into the vast reaches of interstellar space. 
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Boling’s face lit up surprisingly. He grasped Haynes 
feelingly by the hand. ‘Thank you,” he said simply. 

“It’s the truth,” Haynes told him. “Do you still be- 
lieve your lie about the Emissaries?” 

Boling shook his head remorsefully. “I never did. That 
was for public consumption. But I never believed your 
gloomy predictions either. I felt that whatever the Emis- 
saries wanted the Towers for would not interfere too much 
in the lives of earthmen.” 

“And now?” 

“I still believe so,” he said frankly. “But I also see for 
the fifst time that human affairs, earth affairs, are too deli- 
cately balanced to permit of interference by outside forces, 
no matter how kindly intentioned. The Emissaries have 
caused incalculable harm by their injection into our world. 
We must make our own blunders, find our own happiness, 
even under continued primitive conditions; any other way 
lies disaster.” 

Haynes leaned forward eagerly. Jennings turned a 
bloody mask. 

“Then you are willing now to give back the atomic 
motor to Ae Emissaries?” Haynes was trembling. 

Boling’s face was the visible battleground of a desperate 
struggle. Ambition, lust for power, in death agonies with 
realization of defeat, of mistaken life work. 

“Ye-e-e-s, I would.” 

Haynes pounded him on the shoulder. 

“Good,' we have a chance yet.” 

“What do you mean?” The man stared at him. “Neith- 
er Ferdinand nor the balance of the Coimcil, antagonistic 
as they are otherwise, would dream of yielding it back. 
It is their sole means of power over the world. Without 
it, how could they rule?” 

“I’ll show—” 

A guard bawled: “Shut up.” 

The door flung open, and Ferdinand entered, Colette at 
his side, dressed in gleaming white and gold. Ferdinand’s 
cunning, rat-like eyes swept the room, gleamed with un- 
holy triumph as they turned to the trio. Colette looked 
uneasy, faintly uncomfortable. 

“We have all omr friends together,” Ferdinemd mocked. 
“Boling, the master of the world, Haynes and Jennings, 
idealists with a pretty little invention they very kindly 
lent me, Jemus,” his eye flickered to the motionless, bat- 
tered body, “gone to the Heaven he craved so often to see; 
Woods, a good soldier, but imimaginative, like my friend 
Colette here.” 

Colette said nothing, and gnawed at his mustache. 

“All are here, in my hands,” Ferdinand continued his 
sneering discourse, “except a few ninnies, nonentities, on 
the Power Council. Pouf,” he snapped his fingers con- 
temptuously. “They were merely yes-men for Boling; 
they may continue to be yes-men for me, if they will. If 
they won’t, why then they die.” 

“What do you want, Ferdinand?” Boling interrupted 
harshly. “If you just came to crow over our misfortunes, 
get out; if you want something, get to the point, man.” 

“Still think you are the great Boling, ^?” Ferdinand 
sneered. His mood changed to one of hate, of venom. 

“Everyone is dirt beneath your feet You made me 
manager in South America, true, but you ordered me 
around as if I were an office boy. If anything went wrong, 
I was to hlame; I had to submit to your august displeas- 
ure. Now it is the other way round; I — ” 



“I told you to come to the point,” Boling interrupted 
argumentatively. 

Surprisingly enough, Ferdinand stopped his tirade and 
proceeded to do so. 

“I want you to show me how to communicate with the 
Emissaries.” 

Boling looked his captor over with scathing contempt. 
Then he threw his head back and laughed harshly. Fer- 
dinand flushed deirk red at the mockery, took a threatening 
step forward. 

“Never!” Boling gasped between spasms of laughter. 
“Even if I could, I wouldn’t show you the way. But it 
happens the volition is all on the side of the Emissaries. 
I have nothing to do with it.” 

“You lie,” Ferdinand almost screamed. “You know the 
trick, and by God, unless you tell it to me, you won’t have 
many more hours to live.” 

Boling stood up. He seemed taller than he was. 

“I wouldn’t lie even to save my own skin,” he said 
evenly. “The Emissaries cannot be forced. They choose 
their own vehicles of communication, and there is nothing 
you or I can do to alter it. But why, may I ask, are you 
so anxious to establish communication?” 

“It is none of your business. I give you until tomorrow 
morning to make up your mind to tell me. That is the 
dead line. You face a firing squad if you don’t.” 

He turned sharply on his heel, gave certain orders to the 
guards, and stalked out of the room. Colette went silently 
after, looking more uncomfortable than ever. Not a word 
had issued from his ordinarily voluble lips during the 
entire interview. 

Boling threw himself back on the floor with a groan of 
despair. His defiance in the face of his enemy had evap- 
orated completely. 

Haynes whispered to him. “I believe I know the rea- 
son for his anxiety.” 

Hope flamed into the deep set eyes. “What is it?” 

“Ferdinand’s position is more precarious than he cares 
to admit. Colette, who is a soldier and a realist, seems to 
understand it better. After all, the whole world is still 
opposed to Ferdinand. The Council members who are 
still alive control practically everywhere. Ferdinand’s 
forces are insignificant. He knows that as soon as they 
hear of his coup, overwhelming armies will be set in mo- 
tion against him.” 

“But the scrambler” Boling protested. 

“Exactly. That is his only weapon, and a power/ul 
one, I must admit. But to be effective, it must be used. 
And not merely for an hour or a day, either. It must 
continue in operation until the whole world is thrown into 
demoralization, until the people themselves rise against 
the Council and demand its surrender, so that the scram- 
bler may be turned off.” 

Boling nodded. “I can see that Then why not do it?” 

“Because if he does, everything stops, including work 
on the Towers. That is why he is so desperately anxious 
to be able to communicate his thoughts to the Emissaries. 
The last time he stopped work on the Towers, I under- 
stand, the Emissaries wiped out half of South America. 
He is afraid of their retribution. He wants to explain 
to them that it is only a temporary stoppage, that as soon 
as he gains control, the work will continue at an even 
faster tempo, possibly.” 
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Boling threw back his head and laughed harshly. The 
pacing guards turned in quick suspicion. 

“So that’s it, eh? Then he’ll have to temporize with 
me.” 

Haynes looked at him curiously. 

“Would you be willing to join forces and split power 
with him?” 

“Never.” There was no mistaking the man’s sincerity. 
“I wish for no more power. The atomic motor must go. 
But wait a minute, Haynes.” A sudden thought had 
struck him. “Supposing you had the power to stop the 
motors, wouldn’t the same situation arise? I mean that 
the Emissaries would punish the world?” 

“There is a chance, of course,” Haynes admitted slow- 
ly. “But I believe the Emissaries to be far above a mere 
spirit of revenge, or malice. They will punish for a 
failure on the part of earthmen to keep a bargain. We 
are using the atomic motor; we must pay for it.” 

“But how will you convince them you do not intend to 
use the secret any further?” 

“By the total destruction of every moto^ throughout 
the world.” 

Boling stared. “How — ?” 

But Jennings, who had fallen into a fitful sleep, woke 
up babbling. He was delirious. His wounds had been 
frightful, more serious than he had admitted. In the 
pressing need of attending to his wants, everything else 
was forgotten. 

CHAPTER XIII 
The Emissaries Speak 

• For a week Jennings lay delirious. No medical care 
was granted him; the guards were callous and brutal. 
They were alone in the room now, the dead and the dying 
had been removed. But the guards had been doubled. 

Every morning Ferdinand entered, repeated bis demand 
on Boling for the method of speech with the Emissaries. 
And just as monotonously, Boling refused, in spite of 
continued threats of a firing squad. It was plain, as 
the days passed, that Ferdinand was getting worried. 
From overhearing the conversation of the guards, the 
prisoners found out that Burbridge had assumed com- 
mand of the Council forces; that a vast army was con- 
verging on the Astoria power house, where Ferdinand 
had established his Headquarters. 

Colette came in to see them several times. Once he 
surreptitiously dropped near them a package of medical 
supplies for Jennings’ use, and immediately hurried out 
as if he had performed a guilty act. At other times he 
said nothing, just looked at them with uncomfortable, 
uneasy eyes. The pompousness, the strut, had departed 
from the little soldier. 

“Poor fellow, I’m sorry for him,” Haynes remarked. 
“He’s under Ferdinand’s domination completely. I don’t 
think he likes the part he’s playing.” 

Boling was joyful. “We’ll be free soon,” he boasted. 
“Burbridge will wipe Ferdinand off the map.” 

“Ferdinand is getting desperate,” Haynes warned him. 
“He’ll wreck the whole world rather than submit to de- 
feat now.” 

That night Jennings awoke, feeble, but clear-headed. His 
face was healing; though there would be disfiguring 



scars. And the guards were looking a bit frightened. 
They conversed in low tones, paying no attention to their 
prisoners. 

Haynes strained his ears to listen. Burbridge was massed 
in overwhelming force across the Hudson. He had sent 
an ultimatum to Ferdinand demanding imconditional sur- 
render. Unless the same was forthcoming immediately, 
he announced his intention of attacking at dawn.” 

“Why doesn’t he bomb Ferdinand out of existence?” 
Haynes asked Boling. 

“Because that would mean destroying the power house. 
This is the control station for the Americas. It would 
take months to rebuild.” 

“You must have a lot of power here.” Haynes said 
craftily. 

“There are four master Boling Motors. .Each develops 
twenty-five million kilowatts of electrical energy.” 

Haynes said nothing to that, but a little contented smile 
played around his lips. 

Late that night Ferdinand came rushing into the room, 
alone. There was desperation writ large on his fore- 
head; the flame of madness flickered in his eyes. 

“Listen, Boling,” he said abruptly, “I’m giving you 
your last chance. Tell me the secret of your speech with 
the Emissaries, and I’ll set you free. Further, I’ll divide 
power with you. Together we’ll rule the world. Persist 
in your defiance, and by God, you die by slow tortures.” 

Boling looked up at him calmly. 

“I’ve told you time and time again there is no secret. 
It is they who come to me.” 

Ferdinand was positively trembling, his mouth opened 
and shut without any words issuing. He had the air of 
a cornered rat, driven to desperate things. 

He found voice suddenly. “Very well then,” he scream- 
ed, “I’ll stop the motors. I’ll stop everything on earth. 
I’ll stop the Towers. I’ll rule or bring the world tumb- 
ling down in ruin. Let the Emissaries, damn them, do 
their worst.” He shook a fist wildly in defiance. “Let 
them come. I’ll beat them too; I’ll bring them to smash 
with everything else.” And still screaming, he rushed 
wildly out of the room. 

The guards followed his wild progress open-mouthed. 
One of them turned to the others, tapped his head signi- 
ficantly. 

“I was afraid of that,” Haynes said soberly. “He has 
reached that state of awful fear which makes him abso- 
lutely reckless of consequences. He will fulfill his threat 
to ruin the world.” 

Jennings rose weakly on one elbow. 

“It’s up to us to lick him.” 

Haynes nodded decidedly. ‘That is so. We must es- 
cape tonight.” 

But almost immediately, four more guards entered the 
room, heavily armed. Ferdinand had retained sufficient 
sanity to redouble their guards. Haynes settled back in 
despair. 

Eight, vigilant, alert men, watching every move the 
three prisoners made. There wasn’t a chance to move 
even. 

Through the narrow barred window the three condemn- 
ed men saw the first faint flush of dawn. There had 
been no thought of sleep. 

It was the zero hour.^ The time for submission to Bur- 
bridge’s ultimatum had expired. Even as the shaft of 
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light thrust athwart sullen clouds, there came to them, 
distantly, faintly, but mmistakably, the boom of a long 
range gun. Burbridge had opened lire. Almost instant- 
ly, as though it were a signal, the whole horizon flashed 
into red flickering flares, and the crashing thunder of 
many guns followed appreciably after. 

Battle, to decide the mastery of the world, was under 
way! 

Haynes stared out of the window. The guards scowled, 
gripped their guns uneasily. A new sound broke in upon 
them, already deafened by the continuous smash of the 
big guns, the rolling rifle fire. It was that of airplane 
motors warming up. Haynes pressed taut against the 
bars. 

Ferdinand’s battle fleet, the whole pitiful two hundred 
of them, was taking the air. Boling snorted. “Burbridge 
must have thousands.” 

“Yes,” said Haynes quietly, “but Ferdinand’s are gaso- 
line powered.” 

The planes gained altitude, soared quickly past the 
jagged skyline of New York. Smash! Bang! Boom! 
The noise of battle seemed nearer. Burbridge was driv- 
ing Ferdinand’s forces back to New York, back on their 
base in Astoria. 

And through it all, the great atomic motors hummed 
uninterruptedly. 

“It’s all over,” Boling exulted. “Burbridge will be 
here soon, and release us.” 

Haynes shook his head. “Things will happen before 
that.” He resumed his listening. 

Then suddenly he strained, turned to the others, his 
face white. 

“Ferdinand has done it!” 

The great guns boomed as loud as ever; there seemed 
no change in the horrible racket. 

“What?” Boling and Jennings asked simultaneously. 

“He’s stopped the motors.” 

• Now they caught the difiference. The faint constant hum 
of the motors, almost unnoticed in the greater noise 
of a battling world, was gone. The four great master 
motors in the power house were idle. 

Then a new sound came to them. A great resounding 
crash that shook even their faraway prison. Then an- 
other thud, and another. The ground groaned underneath 
them with hollow reverberations. 

Haynes turned awestruck eyes at them. 

“The Council planes have smashed. Ferdinand’s gaso- 
line-powered fleet is in the air, dropping detonite bombs 
on Burbridge’s army. They have no comeback. He’ll 
wipe them out.” 

Boling groaned. “Then he’s victorious.” 

“Wait,” Haynes said cryptically. “There are other 
forces to be considered.” 

All that day they listened anxiously. The heavy artil- 
lery continued to roll along the horizon, but weaker and 
weaker as the day spent its strength. The red flashes on 
the spires of New York dimmed in the gathering dusk. 

The guard was changed at twilight. The new men 
were jubilant, excited. They had evidently participated 
in the battle. From their disjointed talk, the prisoners, 
cast down in despair, could form a coherent picture of 
what had taken place. 

True to his word, Burbridge had attacked at dawn. He 



had half a million men, heavy modern artillery, and two 
thousand planes at his command. His line of battle 
stretched over the Palisades from Jersey City to Alpine; 
his guns frowned down on New York. 

Ferdinand’s army, under Collette’s command, lay 
across the river, strongly intrenched from Washington 
Heights down the steep escarpment of Riverside Drive. 
He had only fifty thousand men, mostly hasty recruits of 
the past week. They were well armed, but undisciplined, 
whereas Burbridge’s men were Council Army veterans, 
trained to the minute. Ferdinand’s air force consisted of 
the two-hundred gas-powered planes he had brought with 
him from South America and about five hundred ships 
deriving their power from the power beams, that he had 
captured. 

It was inevitable then that the superior weight of Bur- 
bridge’s army should have made itself felt. His planes 
swept the skies of Ferdinand’s scant hundreds in a battle 
that took all day. Very cannily, Ferdinand kept his gas- 
powered ships on the edge of the fighting, out of harm’s 
way. 

Collette handled his army skilfully. He was a far bet- 
ter soldier than Burbridge or his supporting generals. 
But the tremendous superiority in men and in the sky 
wore him down. He was unable to stop the crossing of 
the Hudson River. He flung regiments of men as far 
down as the Holland tunnel to protect the approaches, 
and Burbridge shipped shipload after shipload across 
from Staten Island. Then the Council army smashed its 
way through the Holland tunnel, losing enormously in 
men, but gaining their objective. The line was too far- 
flung for Colette to hold with his few men. He inflicted 
tremendous loss of life, hut still Burbridge hurled his 
men into battle in a never-ending stream. 

Colette fought tenaciously; contested each vantage 
point with all the skill and experience at his command, 
hut mere weight of numbers finally told. And the Coun- 
cil planes — it was late afternoon now — were almost un- 
disputed masters of the skies. Bombs began to drop with 
increasing frequency. 

Colette gathered up the remnant of his forces, retreated 
across Queensborough Bridge, took his last stand in Long 
Island City. He blew the Bridge up behind him. But 
it was only a temporary respite, and he knew it. 

He sent a fined message to Ferdinand, ensconced in the 
power house. 

“The jig is up. In two hours our army will be de- 
stroyed. Prepare to evacuate.” 

The prisoners could visualize what must have happened 
when Ferdinand received this last despairing message. 
He went mad, berserk. He dashed straight for the scram- 
bler, hooked up in anticipation to a small dynamo. It 
required very little power for it to perform its task. 

Mouthing unutterable curses, he threw the switches. 
He must have felt almost godlike in his madness. One 
little switch thrown by a puny finger, and the work of 
the world ceased, leaving civilization chaotic and help- 
less, at his mercy. That there might be even more hor- 
rible consequences, he was too far gone to care about 
now. It was rule or ruin with a vengeance now. 

The great motors stopped dead. All over the world, 
smaller, subsidiary motors idled down to silence. Planes 
crashed flaming to the ground, trains, tractors, conveyor 
belts, skidded to a trundling stop. Darkness plunged 
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abruptly and unrelieved on the night-side of the globe. 
All industry ceased; the world awoke to a realization that 
once more Ferdinand, the unscrupulous, the luster after 
power, had rendered it helpless, liable to starvation in 
days. Men stared at idle machinery and cursed him, bit- 
terly and long. But it did not help. 

Burbridge watched his great armada crash in tangled 
destruction in mingled horror and unbelief. He had not 
dreamt that Ferdinand would dare. Down in South Amer- 
ica he had been taught a heavy lesson. The wrath of the 
Emissaries had almost wiped that unfortunate continent 
off the map. Unless the man meant to keep power off only 
for a minute; restore it before the Emissaries would in- 
terfere. In that case, Burbridge felt confident of ultimate 
victory. He still had the preponderance of forces, even 
though his planes had crashed. 

But the minutes passed into hours, and still there was 
no let up. The gas-powered planes dropped a rain of 
explosive death on his demoralized forces. True, his 
guns still worked, but he could not coordinate his forces. 
His radio and telephone service went dead with the stop- 
page of the power beams. Orders had to be transmitted 
clumsily, by messenger, whereas Colette used old fashioned 
storage batteries and retained his system of communica- 
tion. 

Burbridge tried desperate measures. He flung enor- 
mous masses of men across the East River. Every skiff, 
every launch was pressed into service, rowed clumsily 
with oars, with bits of wood. 

• Colette raked the river with machine guns, his planes 

dropped bombs and destruction. Burbridge’s vast 
forces melted xmtil the men, trained hard-bitten soldiers 
that they were, mutinied and refused to be sent to certain 
destruction. 

Burbridge gathered up his demoralized forces, estab- 
lished camp among the smoking ruins of Fifth Avenue, 
Broadway, and Forty-second Street. It was pitch black 
now. The roar of battle quieted to a faint whisper. Even 
Ferdinand’s relentless airplanes were compelled to with- 
draw; they could not see their objectives. No moon, no 
stars were out; the sky was a dense mass of sullen, leaden 
clouds. 

Colette sent a, brief radio to Ferdinand, announcing 
victory, encamped his exultant little army at Long Island 
City placed it in command of an experienced Colonel of 
his staff and hurried on foot to Astoria. There were 
no other means of conveyance. He did not at all resemble 
a victorious soldier who had just achieved a great triumph; 
his mind was full of restless forebodings. 

But Ferdinand slightly mad was standing on top of the 
power house, arms outstretched, as though they were em- 
bracing the entire world under his rule. 

“I’ve beaten them; I’ve beaten them,” he iterated with 
insane glee. “The Emissaries too. They dare not inter- 
fere this time. They know their master. I defy them. 
Their towers, pouf! I shall destroy what has already been 
done. I’ll make them slink back into interstellar space. 
I, and I alone, shall be master of the world.” 

A sudden flash of lightning cut jaggedly across the 
black gathering clouds, illuminating for a single instant 
the wildly fantastic figure standing with arms outstretched 
atop the power house. Then the blackness enveloped 
all. 



Down below, in the room that was their prison, the 
three captives stood sullenly, despair gnawing at their 
hearts, barely listening any more to the exultant chatter 
of their guards. 

“Even the Emissaries have bowed to the man Ferdi- 
nond,” said Boling, in accents of despair. 

“It would be better so,” Haynes retorted in solemn con- 
viction. “For this time I fear they will grow tired of the 
antics of us puny earthmen. They may decide to wipe 
out our globe in one vast act of destruction as a warning 
to the rest of the universe.” 

Jennings, who had been staring out of the window at 
the unrelieved blackness, said suddenly. “Look!” 

A single flash of lightning had illuminated the heavens, 
thrown into relief the great, sullen clouds, and died 
again. 

A minute passed. Nothing else happened, but the three 
men crowded the window, waiting with beating hearts, 
waiting with dread for some other and clearer manifesta- 
tion of the Emissaries. 

Boling held his head suddenly. He issued little moan- 
ing sounds. Haynes and Jennings stared at him, even the 
guards stopped their chatter to stare curiously. 

“They’re coming; they’re coming,” he moaned. “I feel 
them — ^here.” He pointed to his head, clasped it again, 
and sank to the ground, as if bowed under the weight of 
unutterable things. 

Haynes was beginning to feel the tension in the room. 
Oppressiveness, an unbearable condensation of the atmos- 
phere. Little sparks prickled along his skin; something was 
pressing down upon his brain, plucking at it with tiny, 
probing fingers, trying to insert themselves into the very 
nooks and crannies of his mind. Faint sibilations, whis- 
perings of forgotten things, rustled down the neurone-paths 
of his memory. Boling had stopped his moaning, he was 
rigid as in a trance. Jennings had sunk to his knees, hold- 
ing his head. The guards stood as they were, staring, 
afraid. They too felt that something terrible was about 
to occur. 

The sky was a ghastly greenish-blue now. Stormy bril- 
liances rushed overhead into swirling vortices of flame. 
The vortices darted toward each other with almost the 
speed of light, coalesced into one vast unimaginable 
whirlpool of coruscating blaze. A great ball of blinding 
hue spun round and round until it covered almost the en- 
tire heavens. 

Then with an earsplitting crash the great ball flew asun- 
der into a million tiny balls. A great wind swept out of 
space in a roaring Niagara of sound. Everything on earth 
seemed to flatten before the approaching cataclysm. 

The blue-white fire balls dropped steadily; one single 
great clap of thunder and all the sky dissolved into a 
deluge such as had never been witnessed on earth since 
molten rock had lain exposed to the steamy combination 
of the elements. 

The great power house, firmly imbedded in solid rock, 
swayed and groaned in the furious gale. Prisoners and 
guards alike terrified, battered, forgetful of their respec- 
tive parts, were tossed from side to side on a heaving 
floor as if they were unconsidered chips. The heavens 
were one vast cascade, the earth a spate of waters. The 
great gale lashed and flogged the cowering ground with 
the screaming fury of a million devils. Great jagged 
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lightnings darted from horizon to horizon, the world 
seemed split asunder with the awful clamor. 

The Emissaries were speaking to a faithless earth! 

Boling slid with the others into a tangle of arms and 
legs, staggered upright. 

“The Emissaries have spoken,” he screamed above the 
infernal din. “They will wipe out all life, they say. We 
have broken our faith too many times.” 

He cowered against a wall and held his head. 

“We are doomed to destruction.” 

Haynes came upright with difficulty. He braced him- 
self against the barred window, held on tightly. There 
was water knee deep in the room now; there was no il- 
lumination. But the blaze of a burning sky glared blind- 
ingly in their eyes. 

Haynes shouted to make himself heard. 

“There is still a chance. We must convince the Emis- 
saries of our good faith. We must destroy the motors im- 
mediately.” 

• He dashed toward the door, Jennings after him. The 

guards, cowering and gibbering in fright, saw him 
slither down the incline. Some vestige of discipline, of 
duty, came to their fear-darkened minds. They threw 
themselves down the slope in a smother of spray. Boling 
saw them and with a great yell catapulted into the middle 
of the tangle. 

Eleven figures heaved and strained, half submerged in 
a welter of waters, fell headlong every time the power 
house tossed like a storm-bound ship in a gale, regained 
their precarious footing, lashed out at each other with 
leaden arms, slipped and fell in great splashes again. 

Jennings forgot his wounds. His battle song rose above 
the frightful tumult of the elements. His great arms 
swung and smashed. Haynes, weak-bodied as he was, 
fought with the fury of a madman. The fate of a world 
depended on his winning through. Boling knew that the 
earth was doomed, so he fought with the recklessness of 
a man to whom life is of no moment. 

The guards were taken by surprise at first; their wea- 
pons had dropped into the boiling slithering flood; but 
discipline came back, and they were eight to three. Slowly, 
but surely, they were overcoming these three spitting, 
howling wildcats. 

Then the heavens collapsed! The sky seemed to split 
asunder, and fire csiscaded to earth. The brilliance seared 
their eyeballs, even through the single window. The 
earth staggered under the blow, reeled drunkenly. The 
men fell away from each other, hands flung over eyes. 

Haynes was the first to recover his senses. 

“Quick,” he shouted. “Out of the door.” 

Before the stunned guards knew what had happened, 
the three prisoners had flung themselves through; the 
heavy steel door bolted on the outside against the furious 
clamor of the tricked guards. 

“Which way to the motors?” Haynes yelled. 

“This way.” Boling sprang to the fore; he had built 
this power house. Up stairway after stairway they climb- 
ed, holding fast to the rails for support climbing interm- 
inably. The awful light seemed to penetrate the very 
walls; the doom of a cracked earth seemed imminent 

They careened into a vast lofty-ceiled chamber. Four 
huge motors, tall, sheathed in shining beryllium-steel, 
from which. emerged great gleaming tubes of thick trans- 



parent quartz, stood solidly erect, on concrete foimdations 
that went deep into the vitals of the earth. Even as the 
men stared in hesitation, the room rocked violently, the 
motors made swift arcs against a swinging background. 
For one awful instant it seemed as if they would be torn 
bodily from their foundations, sent crashing into shape- 
less crystal and metal to the ground. Then they steadied, 
stood quivering as with fear. No shining metal parts 
moved; no gases flamed in the tubes; they were lifeless 
with the rest of the world’s motors. 

Haynes sprang forward as the earth steadied underfoot. 

“We must find the scrambler,” he cried. 

He dodged behind the motors, gave a little strangled 
cry of triumph. A small dynamo, familiar in outline, 
crackled and sparked in the prevailing din. It was riveted 
solidly to an exposed steel girder. Long cables connected 
it with a machine of grids and tubes, riveted with like 
solidity. The scrambler! 

The tubes glowed with bluish brilliance; the thing 
seemed quivering with life. 

Haynes rushed across the heaving floor. His trembling 
hand went out for the switch that would stop the scrambler, 
bring all the Boling motors back to vibrant life. 

A figure flowed suddenly into form in front of him; a 
figure that had hardly anything of the human left in it. 
A figure of dark bloody forehead, of mad, hate-filled 
eyes, of yellowed grinning teeth and foaming, slobbering 
mouth. 

Haynes staggered back in fright. The apparition seem- 
ed not of this world in its hideous monstrosity. Then he 
screamed : 

“Ferdinand!” 

No longer human, no longer a calculating, crafty being, 
but a thing compounded of madness and primitive horror. 
He had gone made, completely mad. The Emissaries had 
heard his defiance. 

The creature paused at the sound of his name. It awoke 
dim sparks of memory. Then with a low strangled cry, 
Ferdinand launched himself forward. Long fingers grip- 
ped around Haynes’ throat, gripped with the strength of 
madness. Haynes tried to beat off the crazed being, 
plucked with futile hands at the crushing, choking grip. 
The fingers contracted irresistibly, the man’s glaring eyes 
gleamed with cruel triumph. 

There was an exclamation and a rush, the impact of a 
thudding tackle. The asphyxiating fingers were ripped 
violently away, a suddenly screaming madman was whirled 
aloft in powerful arms, sent crashing through the air 
against the side of a Boling motor. A horrible dull 
thud, one long sickening scream, and a shapeless mass 
of battered flesh lay sprawled on the concrete flooring, 
sliding hideously with each heave of the ground under- 
neath. 

Ferdinand would scheme no more; his lust for power 
was forever stilled. 

“Are you all right?” Jennings queried anxiously out 
of his curiously askew mouth. 

Haynes felt his neck gingerly. It seemed a ribbon of 
fire. He panted, eaught his breath, and nodded wordless- 

ly- 

The building seemed to split in two from a crash more 
hideous than any that had come before. Blue light blazed 
through the solid concrete walls. Water commenced gush- 
ing in; swiftly the floor was covered inches deep. 







Haynes galvanized into activity. If the water rose 
to the vital parts of the scrambler, or of the four Boling 
motors, there would be no salvation from utter destruc- 
tion. The last slim chance of the world would be gone, 
forever. 

His hand clamped feverishly on the switches. The dyna- 
mo whirled a few revolutions, idled to a stop. The blue 
flares in the scrambler flickered and died into cold gray. 

Even as it did so, the Boling motors sputtered, hum- 
med into continuous vibration. The great quartz tubes 
started into blinding white life. The rare inert gases felt 
the surge of powerful forces; countless billions of atoms 
tore violently asunder and immense power was born. 
Twenty-five million kilowatts each, a combined incredible 
surge of one hundred million kilowatts! 

Haynes’ face was already flushed with victory. Yet 
there was much to be done. The water was cascading 
down in increasing flood; Long Island outside must be a 
vast ocean. Another foot and short-circuiting water would 
contact with spinning parts. 

Jennings and Boling shot into feverish action at Haynes’ 
whiplashing orders. They did not quite know what he 
intended doing, but both men from long experience had 
supreme confidence in his scientific attainments. Great 
cables were disconnected, literally torn from their moor- 
ings. Racing against time, the three men connected the 
four great motors in series, ran the cables to the scrambler, 
disconnected the tiny dynamo. The thin wires from the 
scrambler to the built-in broadcaster were replaced by 
stouter ones. They were knee deep in water now. Within 
minutes the motors would be flooded, and all tlieir work 
in vain. Splashing, slipping, crawling, fighting huge 
twisting whipping cables, they fought on with superhuman 
perseverance. Outside nothing showed but a heaving tumb- 
ling welter of waters. Only here and there did a struc- 
ture raise its roof above the ocean. New York in the dis- 
tance was a fantastic sight under the blazing, ruining 
heavens; great lofty spires rising out of the Atlantic 
Ocean. There seemed no vestige of life; all their work 
seemed too late, yet they kept on, doggedly, persistently. 

At last the last wiring was hooked on. Haynes yelled 
to them to fall back. He did not know just what might 
happen when one hundred million kilowatts went crash- 
ing through the scrambler. 

The two men retreated to the opposite wall, waist deep, 
staring. What was going to happen? 

Haynes’ threw the switch on the scrambler and dived 
backward as far as he could. There was a thunderous 
roar, a blinding sheet of flame, and he plunged into 
mouth-smothering blackness. 

CHAPTER XIV 
A New World 

• He awoke to find himself being rolled over a barrel, 

and water cascading from his retching stomach. He 
indignantly shook off his tormentors, groaned, and rolled 
upright. He was on the roof of the power house, staring 
straight up at the sky. 

There was something wrong, he was quite sure of that, 
but he could not put his finger on the strangeness. There 
were voices too. They were familiar; Jennings and Bol- 
ing; he recognized them all right. But what was wrong? 
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He sat up with an exclamation, belching up a last tum- 
blerful of water. It was the sky! 

It was dark blue, cloudless, serene, having a pure, rain- 
washed appearance. Moon and stars gleamed down on 
him with unmatched purity and silvery brilliance. A 
scene of peace and beauty. He staggered to his feet, shook 
off solicitous restraining hands, walked unsteadily to the 
parapet. Had the whole thing been merely a hideous 
nightmare? He dreaded looking over the side. But he 
nerved himself to the task and peered downward. 

Thank God! He had not been delirious then. For 
Long Island stretched afar, a monotonous sea of waters. 
They were receding rapidly, it was true; already the gas 
tanks of Astoria showed their squat ugly rounded tops 
above the flood, but the Emissaries had been here, and 
the Emissaries had gone. He, Haynes, had won! 

He staggered and fell back into Jennings’ strong arms. 
He felt suddenly weak, all the strength had flowed out 
of him. Once more he was just a mild faced, inconspicu- 
ous individual to whom passersby would not devote a 
second glance. 

“What happened when I threw the switch?” he mut- 
tered weakly. 

“Why, the motor blazed like minature suns, the tubes 
in the scrambler went molten white, and the next instant 
there was a deafening roar. The motors blew and shot 
fused red hot metal in a hissing shower; then the scrambler 
blew itself to pieces. It was a miracle we weren’t all 
killed. I went down into the water; it ^^s the flood that 
really saved us. I swallowed a ton of water, and came 
up to find Boling floundering. I puiled him up; you 
were, nowhere to be seen. I had to dive again and again 
before I found you wedged underneath a support. The 
motors are cold twisted skeletons now. The scrambler 
has vanished completely.” 

“And the Emissaries?” 

“Why, by the time we dragged ourselves to the roof, 
the storm was receding in violence. In half an hour it 
was over. The Emissaries have left the earth.” 

“Thank God for that,” Boling interposed fervently, his 
face a drawn haggard mask. “I never want to hear from 
them again, or of their infernal gifts. We on earth 
must depend on our own resourcefulness in the future. 
We must resolutely close our doors to beings from beyond 
our planet. Only disaster can result.” 

“What is that?” Jennings asked curiously, staring up- 
ward. 

A meteor flamed across the cloudless sky, then suddenly 
came to an abrupt halt not a hundred yards directly above 
the three earthmen. 

It was a tiny blue ball of flame, innocuous seeming, a 
mere will-of-the-wisp. 

“Strange,” whispered Haynes, unknowing. 

But Boling knew and cried out suddenly in accents of 
terror. 

“The Emissaries! They have returned for me.” 

He sank to the ground, as though bowed down by un- 
utterable forces. 

Haynes and Jennings sprang to his assistance. 

“No, no!” he panted, thrusting them off. “Keep away, 
get back, get back, or it will be too late.” 

And even as he pushed them, something stronger, much 
more forceful, thrust him irresistibly backwards, away 
from Boling. They looked upward, saw the tiny blue ball 
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of flame quivering, holding its position. They were per- 
force spectators of all that occurred afterward, unable to 
help, unable to move. 

Boling was looking up at the strange meteor, gasping, 
imploring. 

He spoke in a dulled, emotionless voice as though un- 
der some inner compulsion. 

‘The Emissaries are delivering a message to all earth- 
men through me,” he repeated tonelessly. “They are re- 
turning to interstellar space, their habitat. The whole 
of our galaxy inhabited by life forms with material bod- 
ies are under their domination, and girdled with their 
Control Towers, except this tiniest of the planets, this 
mote of dust with its contentious, quarrelsome creatures 
called men. Mankind accepted their gifts in the person 
of John Boling. They have refused it now and signified 
their refusal by the destruction of the motors. It would 
be a simple matter for the Emissaries to eradicate this in- 
sufferably proud and defiant race, but the Emissaries are 
interested. It is the first time they have been opposed. 
It will be an experiment with them. Earth is not essential 
in their scheme of things. They will therefore spare these 
tiny atoms of defiance; permit earth to be a natural labor- 
atory for the study of these things. They wish to observe 
how far such a mote-bound, obstreperous race can go. But 
they do not intend to interfere in the slightest any more. 
They bid earth farewell; they are returning to the great 
Master outside of this space-time. 

“But before they go,” his monotonous trance-like voice 
droned on, “the fitness of things, the orderly processes of 
the universe demand that the one of the race of man who 
first accepted their gift, and now has helped destroy it, 
must himself be destroyed.” 

Boling shook himself dazedly, came fully aware. One 
instant of anguish on his pallid, deep-etched face, then 
he thrust his shoulders proudly back, lifted his chin with 
the old commanding arrogance. 

“Very well,” he said firmly, “if I must be the sacrifice 
for the freedom of this world, I am ready. Do what you 
intend, and do it quickly.” 

Haynes and Jennings tried to throw themselves for- 
ward, gasping and panting with their efforts. But an in- 
visible wall intervened. They fell back, saw the sequel 
in helpless horror. 

• The meteor vibrated more and more rapidly. A thin 

stream of blue flame shot downward to the proud, 
waiting figure. It pierced the top of Boling’s head, seem- 
ed to pass right through his body. There was a little puff 
of flame, and Boling sagged, or rather melted to the 
ground. 

The meteor retracted its fiery finger, shot straight up- 
ward into the blue terrific velocity, was soon lost to sight 
among the stars. 

At the same time the invisible barrier collapsed. Haynes 
and Jennings rushed forward with gasps of horror, threw 
themselves down beside Boling. One glance was sufficient. 
Boling was dead; there was no return for him. But 
strangely enough, though his body had twisted into a 
shapeless, charred mass, his massive sculptured head had 
been untouched by the blue lightning. "Hiere was an air 
of repose, of quiet dignity, that had never been visible 
during the passionate, abounding, ambition-filled life of 
the man. 



His lust for power, nobler, it is true, than Ferdinand’s, 
had ultimately met with defeat, with destruction. Yet 
even in his death there was something of victory. He 
had been a sacrifice to the Emissaries for all of the faith- 
lessness of the people of the earth. 

“Let that be his epitaph,” said Jennings solemnly, as 
they lifted with tender, gentle hands that poor shapeless 
mass of which only the head was recognizable as Boling. 

Haynes nodded, and his eyes filled with tears behind his 
glasses. He had loved the man, in spite of his shortcom- 
ings, his insatiable desire for power, and more power. 

It took the earth years of agony and travail to recover 
from the devastating visitation of the Emissaries. For a 
week Haynes and Jennings, together with some dozen of 
Ferdinand’s men who had survived the tremendous out- 
burst, huddled together on the roof of the Power House, 
watching the waters gradually recede. They lived on 
soggy emergency rations they found in lockers in the 
power room; soggy hut edible to famished men. All 
differences had heen forgotten in the common disaster; 
they were men once more, not partisans of ambitious fac- 
tions, face to face with elemental conditions that required 
all their skill, all their foresight, to overcome. 

When the waters had receded sufficiently to leave 
marshy, stinking mudflats behind, they ventured out, half 
wading, half dragging through slime and mud. They had 
to. The last scrap of food had gone; they must find more 
or perish. It took two days of unimaginable effort to 
traverse the fetid, noisome swamps. Then they found 
themselves on the turbulent banks of the East River. They 
groaned in despair as they surveyed the wide waste of 
waters. The Queensborough Bridge was down; it would 
take days more to traverse the short distance to the down- 
town bridges. New York shone in the morning sun across 
the muddied flood, fantastic, castellated. There lay safe- 
ty, food, possibly others of their kind. 

Then Haynes rubbed his eyes and shouted weakly. A 
plane, an unbelievably impossible plane, was coming fast 
over the topless spires, roaring across the river, straight 
for them. Even as they stared, with long withheld tears 
streaming down dirt-begrimed countenances, the great 
bomber dropped lightly into the steamy mud almost at 
their feet. 

A man climbed out, stiff-legged, in a tattered smeared 
uniform that once was white, and epauletted with tarnished 
gold braid. 

“Colette.” 

The erstwhile soldiers of Ferdinand’s army came in- 
stinctively to attention. Haynes and Jennings grinned un- 
certainly, not quite knowing what their reception would 
be. 

But the little general, no longer pompous, thin-drawn 
from the terrific experiences the world had undergone, 
came running to them with outstretched hands. 

“I am so glad,” he said with unaffected warmth, “to 
see you alive. I never thought any one survived that 
terrible storm.” 

And without waiting, he forced the whole contingent 
of a dozen men into the great bomher. It was manned 
by a crew of ten, dressed indistinguishably in the field 
gray of the Council and the lemon yellow of Ferdinand. 

The plane took off with difficulty from the mud, soared 
high over the river to New York. 
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While they wolfed stale bread and tinned meat, Colette 
was talking. 

He had started that fateful evening for the power 
house when the great storm had burst. Blinded, deafen- 
ed, gasping, he found himself uplifted in a tidal wave, 
swirled out to sea. Just as he had given himself up for 
lost, something heavy bumped into him. He grasped at 
it instinctively. It was the roof of a wooden house. For 
an interminable time he was battered back and forth, sub- 
merged in icy waters, coming up again just eis he thought 
his lungs would burst, half-conscious, but holding on with 
a grip of death, until he and his makeshift raft collided 
violently against the side of a great steel structure. It 
was the News Building deep back on East Forty Second 
Street. 

Somehow he managed to crawl in at a second story 
window, dragged himself further and further up into 
the tall interior, until on the twenty-second floor, he 
found a group of huddled, frightened refugees from Bur- 
bridge’s troops. 

• By common consent he took command. After the re- 
cession of the storm they ventured out on makeshift 
rafts, established contact with refugees in the other tall 
structures that had survived the fury of the elements and 
the earlier bombardment; organized the scattered sur- 
vivors into military units, searched for food stores. 

Burbridge was dead, so were Biggs and the other mem- 
bers of the Council who had been with the army in New 
York. Some few of his official staff were still alive, how 
ever. 

But all factional differences were laid aside. Colette 
was given supreme command; everyone knew his brilliant 
record as a soldier and an organizer. Council men, Fer- 
dinand’s troops and the remnants of Janus’s contingent, 
all threw themselves whole-heartedly into the work of re- 
habilitation. 

A common enemy had stricken them down indiscrimin- 
ately; a long forgotten, or shall we say, never manifested, 
earth solidarity, sprang full-born into being. The out- 
side universe had proved itself inimical; man must unite 
into a common front to survive. 

Colette did not know how the rest of the world had 
fared; whether all civilization had been wiped out or 
not. There was no means of communication. Uie atomic 
motors in New York had fused with the rest; materials for 
storage batteries lay deep in mud and water. But he won- 
dered about the power house at Astoria. He could see 
it from the old Council Headquarters in the Empire State 
Building where he had established himself. There were 
no boats, no bridges to cross over. The downtown bridges 
had been smashed by the flood. 

Then one day a search party of his men found a plane; 
a gasoline-powered plane of Ferdinand’s that had been 
shot down in the great battle. Fortunately its gas tank 
was intact, the damage easily repaired. A huge squad 
of men had worked a day and a night until it was ready 
to fly. Collette took off at once. 

“I am glad,” he concluded, “that Ferdinand was killed. 
He was evil, unscrupulous.” And he told them how he 
had been maneuvered into a false position and practically 
compelled to join forces. 



“As for Boling,” he observed thoughtfully, “I am sorry. 
He was a great man, in spite of correspondingly great 
faults.” And to that, the others said amen. 

“But how,” he asked curiously of Haynes, “did you 
destroy the motors?” 

“It was simple. The scrambler needed very little 
power to stop the motors. A small dynamo was amply 
sufiBcient. I wondered therefore what would happen if I 
stepped up the power of the apparatus. I figured it out 
mathematically. I found, theoretically of course, that it 
would require one hundred million kilowatts to break 
down the resistance of the motors, and destroy them ut- 
terly. But I had no such power down in South America, 
nor did I know it existed anywhere until Boling told me 
the combined output of the four great master motors in 
Astoria. There was another problem to be faced. Would 
the scrambler stop the motors before full power was gen- 
erated by them, which in turn would stop the scrambler? 
That problem was insoluble except by actual experiment. 
And most luckily, there seemed to have been a time lag 
between the building up of power and its repercussion 
on the motors. Otherwise — ” 

It took Haynes, who was promptly placed in control of 
all the technical imits of the New York survivors, a full 
week to rig up a radio broadcasting station, develop new 
■power units from old electrical parts to generate elec- 
tricity for certain simple needs. They were back to fun- 
damentals now, fundamentals that the advent of the atomic 
motor had made seem crudely primitive. 

Meanwhile Colette, with careful nursing of their 
scanty supply of gasoline, made short flights over the sur- 
rounding country, established communication with small 
bands of refugees aimlessly roaihing the countryside. 

It took a month of persistent, anxious broadcasting be- 
fore the first faint answer came through from Chicago. 
Then in the following month, replies whispered through 
from Chicago. Then in the following month, replies whis- 
pered through the ether from London, Berlin, Moscow, and 
the other former great centers of civilization, where men 
of ingenuity and mechanical skill had taken hold again, 
rigged up their primitive apparatus. It was a year how- 
ever, before anything was heard from the whole vast con- 
tinent of Africa, from far-off Australia. 

The devastating storm of the Emissaries had been world- 
wide; though nowhere with the overwhelming concentra- 
tion that had hit New York. The interiors of the contin- 
ents had escaped the tidal floods, but the ruin and loss 
of life could never be calculated. Long years afterward, 
historians estimated that over a hundred and fifty million 
people had been killed in the great disiister or died of star- 
vation and disease in the terrible after-months. 

Haynes and Colette took hold with characteristic energy. 
As message after message came pouring in, the world waa 
found to be in unanimous agreement. 

Haynes was given plenary powers, economic and social; 
Colette commanded the disciplined forces of the world; 
the labor battalions. 

It is not the purpose of this chronicle to give in detail 
the slow emergence of a stricken world from semi-barbar- 
ity to civilization. That may safely be left to the histor- 
ians. 

• SulBSce it to say that it took long years of willing toil 

and frightful hardships. Civilization, that had been 
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founded upon the atomic motor, had to be built up anew, 
with coal £md oil and water power and solar power, the 
utilization of which was to be Haynes’ crowning achieve- 
ment, as the fundamental basis. Under strict unswerving 
orders, no experimentation was ever attempted on the uti- 
lization of atomic powers. Haynes and Boling had been 
the only two men who knew the secret. Boling’s lips were 
locked in death, and Haynes’ were even tighter locked in 
the fear that Emissaries might consider it a breach of the 
agreement, and return. 

Jennings labored lustily as Haynes’ assistant; his great 
laugh booming out loud as ever, though his face was a 
scarred and twisted mask. When the world finally emerged 
triumphant from its trials, in the third generation, once 
more an ordered, cultured civilization, certain valuable 
lessons that Haynes had labored diligently through his life- 
time to instil, had been thoroughly learned. 

Cooperation, solidarity, the common bond of mankind, 
a distrust for panaceas and demagogues who promised 
them. And the world that flowered from the travail of 
these pioneer generations was far more fruitful, far more 
golden than the so-called Golden Age of the Boling 
Motors, founded as it was on idleness and selfishness and 
the avid pursuit of empty pleasure. 

Ten generations later, when the first interplanetary 
rocket expedition expected to take oflF on the long adven- 
turous flight to Mars, the observatories of the Eiarth no- 
ticed something peculiar. Mars was not at the position 
the long established charts and calculations declared that 
it should be. 

There was feverish checking and rechecking. The fact 
remained. Mars was definitely half a million miles out 
of its orbit and receding rapidly from the stm. Startled 
astronomers figuratively rubbed their eyes, turned their in- 
struments on the other planets. More sensations. Venus 
and Ganymede, satellite of Jupiter, had joined the runaway 
procession. Daily, and month after month, they watched 
the three bodies darting ofif into the vast reaches of inter- 
stellar space. Fainter and fainter they grew, hurtling 
past Pluto, last sentinel of the solar system, until they 
were swallowed up in infinity. 

THE 



Alarm changed to consternation. What would happen 
to the earth when the delicate balance of the planets was 
so rudely disrupted? But strange to say, the most delicate 
tests disclosed no slightest deviation in the earth’s orderly 
path about the sun, in the majestic march of the remaining 
planets and satellites. 

Then some one made an astoimding discovery. Areas 
of electro-magnetic force of exactly the same strength as 
the former gravitational fields of die lost planets, existed 
in the old orbits, followed the old appointed paths. That 
was the reason the withdrawal of the three bodies had not 
utterly disrupted the solar system. 

Historians and scientists dug back into the records for 
an explanation, and found it. Those three worlds had 
been inhabited by material brings who had come under 
the sway of the Emissaries. It had taken ten generations 
to build the girdling Control Towers. Now the Emissar- 
ies had withdrawn the captive worlds to the unimaginable 
reaches of interstellar space together with an infinity of 
other captive worlds from other systems, other galaxies, 
for their own imimaginable purposes. 

Earth had been spared, thanks to the heroism and ideal- 
ism of Philip Haynes. And true to their promise, the 
Emissaries' had left Earth severely alone; nay more, had 
established the electromagnetic areas in the solar system to 
compensate for the lost worlds. 

Of course, the interplanetary expedition was abandoned! 
« * » * 

On the park site that was once Astoria, future genera- 
tions pause to admire the gigantic replica in polished 
basalt of a Boling atomic motor. Surmounting it was a 
heroic statue; Philip Haynes, highly idealized, with noble 
commanding brow and firm out-thrusting chin, and no dis- 
figuring glasses. Beneath him, on either side, of less he- 
roic proportions, were two other figures, Jennings and 
Colette. 

And surprising as it may seem, at the bottom, resting 
one hand against the motor, the other upraised to the 
heavens in attitude of proud defiance, with massive sculp- 
tured head faithfully reproduced, stood — Boling. 

END 



IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 

•‘INTERPLANETARY BRIDGES" hy Ludwig Antonj. 

Here is the most important interplanetary full book length novel that has ap- 
peared for a decade in Germany. WONDER STORIES QUARTERLY has acquired 
the rights for this classic, and we are certain that the story will make science fiction 
history. 

The author, who has a number of novels to his credit, is a well-known German 
amateur scientist, and in no instance does he exceed the bounds of plausibility 
throughout the story. 

There is action in every page, and so much that is new and original, yet writ- 
ten with such restraint, that it may well become a model for interplanetary stories. 

The story is not only outstanding insofar as space flying is concerned, but the 
author goes into every conceivable branch of general science in a manner that is 
nothing less than astonishing. 

The average author, as a rule, just builds a space flyer and goes to visit the 
next planet. This is not reasonable. One does not win an Olympic race before one 
has learned to run. The author shows with great restraint the difficulties that must 
be overcome, and what a long and difficult path science must tread before space fly- 
ing becomes a reality. He shows us every step with classic German thoroughness, 
leaving out no details where you might trip Jiim up. 

An altogether remarkable story, one of the best we have read. 




He caught a glimpse of a dark body hurtling . . . the bomb exploded, a leaping burst of varicolored 
flame that rocked the whole landing stage with the concussion. 
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THE CRISIS WITH MARS 



by FRANK K. KELLY 



• The green cone of an “ascending channel” knifed up 
past the stub-wings of the little ship, and the ’copter 
swung snugly into dead center on the beam, lift-screws 
whirring. Green radiance bared the insignia cut deep 
into the black sides of the flier: “State Police Ship 689 
Z-N7. 1 Man. Sector 2, South.” Then the ’copter was 
gone, swinging from the rising cone of light into a flight- 
lane high above the glimmering white roof that covered 
the New York City of 2293. 

In the cabin of the little flier State Policeman Rand Rog- 
ers bent raptly over the shaded gleam of a steel control- 
board, watching the signals snapping into place on a nar- 
row reception screen. Rogers wore another badge under 
the glazed silver one on the shirt of his black uniform: the 
stamped insignia of the World-State Secret Police, fixed 
indelibly in the brown skin of his right shoulder. He 
spoke suddenly, in a low voice, snapping controls rapidly 
to neutral: 

“Ship Z-N7 reporting chief. In position. Directly 
over the Clay Tower. I’m cutting through their barrage 
right now.” 

“Right,” a low voice came back; Rogers caught the small 
image of Secret Police Commander Gray on his visi-plate 
and nodded. “I’ll relay it through on a 2.77 wave, sir. 
Coming in now. Are you getting it? They’ve got a lot 
of power on; it may take us a little time to break through 
that screen barrage.” 

“I’m getting it,” Gray answered briefly. “No more in- 
terruptions, Rogers. Let’s have full power.” 

“Yes sir,” the other returned. He moved his fingers 
rapidly over the control-board of the powerful short-wave 
televisor set aboard the little craft, caught the spark and 
flash of screen interference broadcast, then got full vision, 
with a suddenness almost dazzling. Gray watched the 
scene on the plate tensely, a black line of worry between 
his brows ... 

The keynote of the room that he saw could have been 
struck with one small word: luxury. It was huge, vast 
enough to be spacious as some great cathedral, yet small 
enough to hold the echoes of life. Its walls glittered a 
dull silver with the glow of some hidden lighting system; 
they were panelled in modernistic designs of black and 
white, etched into the silvery metal. 

The room was high, very high; set in the uttermost tip 
of the lancing needle of the Clay Tower, Administrative 
Building of the Terrestrial Metallurgic Corporation. The 
panelled walls looked out calmly over the vast curving 
roof of transparent metal that covered the great city. The 
eternal pageant of the night sky glittered coldly above the 
curving arch of the great roof; the fevered white glow of 



*The opening up of new lands has always been a 

source of greed, intrigue, as well as heroism 
and adventure, it was true on earth; it will be 
true on other worlds. If there are intelligent be- 
ings on those worlds the problem of adjusting our 
relations with them will assume great importance; 
for it will assuredly be true that we will meet men- 
talities operating on entirely different lines from 
our own. 

This story pictures vividly such a crisis; and 
what its complications might be. It tells a fast 
moving story of adventures aboard a space ship 
and betrays human beings in all of their emotions 
and passions. 



the sprawling city below, coming up through thick metal 
walls that muted its brightness, cast reflected radiance 
against the silvered walls. 

There was a long table of black synthe-wood in the 
center of the room, the light from the hidden illuminating 
system falling in a concentric pool on the sheen of its 
polished surface. The table was square, with four deep- 
cushioned chairs close against each side. Beside the arm 
of each great chair a small wheeled cart rested, with a 
flagon of softly-glowing liquid on its smooth surface, and 
a fragile goblet beside each flask. 

Beyond the table, banked against the high sweep of one 
long wall, a huge television screen glimmered in the even 
light, its great control-board equipped both for sending 
and receiving over immense distances. The conduits of 
the huge board connected together in the insulated handle 
of the master-switch inset into the table before the place 
at its head. The room waited; it was ready. 

A soft, vibrant humming broke the stillness; a green 
light flashed warning of the swift rise of an elevator car in 
the Tower shaft; a bell tinkled musically. 

A panel in the wall slid aside silently, and three men 
stepped into the room. Without speaking, all moved to- 
ward the chairs placed around the table, flung quick, keen 
glemces out over the familiar outlines of the room. They 
waited, each in silence, staring meditatively at each other, 
eyes a little impatient. 

The man at the left side of the table, thoughtfully fin- 
gering the silvered neck of his liquor-flagon, lifted hooded 
eyes, sent a glance as sharp as a stabbing knife into the 
round face of the Venusian opposite him. 
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“You think he’ll come, Tau? Why does Grandview al- 
ways keep us waiting?” 

The other met his harsh glance with soft, liquid eyes, 
huge head bald and gleaming, small mouth trembling 
gwtly like some unhealthy scarlet flower, beads of mois- 
ture shining on the white backs of the thick hands. The 
eyes were soft and slow-moving, but they missed nothing. 
They rose to the keen, dark face opposite, flicked over the 
hard lines around the edged jaw, clung to that hawk’s vis- 
age, met the ruthless, predatory glance . . . 

“I think he will come, yes.” The Venusian spoke, the 
words echoing queerly in the stillness of the room. “And 
— ^my friend Esmond, it is not our place to question Grand- 
view’s doings. He will come when he wishes. Right, 
Aie?” 

• The thin body at the far end of the great table came 
slowly erect; straight eyes looked out of a huge un- 
wieldly head, set above a form slight and slim as some 
Earth-boy’s. The great head of the Martian nodded slow- 
ly* 

“Yes.” The word came with a faint metallic rasp, and 
died. Esmond shrugged, lips tightening into a line. Si- 
lence dropped again into the room. Abruptly somewhere 
a faint whining murmur disturbed the quiet, rose into the 
vibrating hum of the lift car, rose — and stopped. A panel 
slid back into silvered metal; and Grandview, the leader 
of these four, stepped out into the room. 

He was a cripple. Slowly, one useless leg dragging 
grotesquely across the deep ruff of the soft carpet, thin 
face deep between narrow twisted shoulders, he came across 
to them, sank down with a faint gasp into the depths of 
the great chair at the table’s head. His sardonic eyes, 
bitter with the consciousness that his crippled body was 
too badly mangled for repair even by the new science of 
electro-surgery, swept them all in a quick glance; and all, 
despite themselves, straightened a little, stiffened defen- 
sively. There was no question among them as to who 
held the mastery here. 

Sardonicism and bitterness dropped away from Grand- 
view’s eyes, and the three facing him saw the heat of anger 
glowing in live coals behind their depths. Grandview 
spoke, his voice soft and pleasant and cultured, queerly 
out of keeping with his twisted body. You expected a 
rasping snarl. 

“I have bad news for you, my friends. Our comrade 
was simply playing with us. He signs Preston’s treaty at 
the Palace tonight, within an hour.” 

The wplf leaped into the taut features of the man on 
Grandview’s left. “Gods of space!” Esmond roared, eyes 
glimmering. “After all we spent to buy him! The lying 
devil! He’s beaten us!” 

Grandview looked at him with calm, appraising eyes that 
held more than a glint of sardonic amusement. Esmond 
was always amusing . . . 

“So? I think not, my friend. Our money may prove 
well spent. How do you think I know so soon that De 
Abu will sign?” 

The Martian looked down the dark length of the great 
table, interest stirring in cat-like eyes. The metallic voice 
came: 

“How do you?” 

Grandview chuckled softly. “Once you told me, Aie — 
but never mind. That has no place here . . . One close to 



our former friend is eager to win our favor; and I do not 
think he will prove such a fool as — De Abu.” 

The Venusian’s bald, gleaming head moved in a slow 
nod of comprehension. His soft eyes clung admiringly 
to Grandview’s. “You plan to use him?” 

The thin, wrinkled face of the cripple twisted into a 
half-smile. “Yes. I plan — to use him . . . De Abu is a 
fool! He took our money, and smiled, and agreed to all 
we told him — and laughed in his heart, called us buffoons 
and madmen. He will pay for what he said to me to- 
day . . .” 

The soft, subtly venomous voice died, choked; came 
again with sharpened vigor. A thin white finger pressed 
a stud on the table edge. “I’ll show you what De Abu 
means to bargain for — and what he’ll get.” 

A white light seemed suddenly to bathe the undersurface 
of the great table in luminous glow: the twisted lines and 
markings of a huge topographical map came into plain 
view. The four heads bent raptly over the table, eyes 
following the cripple’s moving finger. The finger touched 
upon a thick glowing point of light, with veined branches 
spreading out beyond it, and the tiny letters T. M. C. in 
red below: 

“Our base on the Moon, gentlemen,” Grandview said in 
a quiet voice. “All beyond this line is, and has been, 
part of the properties of the combine we four here con- 
trol — Terrestrial Metals Corporation. 

“And beyond that is — ^Tycho Crater, under Earth Fed- 
eration Vita-Glass. You know I’ve offered time and again 
to take that territory off Preston’s hands; you know that 
as often as I have asked he has refused. We’ve wondered 
what his reason was. I know now — De Abu told me. 

“Even Vita-Glass roofs and synthesized air won’t make 
that crater desirable for Earth’s people; but it would be 
ideal for Mars. That’s what De Abu thinks; and he’s 
right. They’re planning to throw open all that territory 
in Tycho to settlement by Martian colonists, as a solution 
to the problem of overpopulation that faces the Imperial 
Government of Mars. And in return. Mars is to sign an 
ironclad agreement that no further immigration is to be 
allowed from her globe to Earth’s ... You know what the 
report given us in secret by the Engineering Alliance was: 
there are deposits underlying all that ground worth bil- 
lions in interstellar credit’s units: selenium, beryllium, 
uranium — even radium! And now De Abu’s signing this 
accursed Treaty to take it all away from us!” 

Esmond cursed. The soft, whispering voice stopped, 
hesitated; the hawk-faced man looked up eagerly. 

“You have a plan?” 

• Grandview looked at him, raised his eyes slowly up to 
the black and white infinity of stars clearly visible 
through the transparent thickness of the room walls. 

“De Abu leaves for Mars tomorrow night with the treaty 
... It is a lon^ trip, the Mars run. Anything could hap- 
pen. I plan to get that treaty ! 

“Gentlemen, this is life and death to us. Once those 
deposits Luna-ward are opened to Earth and Mars, there’ll 
be an end to our monopoly. But if De Abu should take 
to Korna a vastly different treaty from that he’s signing — 
a treaty in harsh terms from Earth to Mars, demanding 
that all further colonization cease and naming no compen- 
sation . . . What would it mean?” 

His eyes glittered brightly in the faint glow of the room. 
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its way indelibly with photographic clearness into the 
tough resisting substance of the document . . . He finished. 

Then De Abu in turn took instrument in hand, and add- 
ed his signature, just below. De Abu’s eyes were gleam- 
ing with vibrant triumph; this act, he knew, would mtike 
him the greatest man of Mars, second only to the Imperial 
Personage itself. And behind them both the Earth Secre- 
tary and Rea-Ago stood watching, eyes expressionless, held 
straight before them. 

De Abu approached the President. He held out his 
hand hesitantly, a little awkwardly, 
locked glances with the other, caught 
and gripped the Earthman’s fingers in 
a strong, hard grip. They stepped 
back . . . 

Grandview snapped the master- 
switch and made an adjustment in the 
control panel at his elbow. The scene 
blurred, flickered, faded, and died. The 
cripple swung on the four, eyes thought- 
ful. 

“Now we will wait. He will come — 
soon.” 

“Grandview — that Treaty,” Esmond 
said hesitantly, frowning. “Can we dup- 
licate the President’s signature, and De 
Abu’s?” 

The other shrugged, smiled a little. 
“It is already done. The Treaty, our 
Treaty, is finished; I will give it to — 
our friend, tonight. And when the time 

“You mean,” Aie, the Martian, said slowly, “One among 
those four was — ” 

Grandview nodded. “Yes , . . Ours.” 

“And if he should prove — a traitor?” 

The other smiled grimly. “He won’t. He’ll get a warn- 
ing, when he goes aboard the Trident tomorrow night, 
that’ll keep him straight ... If he’s not a complete fool.” 

“I see,” the Martian said, and expelled his breath in a 
long, harsh sigh ; Esmond looked across at him and back to 
Grandview ag^un, shrugged, and rose. The other three fol- 
lowed. Esmond stood by the long wall, and pressed the 
stud for the lift-car . . . 

“Cut,” a low voice spoke into State Policeman Roger’s 
ear, and he obeyed promptly, met the impassive eyes of 
Gray on the tiny visi-plate. 

“You got it all right, sir? Good thing we’d planted a 
man in T. M. C. . . . This means — ” 

“It means,” Gray said wearily, the black line deep-fur- 
rowed in his for^ead, “I’m going to Mars — on the Trident. 
Cut!” 

The control-cabin of the ’copter faded from Gray’s 
sight. Propulsion screws took up a steady song above the 
State Policeman’s head, and the black flier lanced into the 
red cone of a descending channel, shot swiftly downward. 

CHAPTER II 




THE CRISIS WITH MARS 

Tau, the Venusian, turned away from that hot glance, shud- 
dered through his moist body. The Martian looked up 
slowly, startled horror mingling with admiration in his 
cat’s eyes. But in the hawk face of Esmond alone there 
was wolfish understanding. Esmond grinned, lips tight. 
“It would mean — ^war!” 

The crippled body jerked; Grandview nodded slowly, 
watching them all, glance sardonic and sword-keen. “And 
war would mean — to us?” 

Esmond stared, a little puzzled; suddenly understand- 
ing came to him, and left him breath- 
less. He chuckled, the sound rasping 
harshly through the room; his iron 
voice roared; 

“We’d hold the whip hand, of course. 

Neither Mars nor E.arth could hope to 
win — without our metals to hurl at 
each other’s throats! Gods of space, 

Grandview! Immense! None but you 
could have conceived that! . . . But 
how’ll we get the Treaty?” 

Grandview smiled, lips writhing back 
from sharp white teeth. “I have told 
you, my friend — our money was well 
spent. There is one very near to De 
Abu who has agreed to serve us.” 

Esmond brought his great hand down 
smashingly on the table, eyes gleaming. 

“Done then! He can name his price — 
and have it! With two worlds to get, 
we’ll not be close-fisted!” 

Grandview’s keen, sardonic gaze swept over the Venus- 
ian. “And you, my friend? You are with us?” 

The Venusian licked moist lips. “With you, as always 
— ^Master.” 

The Martian spoke without looking up, a pulse beating 
in his thin throat: “And I also — Grandview.” 

Then Grandview laughed, the sound echoing and re- 
echoing in hollow mirth through the great room. “Done 
and done, then! . . . Let us look in on our friend, De Abu!” 
He flung over the master-switch, made rapid adjust- 
ments in the narrow row of studs inset into the table edge, 
and swung in his chair. The great screen against the wall 
was beginning to glow softly, swirl and quiver with grow- 
ing light; a scene took shape swiftly before the eyes of the 
four watchers, as the stupendous power of the visa-beam 
bored through the protective screens in action about the 
Presidential Palace. 

A room in the Palace opened out before them; a small 
room, with but four occupants: the President of the World- 
State; De Abu, plenipotentiary from Mars; the Earth Sec- 
retary of State, and Rea-Ago, De Abu’s silent, tight-lipped 
companion . . . 

The President spoke slowly, lifting a little instrument 
slowly in his hand, pressing it close to the strip of metal- 
fabric that lay spread out on the table. 

His voice was vibrant with satisfaction, triumph; he 
looked like a man from whom a great burden had been 
lifted. His eyes met De Abu’s. “I will sign. May this 
be but the renewal of an eternal friendship between Earth 
and her great planetary neighbor!” 

His hand tensed upon the tube-shape of the signing in- 
strument; a spark of light, intense and brilliant, leaped 
out against the sheet of metal fabric on the table, carved 



The Trident — Mars Bound 

• Floodlights beat down with a steady glare on the smooth 
metal surface of the landing stage, etched in sharp 
outline against merciless white glow the lines of moving 
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figures converging on the debarkation cradle of the Star 
Liner Trident. The great ship lay snugly in the firm grip 
of basket-shaped stellite trestlework, a huge football of 
beryllium-steel, with the ring of lighted ports about her 
middle gleaming like a necklace of white stones around 
a dowager’s fat throat. The vessel was slanted level with 
the row of Debarkation Tunnels coming out under the edge 
of the landing-stage; her airlocks were open, to admit 
steady streams of passengers. Mars bound. 

Shifting confusion merged into systematic movement all 
around the vessel. Spotlights flared, fingering now upon 
a little group of celebrities moving slowly into the Tun- 
nels, blazing again on the clicking rhythm of loading ma- 
chines, pouring cargo into the ship’s belly; and sometimes 
reaching up past the sides of the great liner to pale out 
against the arched blackness of the night sky. Stars, white 
and distant, looked down on it all with a cool aloofness. 

Captain Grant, commanding ofiBcer of the liner, stood 
near the edge of the landing-deck, keen eyes intent on the 
hustling shapes of able spacemen, trim and brisk in the 
black-and-white uniform of the Star Company. Now and 
again he barked a terse order, called a bronzed ship’s of- 
ficer to his side, speeded up the rapid movement all along 
the deck. 

And often he nodded pleasantly to a smiling passenger, 
or spoke briefly to an old acquaintance with a facd familiar 
from repeated Mars voyages. He glanced at his wrist 
watch, caught the gleam of the luminous dial: one minute 
to twelve; sixty seconds to go. 

Outside in the Debarkation Tunnels the last straggler# 
were hurrying in; the deck cleared as if by magic to the 
sudden pulsing throb of the Trident's great sun-engines. 

Grant felt a respectful touch on his arm, turned impa- 
tiently. A white-capped steward stood beside him, panting 
a little. 

Grant felt a respectful touch on his arm, turned im- 
patiently. A white-capped steward stood beside him, pant- 
ing a little. 

“Message from Mr. Brame, sir. He’d like to see the 
captain in the pilot-room as soon as possible. Urgent, 
sir.” 

Grant nodded. “I’ll be right with you.” He swung on 
his heel, snapped a brief series of final orders to the men 
on the deck, watched the heavy, double-panelled seals fit 
into the open airlocks. Then he moved to the lift-shaft, 
followed the steward into the little car, shot upward to the 
Trident's control room. 

He brushed past the steward, swept his eyes over the 
crowded little chamber, with its banked rows of complex 
controls and gleaming dials. His glance stopped on his 
First Officer, Jimmy Brame, who stood near the luminous 
Danler spacial navigation chart staring at a crisp strip of 
metal fabric in his right hand. 

“What’s the matter, Jimmy?” Grant demanded. 

“Special Holding Order, sir,” Brame answered, looking 
up. There was a puzzled look in his straight grey eyes. 
“From the Presidential Palace. Sent at 11:59. I can’t 
seem to make out its meaning. Must be some new code 
they’ve worked in on us.” 

Grant swung forward. “Let me see it.” He took the 
crisp, perforated strip from the other’s hand. He glanced 
at it. His eyes tightened suddenly. He looked up. 

“Brame! I’m going to my cabin for a minute or two. 
See that nobody gets near the Officer’s Section for awhile. 



will you? Drop a couple of beam-shields, if necessary. 
And hold the ship until I give you a release. I’ve got a 
hunch I can translate this.” 

Brame saluted silently, and the captain disappeared from 
the control room, heading at a brisk pace for his sleeping 
cabin, his mind turning over at lightning speed. He had 
more than a hunch; at first glance, he’s already been able 
to translate the perforated glyphs deposited on the ship’s 
televisor-reception plate. Brame, of course, was complete- 
ly in the dark, since he held no Master’s License Tab and 
was ignorant of the new Emergency Code, whose thorough 
knowledge was required of every licensed space captain 
by the Board of Interplanetary traffic. 

He read the crisp metal strip again: “Alter the Trident's 
usual route tonight to pick up extra passengers. Land at 
one o’clock, sooner if possible, on the Debarking Stage at 
the Presidential Palace. Keep this strictly confidential. 
Communicate with me for confirmation of message im- 
mediately on receipt. — Signed, Denley, Secretary of State. 
Sent at 11:59, Eastern Terrestrial Standard.” 

Still pondering over the message. Grant unlocked the 
door of his sleeping cabin and entered, fastened it carefully 
after him. He went straight to his bunk, reached down 
into the dark space directly beneath it, pulled hard at 
something metallic, and withdrew a tiny, compact black 
mechanism, with a little silver visi-plate inset in its exact 
center. Grant snapped a control-switch to contact, and 
waited while the small screen swiftly brightened. Only a 
very few televisors in existence operated on this wave- 
length. Denley’s was the only one besides Grant’s within 
reaching distance; he would be certain to answer. He did. 

• Within a space of seconds the screen was darkened by 
the lined features of a heavy-faced, harassed looking 
man, whose black eyes looked out questioningly at his 
caller. Grant spoke crisply into the tiny microphone at 
the side of the little vision plate: 

“Grant, commanding the Trident, reporting receipt of 
Special Holding Order Z-798, sent at 11:59 from the Presi- 
dential Palace. Confirmation requested.” 

“Confirmation given,” the Secretary answered, in ac- 
cordance with the usual formula. Then, relaxing a little: 
“Grant, I don’t mind telling you I’ve got some fairly 
dangerous cargo for you this trip. De Abu, the personal 
Representative of the Martian Imperial Personage at the 
recent Colonization Conference, is leaving for Mars to- 
night . . . You’ve got to pick him up from the roof of the 
Palace here. Understand?” 

He hesitated, frowning. Then: 

“We’re afraid of anti-Martian sentiment in the city. 
There’s plenty of it. There have been several threats made 
against De Abu’s life, and the Representative’s been made 
a present of half a dozen atomic bombs during his stay 
with the President. The Secret Police have been able to 
keep him all in one piece so far, but we don’t know how 
long our luck’s going to last. 

“That’s the reason for all this secrecy. I know I can 
trust you. Grant. Your friend Gray will be somewhere 
in the crowd, perhaps even in the Representative’s per- 
sonal party. I don’t know. It’s better that no one knows 
his exact whereabouts, for his own safety. There’ve been 
leaks before, you know.” 

“I know,” Grant agreed soberly, thinking of a certain 
other voyage the Trident had made with Gray, now com- 
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mander of the World-State Secret Police, as one of the 
passengers.* Denley had not been Secretary of State then, 
but there had been action in plenty . . . 

“Any questions?” The Secretary asked, staring at him. 
“Sure you’ve got everything straight. Grant?” 

“Certain, sir,” the captain said quietly, his grave face 
hiding the inward thrill of feeling that the other’s message 
had sent through him. Gray, aboard the Trident! I’ll 
follow orders, sir.” 

The Secretary smiled wearily. “That’s the spirit. Grant. 
Knew you’d come up to the mark as usual. I can tell you 
we’ll be mighty glad to get rid of De Abu, likeable as he 
is. He’s been something of a nuisance. But 1 think he’ll 
be pretty safe in your hands. Good luck. Grant! . . . 
Cut off.” 

Grant saluted, broke the connection, and the other’s 
tired face snapped into sudden blankness on the little tele- 
visor. The captain returned the compact, tiny mechanism 
to its hiding-place under the bunk, and went out into the 
corridor, headed for the control room. The whole con- 
versation had taken less than two minutes. 

Brame was pacing the confined space of the pilot’s cubby 
impatiently when Grant came in. He looked up eagerly. 
“All O.K., sir?” We’re taking off?” 

Grant nodded, snapped a rapid stream of last second 
orders into a speaking-tube. The two watched the airlocks 
of the great landing-deck below with ranks of spacemen 
standing braced at posts, felt the great ship throb through 
all its length with the renewed quiver of the huge sun-en- 
gines, shiver gently with the moaning beat of giant Donlin 
light-compressors. Emerson acceleration compensators 
took hold. 

Grapt set their course on the atmospheric navigation 
chart, and drew a muffled exclamation of amazement from 
the First Offieer. Brame glanced at him, eyes angrily in- 
credulous: 

“Sir, you’ve set us for atmospheric flight! We’re al- 
ready six minutes minus on schedule . . . What — ” 

“Forget it, Jimmy,” Grant ordered a little curtly. “Sche- 
dule’s out, this trip. We’ve got some important — and dan- 
gerous — cargo coming aboard next stop. That happens 
to be the Presidential Palace. We’re picking up De Abu.” 

Brame’s eyes widened. His breath, left him in an in- 
credulous exclamation. Then: 

“De Abu, Captain! De Abu, the Representative! God 
knows what’ll strike us next. The ship’ll simply be swarm- 
ing with assassins and half-mad fanatics hunting his scalp. 
You realize that?” 

“I do,” Grant answered calmly, his amused eyes glowing 
in an anticipative light of battle. “In a way, I’m glad 
of it. It means a change, anyhow. We aren’t going to 
be bored stiff this trip. We’re going to see some action, 
old man! Better start charging up that rusty old Bressler 
of yours!” 

“I always — ” Brame was beginning indignantly, when 
his glance went past the captain through the glassite ports 
of the pilot’s cubby, to where the shining white dome of 
the huge Presidential Palace, with flare lights gleaming on 
its roof landing-stage, was already beginning to show be- 
neath the smooth sides of the liner. The ship slid down- 
ward on a long slant. 

“Captain, we can’t land there! Not the Trident! That 
stage’s too narrow; it was never built for ships of our size 
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anyway . . . We’ll have to drop space-boats to pick up 
De Abu and his party.” 

“Like hell we will,” Grant answered coolly, grinning. 
“Orders are orders, Jimmy. I was told to land on that 
roof — and I’m landing there. It’ll maybe be a tight 
squeeze — but we’ll make it.” 

• Brame shrugged, and saluted. His face settled into im- 
passive lines. The captain stared at him an instant cur- 
iously, wondering if the other really believed him mad 
enough to plunge them all to disaster, attempting to land 
on the roof-stage below. 

Then he laughed. Grant was supremely confident of 
his ability to maneuver the Trident in atmosphere, though 
he had no hesitation in admitting that Brame exceeded 
him when it came to spacial navigation, with its involved 
three-dimensional integrations. 

He leveled the great ship off easily a hundred feet in the 
air above the smooth white floor of the landing-stage, 
jockeyed for position, and sent the liner dropping down 
into gentle contact with the waiting slip-cradle below. The 
ship struck with scarcely a jar. Grant turned, grinned 
across at the white-faced Brame, who had set his jaw tense- 
ly in anticipation of a crash. 

“Well, Jimmy, we’re here. Take over. I’m going down 
to make myself a nuisance on the landing-stage, while we’re 
loading De Abu and party. Watch yourself, old man!” 

He dropped from sight of the pilot cubby, leaving the 
staring Brame to take over the controls, and made his 
way at a swift pace to the great airlock through which his 
special passengers would presently come. He passed long 
rows of tightly-shuttered ports, that looked out from the 
passenger cabins and dining sections. He had given or- 
ders to have them locked before landing. He was taking 
no chances on publicity of the fact that De Abu was com- 
ing aboard, thus notifying any murderous fanatic within 
reach that his prey was there for the taking. 

Space men were ready at the manuals of the great locks, 
swinging back massive gimbal-supported doors for the en- 
trance of the Martian party. Grant stared out through 
the central port. 

Outside, long lines of Earth guards were drawn up in 
silent ranks, Bressler electronic rifles conveniently un- 
sheathed,- ray-pistols within easy reach, belts of deadly 
gas grenades strapped in conspicuous places about their 
uniforms. Officers in gray-and-green patrolled uneasily 
between the lines, fingering their weapons with nervous 
hands. A group of dark-clad civilians stood near the edge 
of the roof, apparently engaged in watching the streets be- 
low, but half with keen probing eyes on the low door inset 
into the nearest wall of the World’s President’s roof-study. 

Terrestrial Government was certainly taking no chances. 
Grant thought suddenly, of getting involved in difficulties 
with the Martian Personage, by allowing his favorite to be 
assassinated here in the heart of Earth’s capital. And for 
good reason, the captain knew; it was certain enough that 
only the tremendous power exerted by that fierce Personage 
kept a stranglehold on the warlike spirit of the Martian.® 
who were demanding a war of punishment upon Earth for 
her stubborn policy in dealing with Martian colonists . . . 

Suddenly the door across the roof opened, and a party 
of four came out onto the landing-stage. Grant had no 
difficulty in recognizing the first two, both famous in three 
worlds. 
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The one slightly in advance, his mane of silver hair 
thrown back impatiently from a high forehead, his massive 
shoulders a little stooped from years of patient labor as 
interplanetary jurist and statesman, his luminous eyes 
filled with a curious half mixture of humility and power — 
Preston, the fourth President of the Terrestrial World 
Federation. 

The slighter man beside him, with the huge, well-baF 
anced head and narrow shoulders, the great chest standing 
out so incongruously from the slim boyish body, the pale 
eyes glowing an unconscious acceptance of rank and pow- 
er — De Abu, ambassador from Mars. 

But the third ! There Grant’s memory faltered and his 
recognition failed — until there came back to him a dim 
remembrance of a smudged news-tab and a picture he had 
seen not long before: this slim, piquant, dark-eyed girl, 
born on Earth of mixed parentage, was De Abu’s wife ! 

His hungry eyes drank in her dark beauty, lingered 
long on the alluring picture she made, walking lithely 
across the smooth white metal of the landing-stage. Her 
black cloak and daring gown were in deep contrast to the 
ivory clearness of the floor beneath her, her silvery hair 
flung back in a soft, shining pile on her arrogant small 
head . . . 

Then Grant knew that Fate had cheated him, had made 
an empty mockery of his life: the one woman in all the 
Universe that he had always wanted, waited for, hun- 
gered for, whose place in his heart he had tried to fill by 
a blind devotion to his ship — ^this girl belonged to another, 
a man born on an alien planet forty million miles away! 

Dulled, despairing, his glance went on, met the hooded 
eyes of the fourth member of the little party — and sud- 
denly felt a queer shock in the back of his brain. There 
was pain in those direet eyes, pain and doubt and queer 
unease, all indescribably mixed together . . . Pain, and 
something else. A fixedness of glance, a staring^ glassy 
straightness of the strange eyes, an inexpressible bewilder- 
ment mirrored in their deep pools . . . 

Grant shuddered, and swept his glance over the man’s 
body. At first glance the resemblance to De Abu was 
amazing; there was the same queer, incongruous body, the 
great head, the thiek lenses over the deep eyes, the same 
tense air of vibrant power — but at the eyes resemblance 
ceased, and the strangeness of the man began. Grant recog- 
nized him with a little shock as De Abu’s secretary, Rea- 
Ago. 

CHAPTER III 

Mars-Bound 

• With difficulty Grant tore his fascinated glance away 

from the hypnotic stare of those tortured eyes, and 
looked again at the girl. Them consideration of every- 
thing else was swept away, and he sank deep in bitterness. 
Suddenly weary of mind, his zest for the coming voyage 
swept clean from him, he swung sharply round and hur- 
ried up the ramp leading from the landing deck to the 
passenger sections, and from there to the crowded confines 
of the little control room. 

He caught Brame firmly by the shoulder, spoke with 
sudden determination: 

“Let me take this trick, will you, Jimmy? Go down 
and welcome our distinguished visitors for me, old man; 



tell them it was absolutely necessary that I stay up here 
to get the ship safely through the atmosphere, so that I 
won’t be able to greet them until later. You know the 
sort of stuff you have to say . . . Tell them anything. Fm 
taking over.” 

But Brame paid no heed to the words. His eyes were 
fixed in a faseinated stare upon the surface of the land- 
ing stage below, where the three tiny figures still moved 
slowly toward the airlock, followed at a little distance by 
a fourth. The thin ranks of soldiery stood silent and 
watchful. He turned, his glance curiously disturbed: 

“Grant! Look down there!” He gestured exeitedly. 
“Over to the right a little more — ^near the door of the 
President’s study. See anything?” 

The captain stared, sudden apprehension gripping him. 
He strained his eyes hard, started, looked again, and ex- 
pelled a muffled curse. 

“A shadow down there, Brame! A man visible! Good 
God, he’s raising some kind of bomb — going to throw. 
Those three down there! Stay here, Jimmy. I’m going 
down!” 

He turned, moved rapidly through the doorway of the 
control cabin, ran down the corridor to the lift-shaft, 
pressed a stud in the wall with impatient fingers. A door 
opened, and the little car was before him; he got in, shot 
downward. 

On the landing deck, he raced across the floor, shout- 
ing hoarsely, eompletely forgetful of the fact that those 
outside the Trident’s insulated walls would be unable to 
hear him. He shoved a staring spaceman roughly aside, 
burst through the open airlock, then stopped dead, his 
brain stunned by sudden horror. On the deck, not twenty 
feet from the paralyzed little party of four, lay the glim- 
mering silver shape of an atomic bomb, little bigger than 
a synthe-food capsule, but capable of shattering De Abu’s 
group into protonic fragments. 

Grant leaped forward, shouted hoarsely, caught a 
glimpse of a dark body hurtling across the deck. At the 
same instant the bomb exploded, a leaping burst of vari- 
colored flame that rocked the whole vast landing stage 
with the concussion. Grant was hurled senseless to the 
floor. 

Grant fought his way up out of oblivion stubbornly, 
still clinging to a faint hope that something might have 
intervened to save the three on the landing-stage. He 
struggled to his feet, stared across the deck, half fearful, 
half eager. Then he gasped with sudden relief. The 
little group was unharmed! 

Bruised they were, certainly, and still shocked from the 
terrific force of the coneussion, but able enough to rise 
unaided to their feet, and wave away the anxious hands 
of the crowding civilian police. Across the deck, not 
twenty feet away, a silent squad of awed guards was re- 
moving the shattered remnants of the man who had given 
his life .... 

Grant went across the deck on shaky legs and joined 
the four. He bowed deeply, and touched his cap with 
respect. 

“Captain Grant of the Trident, sir,” he said to the 
World President, whose eyes were curiously aglow with 
a proud light. The president nodded courteously and ex- 
tended a firm hand. 

“I’ve heard of you. Grant, from the Secretary of State. 
I’ve heard of you .... Did you see what just happened?” 
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Grant nodded, a little puzzled. “I saw that you and 
M. De Abu here barely escaped being murdered by some 
damned scoundrel I’d like to D-Ray, but I still don’t un- 
derstand how — ” 

“How we were saved — ?” breathed a low, rich voice 
close to Grant’s ear; and looking up, he met the serious 
dark eyes of Vea Abu, wife of the Ambassador. “Ah, it was 
wonderful! That soldier of Earth — so brave! To sacri- 
fice himself for us! Never shall I forget it, M. Preston. 
Earth still has its brave men.” ' 

“You are right there, my dear,” De Abu agreed, his 
pale eyes softly shining. “To think that the man would 
throw his body directly upon that bomb — ^that we should 
live! M. Preston, I hope that you do not neglect to see 
that this man’s dependents are suitably cared for . . . . 
I will also speak to my master of the matter of a post- 
humous decoration from the Crown.” 

“Yes, certainly,” the President nodded. “It was an act 
of heroism that shall not soon be forgotten. But we must 
go on .... I see that Captain Grant here grows impatient 
to depart. I suppose he fears for the sacredness of his 
schedule, eh. Grant?” 

Grant blushed darkly at Vea Abu’s soft mocking laugh. 
She passed an arm then through his on one side and her 
husband’s on the other, and nodded gaily to the smiling 
President. 

• “We ifrill go then, impatient one. You sha# show us 
all over your wonderful ship this night — ^from end to 
end. I have heard of your ship .... Or perhaps you 
have other business, M. Grant, that needs your attention 
before us?” 

“Oh, no,” Grant answered hastily, completely forget- 
ting his earlier words to Brame, his innate sense of men- 
tal balance overthrown entirely by this girl’s dangerous 
nearness. “I’ll consider it a very great privilege, Mme. 
De Abu, if you will allow me. You are welcome to the 
humble hospitality of my ship — such as it is.” 

De Abu gave him a queer, appraising glance. The Mar- 
tian was still very white, curiously disturbed. In the 
background, the secretary, Rea-Ago, watched them all in 
silence. De Abu said lightly; 

“Many thanks, M. Captain. I’m thinking the ship will 
be safe enough under your command. And its passengers 
also .... Shall we go aboard?” 

Grant nodded, and they passed through the great cen- 
tral airlock of the liner, leaving the World President to 
walk back alone to his roof-study, his mind already in- 
tent upon other problems .... Grant spoke briefly to his 
spaceman when they had gone through the port, and the 
man leaped promptly to the manuals of the lock, swung 
the great gimbaled doors swiftly shut. 

An automatic signal rang above in the control room, 
and Jimmy Brame, having observed the scene on the 
landing-stage, shrugged his shoulders philosophically and 
took over command. The great motors throbbed again; 
and the Trident swung slowly up across the night sky — 
Mars-bound at last. 

Grant walked slowly along the passenger’s corridor, 
revelling in the frank admiration of the girl and the 
courteous respect of the man to whom he was showing 
the wonders of his beloved liner for the first time. The 



Trident, that great ship which was the captain’s biggest 
interest in life — or had been .... 

De Abu and the wide-eyed girl listened and observed as 
Grant talked — and marveled. The Martian Rea-Ago stood 
a little apart from them all, and kept his silence. His 
eyes clung always to De Abu. 

The four came presently to the Ambassador’s suite in 
the heart of the ship. A triangular wedge of metal separ- 
ated from the other cabins by corridors on all three sides; 
a veritable island in the ship’s middle, equipped with its 
own kitchens and cooks for use when the occupants tired 
of synthetic fare. It was serviced by hand-picked stew- 
ards; well guarded by Denton automatic detectors, with 
force fields and alarm conduits connected directly to the 
pilot’s cabin, to give notice of an intruder at any time of 
“day” or “night.” It was Grant’s boast that this special 
suite of his, which was seldom or never used, save by 
occasional personages of the highest rank, was more im- 
pregnable than De-It-Lan, the infamous Mercurian prison. 

He told that to De Abu and the queer, taciturn secre- 
tary, using discreet whispers in doing so, that the girl 
might not become alarmed needlessly, or even know that 
in all probability the ship was swarming with spies and 
fanatics eager to put an end to De Abu’s brilliant career 
in Martian councils. 

At last Grant stood alone in the corridor, staring at the 
blank impervious metal of the suite’s closed door, his mind 
burning with feverish longing for this piquant, darkly 
beautiful girl, that Fate had decreed ruthlessly that he 
would meet too late. 

Then he shrugged, swung around, began to walk at a 
slow pace down the corridor toward his own cabin, his 
mind engaged in a bitter struggle to forget one who was 
not for him, who was as far out of his reach as the most 
distant star. Thus it was that at an intersecting corridor, 
where a door opened into the great salon, whose lights 
still gleamed brightly, he ran hard against a Venusian. 

He looked up angrily, and crushed down the exclamation 
rising to his lips. He remembered that one of the iirst 
rules of space demanded that a commander always con- 
sider his passengers; he bowed stiffly, choked back im- 
patient words, and turned to pass on. 

The other put out a timid hand to stop him, moist dark 
eyes apologetic, the pale thin face evidently tormented 
by some inner nervousness. 

“Could I have a word with you, sir?” he asked, his 
hunched, thin shoulders twitching nervously. “In pri- 
vate, if that you will make possible .... This ship is all 
so strange to me. I — I have not made many trips to your 
queer Earth. There is something I must ask you.” 

“Then ask it here,” Grant said bruskly, irritated with 
the fellow. “I’m sorry I can’t stay with you, but I simp- 
ly—” 

“One moment!” the other pleaded, thrusting out a de- 
taining hand to stop him. “I beg of you, sir, that you 
will do this — as a great, a very great favor! It is vital 
to me, sir, that I see you at once — and alone.” 

Grant shrugged angrily. “All right, if you must. Come 
along. This way.” 

He strode off at a rapid pace, forcing down the irritat- 
ing feeling that he had seen this man somewhere before, 
even known him well. But it was impossible. The fellow 
was obviously one of the inevitable tourist bores with 
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which every ship of size in space was infested. He’d get 
rid of the pest some way, and that as soon as possible. 

• They entered Grant’s cabin, and the captain shut the 
door, swung round impatiently. “Now — ” he began, 
and stopped short, eyes blank with absolute amazement. 
His mouth dropped open. 

The other had impossibly changed in a space of sec- 
onds from a pale-faced, moist-eyed, stoop-shouldered 
Venusian to a tall, lean Earthman, very bronzed, with 
straight grey eyes that met Grant’s glance with evident 
amusement. 

“Gray!” the captain whispered hoarsely, unbelievingly, 
his eyes swinging with uncertainty over the other, as if 
he expected him to disappear in thin air. “Gray!” 

“You’d make a damned good Service man,” Gray said 
amusedly, grinning at Grant’s confusion. “I had to do 
everything but D-Ray you to make you recognize me. I’m 
afraid you’ll never learn not to believe your eyes, Grant. 
You’re just plain dumb!” 

“We’ll let that pass,” Grant grinned, pushing forward a 
chair. “But tell me how you did it before I drop dead 
of curiosity! Those eyes! That face! Those shoulders!” 

“Simple enough,” Gray answered, shrugging indiffer- 
ently. “Just a trick of the muscles I picked up on Venus 
a couple of years ago. Comes in handy — at times. I 
achieved the paper-colored visage that startled you so 
much by consciously withdrawing nearly all the blood 
from my face. You can do it — if you know how.” 

“Maybe,” Grant conceded. “It’s possible. And I’ve 
got the evidence in front of me. But your eyes, man! 
You can’t really change the color of your eyes!” 

“It has been done,” Gray said carefully. “That, how- 
ever, happens to be a particular secret of the Service. 
Sorry I can’t let you in on it — but I will tell you it has 
something to do with a certain rare Martian drug we 
both have seen .... But that’s not what I wanted to 
talk to you about. 

“I’m serious about this. Grant. What do you think 
about the cargo we picked up at the Presidential Palace? 
Believe we’ve got anything of a chance at getting him 
safely into Korna, with no casualties? I don’t see much 
hope myself.” 

“You probably wouldn’t,” Grant jibed, and grinned 
confidently. “But I believe you’re wrong. I think that if 
anybody succeeds in getting at De Abu where I’ve put 
him, I ought to resign from space navigation and take 
up aero-cab chauffeuring! I’ve got him in the Island.” 

“You don’t tell me!” Gray said mockingly, his eyes 
glinting with amusement. “Is it supposed to be a secret, 
or something? I hadn’t an idea about it — except that I 
happen to be chief steward for the De Abus in the same 
place!” 

Grant stared across at him, making no attempt to con- 
ceal his admiration. “I don’t know how you did it. Gray, 
but you win. I admit I’m no match for you . . . Did you 
see that bomb they sent him as a parting evidence of af- 
fectionate regard — and what happened when it went into 
action?” 

“I did,” Gray said, sobering. “The man that threw him- 
self on it tossed his life away — needlessly. It was heroic, 
but useless. I happen to know why that bomb was 
thrown.” 
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The captain was staring, eyes incredulous. “Do you 
mean that. Gray?” 

“I do,” the other nodded. “It was just a nice little 
warning — for somebody in De Abu’s party. I’ve got ai 
hunch myself it was for his secretary. You see, there are 
people who would hate to see this Treaty get to Korna 
as it stands. There’s an element on Mars that means trou- 
ble. They’re simply aching for a war with Earth; of 
course we’d probably be able to lick ’em with the Venus 
scouting fleet, now that» we’ve got a corner on that Deimos 
eca-radium, but just the same it’d cost a lot of good men’s 
lives and rouse enough needless enmity to retard inter- 
planetary progress a hundred years. 

“There were some pretty nasty riots in Korna, when 
the news got around that De Abu was going to sign the 
Colonization Treaty he’s taking back with him on the 
Trident; especially when they discovered that the terms 
of the treaty prohibited any further migration between 
Mars and Earth, and gave them instead a lot of Feder- 
ation Territory under Vita-Glass on the Moon .... I don’t 
like the looks of things.” 

“Then you mean,” the captain said slowly, frowning a 
little, “that you’re worried about an attack from some 
of these Martian fanatics on De Abu. But good Lord, 
Gray! Everybody knows why we had to do something 
about immigration; another century, and we’d have seen 
Earth turned into a Martian subdivision by their colon- 
ists. Why, New York’s one-quarter Martian right now!” 
“I know,” Gray admitted gravely; he leaned forward, 
eyes intent, glance a little hesitant. “But you’ve got the 
wrong idea yet. Grant. There is some danger in that di- 
rection, but the thing that put me aboard here came from 
an altogether different quarter.” 

Grant met this glance. “I think I’ve got a fair inkling 
of what you mean .... Metals?” 

“Right,” Gray said, and grinned faintly. “You’re get- 
ting brainy in your old age .... We’ve had a plant in 
T.M.C. for quite a while now; he gave us the tip-off on 
what Grandview and the rest were planning. I suppose 
you’ve heard of the Big Four?” 

“I have,” Grant assented, his eyes very grave. “They’re 
behind this? Good God!” 

“Yes. A war between Earth and Mars just now would 
fit right into their plans; and stop Mars from opening 
up that territory under Vita-Glass on the Moon. It hap- 
pens to be terrifically rich in the stuff Metals handle: 
beryllium, stellanium, even radium .... And a war al- 
ways means a lot of steel is going to be tossed back and 
forth by the enemies. Do you get it? They’ve bought 
someone close to De Abu to get hold of the Treaty and 
substitute one they’ve had prepared in its place. The fake 
would treat Mars pretty roughly; and Earth would get 
all the blame . . . Two and two make four; in this case, 
the addition happens to mean a war.” 

“I see — plenty,” Grant agreed. “And all of it means 
that we’ve got to keep a weather eye open for trouble. 
We’ve got to get De Abu to Korna with that Treaty of 
his, no matter what happens.” 

“Yes,” said Gray slowly. “Yes. We’ll work it this 
way. Grant. You take care of anything suspicious among 
the passengers, and I’ll get in a little undercover work 
with the servants and stewards .... With the two of us 
pulling together, it’s just barely possible we might keep 
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De Abu alive long enough to reach Korna, anyway. Once 
there, the Treaty’ll be safe.” 

“Seen that wife of his?” Grant queried with startling 
abruptness, eyes suddenly absent and dreamy. “What a 
life she must lead, afraid of his death most of the time! 
Lord, what a girl she is. Gray! Born on Earth, too, 
though I hear her people were Martian . ” 

Gray shot him a curious glance. “You warned me 
once. Grant, about something of that kind. I told you to 
mind your own business, if you remember — and 1 got burn- 
ed on that particular brand of fire ... So watch your- 
self, old man.” 

Grant stared at him, a tortured look behind straight 
eyes. “Oh, 1 know it’s hopeless — but damn life anyway. 
Gray! Why should I meet the only girl in the Universe 
that ever meant anything — ^too late?” 

“I don’t know,” Gray said slowly, his face very grave, 
“But 1 did the same damn thing . . 

CHAPTER IV 
In the Dark 

• Body well muffled, his feet shod carefully in thick felt 
shoes that he knew would make no sound on the metal 
floor. Gray left his sleeping-cabin in the Island, and set 
out to make the rounds of the great suite. He had done 
that every “night” since, the voyage had begun. He was 
alert and nervous, eyes swinging out through the half 
dark of the corridor. So far, nine days out from Earth, 
he had found absolutely nothing wrong, nothing in the 
least suspicious, nothing upon which to base his uneasy 
feeling that De Abu was close under the shadow of dan- 
ger. 

Although no one was abroad in the servants’ corridor. 
Gray had an uncomfortable sense of being watched, 
a feeling that another besides himself was moving in the 
silent, darkened rooms of the great suite .... 

There was something queer, certainly, between De Abu 
aad the soft-tongued secretary; and between De Abu and 
his girl-wife .... Why had the girl kept to her own room 
all this while, avoiding even her husband? There had 
been a look in her eyes .... Something damned queer, 
there. 

Gray loosened his Bressler electronic pistol in his belt, 
shifted it forward so that it would be in instant readiness 
if be encountered a night prowler. 

But he met no one. Carefully, placing his feet down ir* 
soft strides that made no slightest sound in the dim-lit 
corridor, he made his way silently to the stair leading up 
into the private rooms of the Martians, the great living 
room, and the tiny kitchens. 

He went up the steps, hugging the wall, his hand tighten- 
ed around the butt of the hard little gun. Presently he 
entered the kitchens, and started to pass through a nar- 
row pantry on his way into the living-chamber. Then 
he stopped dead, and stared hard into the darkness, his 
eyes wary and waiting. 

He had heard a sound, a soft, scuffing movement that 
had come unmistakably from the pantry. He listened, 
straining in the darkness, but the sound did not come 
again .... 

Slowly, the door across from him crept open, widened 



sufficiently to permit a man’s body to pass through it — 
and closed again, silently. 

Gray followed the sounds in the darkness, eyes tensed 
and narrow, feet making no sound on the floor under him. 
The sounds led as he had expected: — heading directly 
for De Abu’s bed chamber. 

The sounds of the man’s progress now became clear. JHe 
was oddly clumsy and uncertain, stumbling often against 
unseen objects in the dark; but he made no outcry, no 
matter how often his body smashed painfully against ob- 
stacles — only plunged on through the dimness with a cer- 
tain dogged deadliness of purpose .... 

Then Gray heard him go into De Abu’s bedroom. Gray 
ran forward swiftly, lightly, avoiding obstacles in the 
dark by the instinctive knowledge given him by long, 
patient study of these rooms, plunged into the Ambassa- 
dors’ darkened chamber, and felt and found the light 
switch, flung it over . . And stood paralyzed at what 
he saw. 

The ceiling lights came on in a great flood of white 
glow, etching the outlines of the huge room. In the cen- 
ter of that glow a thin, ungainly man walked forward dog- 
gedly, his thin hands outstretched tightly before bim, the 
fingers curved into queer groping claws . . . And De 
Abu sat propped up in the great bed, a Bressler pistol 
tightly gripped in his right hand, held steadily upon that 
marching figure — but with fear, deep and deadly, in 
his eyes. Fear, dazed and incredulous, as if he was see- 
ing — a ghost. 

Gray’s amazed glance swung to meet the stiff, unswerv- 
ing eyes of the man in the middle of the floor — and he 
staggered, as if at the impact of a blow. Hate, something 
living, deadly, raging — almost material, looking out of 
those bitter eyes. Hate, and tortured uncertainty, a queer 
flickering reflection of an inner conflict, as if the man 
had two selves, inwardly battling .... 

De Abu’s lips curled back over white teeth in a queer 
smile that held something of the wolf within it. The 
Bressler came up, thin eager mouth steady upon that ad- 
vancing figure. 

“You fool!” De Abu said in a furious voice — a voice, 
Gray thought, that matched the hatred in the other’s eyes 
— “You damned little fool!” 

His finger tightened on the control stud of the little 
weapon. Some queer impulse leaped up protestingly 
within Gray and he fired himself, caught the metal handle 
of the little Bressler on a white point of spearing elec- 
tronic flame, drove the weapon out of De Abu’s hand, 
flung it across the room against the wall. 

• De Abu, amazed, stared at his tingling hand dazedly; 

then he looked up, met Gray’s steady glance with fur- 
ious eyes. “What do you mean? You’re not with — 
him?'’ 

The furious voice quivered and broke a little at the 
words; fury died and fear came. Gray could see the un- 
certainty rising in De Abu’s eyes. 

“No,” Gray said shortly, “of course not.” He leaped 
out into the middle of the room, caught the shoulder of 
the secretary in . a crushing grip, shook him hard. “Come 
out of it, Rea- Ago! You’re mad! What’s got into you?” 

The other lifted his head slowly, and met Gray’s eyes; 
Gray saw with sudden stunned astonishment that all trace 
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of the raging fever of hale was gone from them. Dejec- 
tion, humility, a cringing fear were there now. The stiff 
lips trembled, struggled to open, failed. 

Gray shook his fiercely again. “Rea-Ago! Talk, hear 
me? You’ll talk or I’ll—” 

“Wait,” De Abu said suddenly, leaning forward in the 
bed, ,his eyes cool and cunning. He was himself again. 
“What authority have you, my friend, for questioning my 
secretary? Who are you?” 

“I happen to have a commission in the Secret Service 
from the President of the Earth-State,” Gray said shortly. 
Somehow, he resented the question. “My name’s Gray. 
I was detailed by the Chief of Secret Service to guard 
you until you reached Korna. I’m still doing it. That 
satisfy you?” 

“Perfectly,” De Abu answered, his eyes glittering. “Ex- 
cept that you might be a little more civil, M. Gray. I 
would dislike so much to be forced to report you to — ” 

Gray grinned tightly. That amused him. “Go ahead, 
if it’ll give you any satisfaction. I’ve' been reported so 
often the Chief’s getting used to it. You won’t bother 
him any.” 

De Abu’s eyes darkened dangerously. “It will be bet- 
ter for both of us, M. Gray, if you go now. You will 
not question my secretary further, please. I think you 
can see he is — harmless. I can deal with him.” 

Gray hesitated, eyes tightened. His glance swung, met 
the queer eyes of the secretary; somewhere deep under the 
tortured uncertainly and dejection he thought he caught 
a faint glimmer of an appeal, of a frantic pleading .... 
He swung on his heel, caught Rea-Ago’s shoulder in a 
rough grip. 

“Sorry, but this man’s a prisoner of mine. I am afraid 
he is not so harmless as you think; attempted murder 
can’t be passed by so easily. Representative . . . . ” And 
to the secretary, standing with dejected shoulders: “Come 
along, you!” 

De Abu shrugged queerly, crushed down a sudden un- 
easiness that seemed to rise behind his eyes. He flung 
Gray a venomous glance. “Your duty must come first of 
course .... Goodnight!” 

Gray, his absorbed eyes suddenly tensed upon a long, 
triangular scar at the base of the secretary’s skull, nodded 
absently, his mind turning over at top speed. If he was 
right about what that scar meant .... He shrugged, 
caught Rea-Ago roughly by the shoulders, pushed him to- 
ward the door. The secretary moved, lifted heavy feet in 
leaden strides, like an automaton. Rea-Ago first. Gray 
closely following, they went out and left De Abu alone. 

De Abu lay a long time after they had gone, a frown 
creasing his brows, eyes worried and uneasy, thinking .... 
He reached forward suddenly, pulled at the narrow door 
of a cabinet at the side of the bed. 

• “Turn here,” Gray said, motioning. The secretary hesi- 
tated, swung and moved into the wide opening of a 
long corridor. Gray moved a little faster, eyes swinging 
through the dimness. They were far back in the rear of 
the ship, close to the pulsing rhythm of the great engines. 
Metal walls shook a little, to the muffled throb of giant 
Donlin compressors .... 

A door showed suddenly before them, inset into the 
side of the corridor, a row of neon lights gleaming softly 



above its edge. Gray nodded, shoved his Bressler forward 
a little. He pressed a stud high up on the door, watched 
the legend above wink and flicker redly: “Surgery.” 

The door opened a little. A brisk-faced man came and 
stood at the edge of the opening, eyes sharp and probing. 
His face lightened at the sight of Gray. “You wanted 
mer 

“I did,” Gray said quietly, and moved the secretary a 
little forward. “I’ve got work for you. 1 want this man 
examined .... He was trying to murder De Abu.” 

The surgeon jerked his head back, eyes amazed. “Trying 
to murder De Abu! Come in. Gray, come in!” 

Gray nodded, motioned. The secretary moved slowly, 
entered the long room on the other side of the door, stood 
blinking under the white glare of massed dome lights. 
“Sit there, Rea-Ago,” Gray said, and met the glance of 
the doctor, just turning from the doorway. 

“Lanton, have you heard of the Griseldar operation?” 
The other hesitated, eyes puzzled, astonished. Then, 
slowly: “I have. Never performed it myself, of course. 
Never had the chance .... It involves a delicate part of 
the brain. Electro-surgery.” 

Gray leaned forward, glance taut. “And the result?” 
TTie surgeon’s lips were tight. “The result is — com- 
plete loss of reasoning power. The subject becomes prac- 
tically the slave of the one performing the operation. A 
little silver plate at the base of the skull, hidden under a 
triangular scar, connects up with the nerve centers of the 
subject-brain. By use of the Weslan lelepath, the con- 
trol intellect can direct every action of the subject . . . . ” 
He stopped suddenly. “You don’t mean — you think . . .” 
Gray nodded. “I do. I’m certain, now .... Rea-Ago! 
Turn around!” 

The secretary’s face was working, the strange eyes 
glittering in the white light. Gray stood amazed suddenly, 
glimpsing the madness rising in the other’s brain. He 
moved, jerked at the surgeon. 

“An anaesthetic cone, Lanton! Quick! The man’s 
gone mad!” 

The doctor reached down, picked up a saturated cone 
from the long table at the edge of the door, swung for- 
ward, smashed it over the secretary’s pale face. The taut 
muscles relaxed, loosened; Gray caught the limp* body as 
it slumped floorward. 

“What happened?” Gray muttered, eyes dazed. “I 
can’t see ... . Unless — ” 

“Unless the control intervened,” the doctor said quietly. 
“That’s just what happened. Gray. Lucky you saw it in 
time; he might have smashed things up.” 

“He’s smashed a theory of mine, even now,” Gray an- 
swered. “One question. Can the control, as you call 
it, store up commands in the brain of the subject as in 
hypnotism? I mean, could this last thing Rea-Ago’s done 
be the result of an order given him before the Trident 
left Earth?” 

“I douht it,” the other said slowly. “Commands can be 
stored up for a certain period; after that they fade away, 
wear off. The subject may be normal at times, even real- 
ize what’s happened to him.” 

“Good God!” Gray ripped, eyes gleaming. “You’ve 
hit it, man! I was blind, blind! .... Lanton, you’re 
operating. Tonight. You’re going to take out that con- 
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trol-plate in Rea-Ago’s brain — and weTl see. If I’m 
right — ” 

The surgeon was grave. You’ll take all responsibility 
for this, Gray? Even if the operation’s unsuccessful?” 

“Yes,” Gray said quietly. “Of course, Lanton. But 
it’s going to be successful. I’ve got that much faith in 
you.” 

The other’s eyes were shining. He caught Gray’s hand 
in a tight grip. “Thanks .... It’s the chance I’ve been 
looking for; I’m not falling down on you. Give me three 
days — and I’ll have him normal. You can talk to him 
then.” 

“Right,” Gray nodded. He hesitated, glancing over the 
room, eyes lingering on the quiet shape of the secretary, 
body stretched out on a long table, face calm in repose. 
He spoke slowly, turned back to the door. “It’ll be bet- 
ter for him, whatever you do ... . The poor devil!” 

Gray was gone. The surgeon locked the door after him 
and came back into the room, eyes gleaming softly. He 
bent over the long table, shifted the heavy body a little . . . 

“The Griseldar operation!” Lanton whispered, and 
stood up, spine tingling with exultance, almost impa- 
tience. “In three days. Gray!” 

CHAPTER V 
The Midway Ball 

• The Midway Ball is always the high point of any in- 
terplanetary passage from Earth to Mars. It is held 
under the supervision of the officers of every passenger 
ship when the liner has reached the imaginary line which 
marks the end of Earth’s zone of influence and the begin- 
ning of Mars’. Its pageantry and lavish beauty are tra- 
ditional. 

On this trip Grant was doubtful whether or not he 
should have it. So far, phenomenal luck and Gray’s ef- 
forts had saved De Abu from an untimely end — but such 
luck was bound to have an ending. The ball was an invi- 
tation to disaster. 

Vea Abu’s pleadings decided the captain; the girl was 
determined that the presence of her husband and herself 
on the ship should not interfere one iota with the regular 
process of voyage routine. And she was very tired, she 
said whimsically, of being cooped up like some danger- 
ous wild animal within the narrow metal walls of the 
Island. 

De Abu had given willing consent to the plans for the 
Ball, and Grant had gone ahead with his preparations, 
not without certain misgivings. He felt that the dance 
would certainly give De Abu’s enemies aboard, amid the 
inevitable confusion and excitement of the eelebration, 
an excellent opportunity for ending the Representative’s 
career. But after all De Abu was a man, and there are 
certain limits to men’s endurance. Relaxation from the 
strain of the voyage was demanded; the Martian’s over- 
taxed nerves were beginning to slip .... 

So the Ball was held as usual. At midnight, when 
Grant came down from a long vigil in the pilot room, 
the celebration was in full swing. Flushed couples swirl- 
ed in the center of the great dance floor, to the mechan- 
istic convolutions of the latest Martian tango, the Trident's 
system-famous orchestra playing a soft, languorous 



rhythm that sent Grant’s phlegmatic blood pounding in 
his temples. A color-organ flashed misty beams of 
whirling scarlet light over the room, painting the locked 
dancers in alluring splashes of soft crimson . . . 

Vea Abu came across the floor to Grant, hands out- 
stretched in greeting. “M. Grant!” she exclaimed. “At 
last! I’ve been so worried! I thought perhaps your 
duties might not allow you to look in at all ... . But 
we’ll forget that, shall we? Are you dancing?” 

“May I?” he said eagerly, his hot glance meeting her 
dark eyes, so that she flushed a little, and looked down 
at the toe of a small silver shoe. 

“Of course!” she answered him softly, and he swept her 
into his arms. 

The orchestra swung into a soft, heart-tugging rhythm, 
and the two, locked close together in a tight embrace, 
felt the floor shiver and sway delightfully beneath them, 
so that it was as if they were gently floating on nothing- 
ness, feet just barely skimming the polished surface of 
the dance floor .... Grant realized subconsciously that 
the engineers back in the ship had lessened the gravity- 
flow in the floor-grids, so that the dancers might have a 
little taste of weightlessness before the Ball came to an 
end ... It was the last dance. 

He recognized the piece the orchestra was playing, “In 
a Martian Garden,” a langorous rhythm that had been a 
popular favorite the past season in Korna. But with his 
cheek pressed close against the girl’s soft, scented one, his * 
body clinging to hers, he forgot it all in a stinging 
sweep of hot ecstasy that swamped his brain in a sudden 
overwhelming wave. 

Then abruptly his glance went across the floor, and met 
the cool, approving eyes of De Abu, who smiled at him; 
and all the passion had died to nothingness in his brain. 
This man was his friend, loved this girl; he could not 
bring himself to step between them .... 

His eyes met those of the Representative smilingly, went 
on to meet the glance of Gray, who stood in silence just 
behind De Abu, watching. Suddenly Grant caught a 
glimpse of something in the artificial plot of fern growth 
behind them both that sent a paralysis of cold horror 
through his brain. 

Eyes looked out from behind the protection of the fern 
growth, burning, half -animal eyes, under a crown of white 
bandages, eyes in which glittered the bitterest hate the 
captain had ever glimpsed in any human being. 

Bewilderment and tortured uncertainty were gone from 
those eyes; in them there was a terrible certainly . . . With 
a sudden lithe motion the man in hiding flung caution and 
stealth contemptuously aside, leaped out onto the smooth 
floor, raised a shining little objeet in a steady hand, swung 
it full upon De Abu. The Martian and .Gray stood like 
two carved statues, paralyzed, staring; in Gray’s eyes was 
sudden complete horror. 

An abrupt throb of temptation ran through Grant’s reel- 
ing brain: thus easily his problem might be solved . . . 
Let Rea-Ago kill De Abu, and he could take the girl for 
his own! And who would there be to blame him? . . . 
Then revulsion struck him, and self contempt, and he was 
racing across the floor toward De Abu, in great bounds that 
were increased incredibly by the lessened gravity. 

{Concluded on page 96) 
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(Illustration by Paul) 

The remaining men of the crew poured recklessly out of the port before they realized what was hap- 
pening. Their return was blocked by a deluge of heat rays. 
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Foreword 

* Twenty-second century moderns are at times very much 
inclined to hark back to the “good old days” of the late 

twentieth and early twenty-first centuries, when the planets 
were in the throes of becoming civilized, and when mystery 
and adventure were supposed to be found on every hand. 
We long again to have the opportunity of fighting hand to 
hand against the myriad dangers that beset the hardy mem- 
bers of the Interplanetary Patrol; denied this, we devour 
avidly the most extraordinary tales that can be offered 
centering around this particular period of history. 

Down through the mellowing corridors of Time have 
come literally thousands of stories of courage and sacri- 
fice, of saints and scoundrels alike endowed with epic pro- 
portions. A few are true; some are founded on fact and 
gaudily embellished by years of re-telling; the great ma- 
jority are simply a result of suppressed ego and vivid 
imagination. 

The writer, by dint of considerable research in little 
known archives, has managed to dig through a good deal 
of the popular bunkum concerning these legendary heroes 
and arrive at the truth of many of these folkloristic yarns. 
These he is pleased to present, in the guise of fiction but 
with names, places, and facts unchanged, to the reading 
public. 

• Dirck Lanark made an arresting picture as he sat in his 
New York apartment listening to the latest news as it 

came through the tele-viso. Well over six feet tall, the 
enormous breadth of shoulder made him seem only of aver- 
age height. His legs and arms showed a supple power in 
every slightest movement; his hands were large and strong. 
Lanark was not a handsome man, but men and women 
alike invariably found him compelling their interest. His 
face was tanned darkly, topped by a wavy mass of black 
hair, and his large, dark eyes showed a sensitiveness belied 
by his thin-lipped mouth. He was always eager and alert, 
a ready listener and an entertaining talker. 

Pinned to the leather coat that lay on a davenport where 
Lanark had carelessly tossed it, was the insignia of the 
Interplanetary Patrol, a single human eye mirroring the 
sun and the planets of our universe (albeit some of the 
wits among the transport fleet often claimed the service 
would be better typified by a long, Inquisitive nose!) 

Lanark was already a colonel of the I. P. P. But an- 
other and even dearer possession was pinned underneath 
his tight-fitting woolen singlet — a 'tiny diamond-shaped 
badge with the magic lettering, I. 3S. So few and so close- 



*Mr. Barnes writes a good introduction to his story, for 

he indicates in a few words the promise of great ad- 
venture in space that will be permitted to the men of the 
future. 

We are perhaps now in a transitional state. We have 
become tired of adventures on earth; it seems to offer 
little to us that we have not already experienced. The 
globe has become quite small to our gaze, and we are 
looking beyond into the heavens for new worlds to con- 
quer. 

Mr. Barnes pictures in this short but exciting story such 
a conquest and its ramifications that might affect every 
oart of our life. 

We welcome him back to our pages. 



mouthed were the people who knew anything about the 
Interstellar Secret Service that its existence and activities 
were, even at this early date, coming to be regarded as 
mythical by the general public. But the fact could not 
make the fact of his membership in the organization any 
less real or less a source of secret pride to Dirck Lanark. 

Lanark, who was on a short leave, listened sleepily to 
the news bulletins, wondering whether it would be worth 
the effort to switch on some musical program. The an- 
nouncer was droning monotonously: 

“. . . Here’s a late news flash, folks. Early last night 
an unprecedented occurrence took place in space. An un- 
identified transport ship, suspected of being a sla\er, 
slipped into local space* through the I. P. P. cordon with- 
out declaring its cargo. When pursuit was offered, the 
stranger actually outran the guard-ships so rapidly that it 
was lost to sight before it hit the atmosphere. This is an 
unbelievable incident, since all guard-ships, of whatever 
planet, by agreement of the Interplanetary Space Lanes 
Control Board, are powered with the fastest type of motor 
available. Experts are at a loss to account for the pheno- 
menon . . .” 

“They would be,” grunted Lanark to himself, as he de- 
cided that any musical program would be infinitely better 
than what he was hearing. He heaved out of his chair, 
crossed the room, and switched on the visual screen to see 

•In 1982 a law was passed by the Interplanetary Council desig- 
natlng all space within a radius of 100,000 miles of any planet 
as **locaI space/' appertaining: to, and under the Jurisdiction of. 
the governing: body of that planet, any and all of whose laws 
may apply to that space. Beyond, the balance of the heavens 
is known as "free space." and is the property of no one planet. 
It is patrolled by the I.P.P. 
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if the announcer were anyone he knew. The man’s face 
was unfamiliar. Lanark toyed restlessly with the selector 
dial. Inactivity was already galling him, and he began to 
cast about in his mind for something to do and someone 
to do it with. 

Abruptly the room was flooded with a faint reddish light, 
seeming to emanate from all sides at once. Twice more 
the red glow suffused the room, at regular intervals, then 
ceased. Lanark felt an exhilarating sensation in the pit of 
his stomach. The call to the inner council of the Inter- 
stellar Secret Service! Not once in a year did he get the 
call; indeed, considering the nature of the tasks assigned 
to him, once a year was quite enough. Only a grave crisis 
could be the reason for this summons. Pausing only to 
snatch up his coat, Lanark dashed out of the apartment at 
top speed. 

Using the lower pedestrian traffic level (people still did 
a good deal of their travel by foot in those days), Lanark 
crossed to a descending express tube. After five minutes 
of blinding speed and lightning transfers from one tube to 
another, he finally found himself in an ill-lighted, smelly 
alley of the under-city. Passing along this for about a 
hundred yards, he finally found himself at the secret head- 
quarters of the I. 3S., a location known to less than a hun- 
dred men on all three planets. ILanark pressed the buzzer, 
offered the proper password to the heavily armed atten- 
dants who opened the door, and was admitted into the tiny 
chamber. 

• Three men were sitting there in conference around a 

small metal table. They were Talun, Essuan, and 
“Rocky” Gelbert, the chiefs, respectively, of the Martian, 
Venusian, and Tellurian Secret Service systems. The for- 
mer was a magnificent specimen of the highest point of 
Martian evolution. Fully seven feet tall, with scaly flesh, 
reptilian head, short, stubby arms, and expressionless 
beady eyes, Talun gave the impression of relentless 
cruelty and implacable hatred toward all who might be so 
unfortunate as to cross him. Essuan was a typical high- 
caste Venusian, with light hair and eyes and pale complex- 
ion, very sleek and very suave. While Gelbert’s face, 
which looked as if it had been rough-hewn from a block 
of solid granite, with massive brows overhanging his deep- 
set eyes, strongly built nose bisecting a gash of a mouth, 
and heavy cheeks molded down into a jutting chin, was 
harsher and more dominating than either of the others. 

Lanark nodded to Gelbert and Essuan, whom he knew 
slightly, and stood at attention. 

“Sit down, Lanark.” Gelbert’s words were like flinty 
chips falling on a metal shield. “Meet Talun; you’ve 
heard of him.” 

Lanark murmured politely and took the Martian’s crush- 
ing grip without wincing. It was remarkable how much 
strength there was in those stubby arms. Talun said noth- 
ing. 

Gelbert wasted no time in preliminaries. “You’re fami- 
liar with the news — about this slave ship that got through 
the lines?” 

“So it was a slaver, then?” 

“Yes.” Gelbert’s clipped words expressed no potion 
whatsoever. “Oh, yes. Apparently made a complete cir- 
cuit of the earth while decelerating, then landed on the 



Gobi Desert. Operatives in the Orient report a new influx 
of greenies.”* 

Gelbert paused for a moment, but Lanark said nothing. 

“What interests me,” continued the I. 3S. head, “is the 
nature of the space ship that ran our blockade so easily. 
There’s no doubt about her speed. The two patrol cruisers 
were already moving at more than half speed when they 
sighted the slaver. There was little time wasted before 
they jumped to maximum acceleration. And yet that other 
ship left our men as though they were standing still. Van- 
ished from sight before it hit the atmosphere!” Gelbert 
raised one hand with fingers outstretched, claw-like, in a 
curious gesture. No one spoke. 

“Obviously, then,” resumed Gelbert, “someone has 
evolved a new principle for powering rocket ships. And 
most of our consulting scientists agree that the enormous 
reserves of power shown by the strange ship almost cer- 
tainly indicate some form of atomic energy. The num- 
ber of scientists in the universe with the brains and re- 
sources to accomplish such a thing are very few indeed. 
Of that number, only a minority are particularly inter- 
ested in the atom. All of which narrows our field of 
search considerably . . . That’s the situation.” 

Lanark’s eyebrows, which had gone up abruptly at the 
mention of atomic energy, gradually settled into place 
again. 

Essuan flecked the ash off an American cigarette with 
inimitable nonchalance. Leaning forward slightly, he 
took up the story. 

“From time immemorial men of science, Venusian, Mar- 
tian, and Tellurian alike, have taught us, and proved, too, 
apparently, that to destroy the atom would require just as 
much energy as would be liberated by its destruction. 
Hence, atomic power would seem to be an impossibility, or 
rather, an impracticability, and has long since been rele- 
gated with the Fountain of Youth to the vast limbo of race 
superstition, there to be meddled with by dreamers and 
alchemists. But here we are, presumably, face to face 
with that very thing. A paradox, apparently. It is the 
duty of the I. 3S. to dissipate any and all paradoxes that 
may threaten the tranquility of interplanetary existence.” 

The liquid beauty of Essuan’s voice ceased, and the trim 
Venusian sat back again in his chair. 

Gelbert spoke again. “There’s no doubt that there will 
be considerable danger encountered on this assignment, so 
the Council is asking for volunteers. None need go if they 
feel they’d rather not. But I rather thought you might ap- 
preciate the opportunity of volunteering first.” 

Lanark smiled faintly. “What are my orders, sir?” 

•The chloro-men of Venus, an Inferior Venusian people now 
almost extinct. The chloro-men represent, it is generally 
agreed by scientists, a curious link between the plant and an- 
imal worlds. Averaging about five feet in height, they are 
only semi-vertebrate in structure, having tough cables of car- 
tilage supporting their bodies instead of bones. Their ^in is 
composed of a porous, bark-like substance, at once flexible 
and unbelievably tough. About 70% of the blood stream is com- 
posed of a compound almost identical with chlorophyll, the 
element that enables plants to absorb the energy of the sun- 
light and use it for the conversion of carbon dioxide Into star- 
ches, and proteins. The presence of this chlorophyll in the 
veins gives the chloro-men a greenish tinge; hence the collo- 
quial reference to them as *‘greenies.** Since the upkeep of 
these curious creatures is almost nothing, a few minerals and 
C 02 being all that is necessary, and as they are very endur- 
ing and can work for great lengths of time without fatigue, 
they were once highly prized by wealthy Tellurian land<^ners. 
Importation of the chloro-men as slaves was prohibited by law 
in 1988 A.D., but despite a vigorous anti-slavery policy on the 
part of the I.P.P., small numbers were still being smuggled 
through the blockade as late as the middle of the twenty-first 
century. 
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“Carte blanche,” responded Gelbert curtly. “Do not 
mistake the seriousness of your mission. The combined 
forces of the planets are at your disposal if it becomes 
necessary. Find out the source of this new power. Learn 
the nature of it if possible; in any event destroy it and its 
maker utterly.” 

• Talun laughed harshly, the only sound he uttered during 

the entire meeting. His laugh left no doubt in the 
minds of the listeners that he was in complete accord with 
Gelbert’s last sentiment. 

The Venusian chief finally broke the 
silence that fell after Talun’s laughter. 

. “Might I inquire whether Mr. Lan- 
ark has any plan in mind? It were best 
we know this, so there will be no delay 
if our assistance is needed.” 

Lanark’s mind had been rapidly shut- 
tling over the different aspects of the 
problem, and he had already decided, 
in a general way, upon a course of ac- 
tion. 

“Yes, of course,” he said. “I think 
I must go to End o’ Space.” 

Essuan delicately crushed out the 
butt of his cigarette. 

“Well,” he murmured. “The odds 
are very much in favor of End o’ Space 
being the source of our trouble. But 
isn’t your going there rather the ob- 
vious thing to do?” 

“Exactly, sir,” replied Lanark. “No 
one expects the I. 3S. to do the obvious. Hence, the un- 
expectedness of the move may be ’the very factor that 
will bring success. 

“The bold stroke often wins, Essuan.” Gelbert smiled 
briefly. 

The Venusian conceded the point with a graceful shrug. 
“You know, of course, whom you are likely to meet 
there?” 

“You refer, I presume, to Dr. Teak.” 

All three men nodded slowly. It seemed to Lanark 
that there was a hint of the ominous in the gesture. 

“You understand, Lanark,” said Gelbert, “that the I. 3S. 
has tried before to bring our elusive friend Teak to jus- 
tice, without success. No operative of ours has ever seen 
Dr. Teak, since he left the earth, and returned alive to tell 
about it. I don’t mention this because I wish to scare 
you off; I merely want you to realize to their full meas- 
ure the great risks you’re running if you take the assign- 
ment.” 

Dirck Lanark smiled again and thrust the warning aside 
with a wave of his hand. Essuan’s eyes gleamed with 
admiration; even Talun settled back in his chair with 
what might have been a grunt of satisfaction. 

Lanark continued. “I believe that not one of us has the 
slightest doubt that Teak is the man we want. Therefore, 
I shall go after him. I want only one companion on the 
trip out, my friend Henry Stubbs, who is on I. P. P. 
duty at present. Assuming that the situation works out 
as anticipated, you may expect a spacegram within a 
month or two concerning the — — rare flora of Jupiter, 
let’s say. That will be the signal to filter in about two 



dozen reliable men into End o’ Space. And radical 
changes of plan or base will be communicated by Stubbs 
in person.” 

Gelbert switched on a tiny private tele-screen and spoke 
into it. 

“Release Henry Stubbs from whatever duties he is at 
present engaged in. He is to stand ready for orders.” 
Then, to Dirck, “That will be all, I think, Lanark. Best 
of luck.” 

Lanark saluted smartly and was ushered from the cham- 
ber. 

Back in his apartment, Dirck lost no 
time in dialing Stubbs’ number on the 
intra-city televiso. In an instant the 
screen glowed white and was filled with 
the image of his friend. The latter’s 
booming voice ran through the room. 

“Ho, Dirck! What’s the good word? 
Death and damnation on every side?” 
Lanark did not reply immediately. 
From the day the two had first met, 
Dirck could never see his friend with- 
out spending some moments in silent 
contemplation of Stubbs’ awe-inspiring 
figure. No one of the latter’s acquain- 
tances could describe with any accu- 
racy the color of his hair or eyes, or the 
shape of his nose; no one cared about 
those details after once seeing his gro- 
tesque body. For Henry Stubbs was 
almost as broad as he was tall. His two 
short and powerful legs seemed about 
to give in under the strain of supporting the gigantic 
girth of chest and shoulders. His upper arms seemed as 
large as the ordinary man’s legs. His bullet-head was 
set on a neck like a pillar. In brief, Stubbs was built 
on the general proportions of a fifteenth-century batter- 
ing-ram. 

Lanark sighed and smiled in return. “Damnation cer- 
tainly, Stubby. Death possibly. Perpend — ” Dirck gave 
his friend a concise resume of what had transpired in the 
I. 3S. council chamber that morning. He concluded, 
“. . . you’d better get the old Space Devil out of storage, 
Stubby. There’s few sturdier ships in space today and, 
as it’s old and battered up a bit, it’ll be more in character 
with the part we’re to play than a new ship. Fuel up and 
be ready to leave from the Central Take-off tonight at 
eleven-thirty.” 

Shortly after eleven Dirck Lanark arrived at the Cen- 
tral Take-off Station on the broad roof of the Clarke 
Building. Stubbs was ready and waiting as Lanark 
stepped out of the elevator. There was a quick grip, a 
murmured word or two, and the men hurried across to a 
far corner of the roof where the Space Devil, somewhat 
out of range of the many glaring lights, awaited them. 

“Everything ship-shape. Stubby?” asked Lanark. 

“Sure,” rumbled Stubbs. “The old girl’s jammed to 
the gills with lohrite* and is tuned up to do her best.” 

The two friends clambered into Lanark’s little ship 
without delay. The usual crowd of officials and friends 
that attended a take-off were absent; the glare of search- 

♦Atomic energy being still unknown at this period, spaceships 
were driven by the super-powerful explosive concentrate devel- 
oped by Major Lohr in the Martian war of 2003-4. 
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lights and scream of sirens were also missing. No one 
came to watch this unobtrusive departure. A muffled roar- 
ing sounded from the Space DeviCs exhausts, and a reddish 
glow flared out along the pitted metal surface of the 
landing roof. The ship rose abruptly, thundered across 
the city, and swooped upward to vanish from sight in the 
vast reaches of interstellar space. Thus did Dirck Lanark 
and Henry Stubbs enter upon as strange an adventure as 
ever comes into the lives of ordinary men. 

CHAPTER II 
End O' Space 

• End o’ Space, on the sixth satellite of Saturn,* was 
the last outpost of the “civilization” of the inner plan- 
ets that was gradually thrusting itself farther and farther 
outward until eventually, as we know it today, it reached 
the uttermost limits of our system. Today we know Titan 
as a rather barren place with a few scattered health resorts 
here and there. But in the late twenty-first century it was 
quite in keeping with the character of a last frontier. 
The hardest and most dangerous characters of three worlds 
had congregated there in the one little settlement known 
as End o’ Space, some searching for adventure, others 
seeking to forget a personal trfigedy, the great majority 
fleeing from retribution. Slave-traders, thieves, murder- 
ers — all assembled here to forget their treacheries while 
their combined strength was sufficient to enable them to 
defy the law. Tough and aggressive, a group of men 
could scarcely be found better fitted to stamp out the sav- 
age wilderness of strange worlds of space and prepare 
them for the civilization to follow. Nor, unfortunately, 
could a group of men be found better able to defy con- 
stituted authority and create a deadly menace to the peace 
and security of the planets. They were a law unto them- 
selves; such is the stuff that frontiers are made of. End 
o’ Space was a veritable slag-pot where foregathered all 
the filth and scum that was spewed up by a cosmic empire 
in the making. 

Lanark and Stubbs entered Titan’s thin atmosphere late 
in an afternoon several weeks later. Both were tired and 
dirty but eager to examine this new world which was to 
be their home for some months to come. Throttling down 
the motor, they cruised slowly aroupd, searching for the 
town and taking in the details of the terrain below them. 

The scene was a caricature of a madman’s nightmare. 
For miles in all directions the surface was covered with an 
inextricable tangle of knife-edge ridges, thousands of feet 
high, twisting tortuously every which way without reason. 
Great splashes of color, reds, greens, purples, browns, were 
daubed carelessly across the rock as from the palette of an 
insane artist. Here and there little volcanic cones thrust 
upward, with their lava flow shearing dark paths through 
the amazing jungle of stone. Even these curious trails 
were monstrous in structure. The volcanic gases in the 
magma had been bubbling mightily at the very instant of 
hardening, leaving the lava scarred and pock-marked hor- 
ribly. Up-flung chunks of the black rock seemed like fan- 
tastic sculpture, weird gods of the volcano doomed eternal- 
ly to spume their rocky froth on an unresponding world. 

•Commonly known as Titan, In size a bit smaller than Mars, 
though somewhat larger than the earth’s moon. Makes Its cir- 
cult of Saturn, Its primary, In fifteen days, twenty-two odd 
hours. 



Deep in the little pools of shadow cast by the maze of can- 
yons lurked strange forms of life — noisome, unnameable, 
obscene. 

Stubbs shuddered involuntarily as he watched the un- 
folding of the blasted landscape below. He turned to Lan- 
ark. 

“This place gives me the creeps,” he said. “Let’s find 
the town before it gets dark. It can’t be any worse than 
this.” 

“Right.” Dirck headed the ship into the sun. “If my 
instructions are right, the place should be close by.” 

It was in one of the craters that they found End o’ Space 
at last, a crater larger by many times than any they had 
yet seen — a vast, shallow pit extending two or three miles 
across, gradually angling down to the western side where 
it deepened abruptly like a lop-sided funnel. In this low- 
er end Lanark caught the faint glimmer of a tiny body 
of water, scarcely larger than a good-sized puddle. Around 
this clustered the buildings of the little settlement. Dirck 
pointed these things out to Stubbs. 

“Water!” Stubbs’ voice expressed his surprise. “Lucky 
thing on such a small body as this, don’t you think? Prob- 
ably subterranean, coming to surface only at a very low 
point.” 

“No doubt,” agreed Laneirk. “Also augmented a bit by 
the heavy dew they most likely have here . . . Well, might 
as well set ’er down.” The shadows of dusk already filled 
the crater, and tiny lights were twinkling in the town. 

Lanark landed the Space Devil carefully on the unlight- 
ed field somewhat east of the settlement, and the two men 
looked warily around before disembarking. The spectro- 
analyzer, with its light bands and colors, registered no 
harmful elements in the thin atmosphere, though the oxy- 
gen content was high. Outside, about a dozen space ships, 
two or three of them beautiful structures, were scattered 
haphazardly about in the gloom. There was no sign of life 
to be seen. So Lanark and Stubbs opened the main port 
and drew a cautious breath or two. It had a very exhil- 
arating effect at first, until they became accustomed to the 
air. Closing the ship tightly behind them, the two men 
started to walk toward town, modifying their strength to 
match the lesser gravity.* It was bitterly cold. 

• As they made their way down the long slope, they passed 

first a few straggling places that seemed to be large and 
rather well-kept. Closer to the center of things, however, 
the buildings were thrown together in a squalid jumble, 
with narrow, crooked streets and alleys meandering be- 
tween. Some of the structures were of a sort of adobe 
made from volcanic ash; others had been made by piling 
up great chunks of lava and then fusing the mass together 
with a heat ray. In many cases the builder, being short of 
time or energy, had simply used the outside walls of his 
two nearest neighbors as a start, thrown up front and rear 
walls and roof, and called it a day. They were illum- 
inated largely by sodium lamps run from primitive stor- 
age batteries. A good percentage of the places were low 
dives and gambling hells. There were no women in End 
o’ Space. 

As the two friends were about to enter into the main por- 
tion of the town, Lanark plucked at Stubbs’ sleeve and 
drew him into the shadow. 

•Contrary to the popular belief, abrupt changes In pressure 
and gravity, within reason, afford no serious discomfort to ex- 
perienced space travellers. The human body, given half a 
chance, can easily accomplish marvels of adaptation. 
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“Listen, Stubby,” he said softly. “At present we’re in 
no position to try anything clever; we don’t know yet with 
whom nor with what we’re dealing. So I think the best 
plan is the simplest one — separate and try to get informa- 
tion. Fraternize with the men here; get confidential with 
them. After we find out just how the land lies, then we 
can formulate some plan of action if necessary. We’d bet- 
ter not see each other except at night, so I’ll meet you by 
the Space Devil two or three evenings each week.” 

Stubbs murmured agreement. Their hands met in a 
short, fierce grip, and the two parted silently. 

Lanark strolled aimlessly down the largest of the dirty 
streets, glancing in through the lighted windows, watching 
the rough play of the mixed crowds. Martians, Venusians, 
and Tellurians alike, mingled and played and quarreled 
and drank together. There were no racial distinctions 
made here except that of physical superiority. The hard- 
est fist or the quickest shot made the better man. Fights 
and killings were commonplaces. Three times during his 
ten-minute walk Lanark’s attention had been attracted bx 
the oaths and scuflBing of a street brawl. In each instance 
the flash of a weapon or the gleam of a knife had preluded 
the death of some poor wretch, fated to lie in the slime of 
the gutter until the odor became unbearable. 

Dirck eventually chose one of the larger saloons, en- 
tered, and sat down in a far corner. As a newcomer, he 
was subjected to a searching scrutiny, but with unshaven 
face, dirty clothes, and heat ray* weapon strapped 
round his waist, Lanark passed without question. He 
called for a bottle of xyleal** and spent the better part of 
an hour drinking in silence. For the rest of the evening, 
before the place closed, he tried his luck at the various 
gambling layouts, and attempted to strike up a friendship 
with two or three of the men. In each instance he was re- 
ceived coldly and encouraged not at all. Finally he left 
and located a shabby lodgings in which to sleep. 

■Each night for a week Dirck went through the same 
routine, with slight variations, and apparently made no 
headway. His talks with Stubbs began to show discourr 
agement. His money was slowly dribbling away; neither 
of them was making much progress. And he could not 
understand why. But Lanark’s first break was soon to 
come. 

One night toward the latter part of the second week he 
sat in on a card game with two other earthlings and a Mar- 
tian. Dirck was winning, having taken seven pots in suc- 
cession with a brilliant run of cards, and the Martian be- 
gan to show signs of restlessness and suspicion. Finally, 
after Dirck had won another hand, the big fellow jumped 
up and bellowed angrily: 

“I refuse to pay! You cheated!” 

Every head in the room swiveled sharply around in an- 
ticipation. The other two men at the table tried to placate 
the Martian, who was a bit the worse for drink, hut he 
shook them off roughly. 

*The disinteirratlng ray being: wholly unknown at this time, 
the heat-ray and cathode-ray gruns were still the most effec- 
tive weapons. The former, though bulkier and a trifle slower 
In reaction, was more generally in use because it was capable 
of continuous fire for a period of minutes. The cathode-ray 
gun could fire but one of its deadly bolts before recharging. 
For this reason, a man who carried a cathode-ray weapon was 
looked upon as almost certainly a deadly marksman and a 
killer. 



••A Venusian liquor, carrying in solution a mild habit-forming 
drug. Xyleal, unless taken in considerable quantities, is not 
unduly intoxicating. 



“Let go,” he shouted, again. “I refuse to pay! You 
cheated!” 

Lanark kicked back his chair and stood up. The Mar- 
tian did likewise, plainly eager to fight, revealing a pair of 
cathode-ray guns strapped high up on his waist well with- 
in reach of his short arms. The crowd prudently backed 
out of the line of fire. Dirck spoke: 

“I don’t give a damn whether you pay or not, but you 
make a mistake when you say I cheat.” 

The other shook his head like an angry bull. “You 
cheated. I never make mistakes.” 

“Then you lie!” Dirck’s tone was frosty. There was 
a hasty scramble as the men in the room pressed farther 
back. 

The Martian’s hands swept down to snatch at his guns. 
With a pantherish motion, Dirck glided forward, hands 
outstretched, and grabbed the weapons out of the man’s 
hands before they had cleared the holsters. As they clat- 
tered on the floor behind him, Lanark straightened up and 
suddenly erased the Martian’s mouth in a bloody smear 
with a hard right. Before the amazed crowd had fully 
grasped the significance of what had occurred, Lanark’s 
battering fists, rattling about his opponent’s head, boom- 
ing off his chest, sinking deep into his stomach, had swept 
the big fellow halfway across the room. The Martian, wits 
befuddled by liquor and by Lanark’s speed, was no match 
for the earthling. In less than a minute he was stretched 
out on his hack, unconscious. 

The crowd that had encircled the two fighters broke up, 
and the men drifted back to their games. No one, ap- 
parently, took any interest in Lanark, who leaned against 
the bar to regain bis breath. In a minute or two, however, 
another Tellurian sidled up to him and spoke. 

“Drink, stranger?” 

• Lanark turned in surprise. It was the first offer of its 
kind he had received since coming to End o’ Space. He 
drank with the man and returned the compliment. As he 
turned to leave the place, a Venusian just organizing a 
game of Martian Brelo caught his eye. 

“Play, stranger?” came the question. 

A slow smile of understanding broke over Dirck’s face. 
He was being accepted as one of them. Before, his 
strength and courage an unknown quantity, he had been 
merely a stranger. Now, having proven himself fully a 
man by their standards, he became one of their company. 
Lanark accepted the invitation and drew up a chair. Al- 
ready he began to feel a sneaking liking and admiration for 
some of these hard-fisted fellows. By the time the even- 
ing was over, Dirck had made a dozen friends and as many' 
more casual acquaintances. A full-throated chorus of 
“good-nights” followed him as he finally left. 

For the remainder of the month* Lanark subsisted by 
hanging about the space-port and picking up odd jobs now 
and then. He had long ago located Dr. Teak’s three space 
ships, beautiful, sleek, shining monsters of metal, the very 
latest in design and construction. He had also become on 
speaking terms with the ground-boss, who attended to 
the detail work about the field and worked on the ships 
when necessary. The latter, who was one of Teak’s men, 
was a quick-tempered Martian named Kalla. 

*A11 time measurements in this chronicle, unless otherwise 
stated, are based on Earth time, and should not be confused 
vlth Titanian periods, which are somewhat shorter. 
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Early one morning Lanark, scufifing his way to the field, 
witnessed an unpleasant scene. Kalla was talking to three 
mechanics, all earth-men, standing beside the largest oi 
Teak’s ships. 

“None o’ your back talk,” he was bellowing. “That 
motor has got to be fixed and you’re going to do it!” 

The three men shook their heads. “Can’t be done,” said 
one. 

The veins on Kalla’s forehead stood out. “Why not?” 
he yelled. 

“Because the engine design’s a late one, and we’re not 
familiar with the part that’s out of order. Schwartz here,” 
the man jerked a thumb at one of the other Tellurians, “is 
by far the best mechanic in End o’ Space. But he’s been 
here for two years or more, an’ there ain’t any way to keep 
up with the latest in space ship — ” 

Kalla’s hand closed round the butt of his heat-ray weap- 
on. 

“Then find out!” he roared. “Get in that ship and get 
busy!” 

The spokesman for the trio of mechanics shrugged con- 
temptuously and turned to walk off the field. There was 
an ugly hiss as Kalla whipped out his gun and fired. The 
mechanic fell, a scorched, round hole showing through the 
back of his coat. Instantly the other two men leaped at 
Kalla, and were shot down before they could cover half the 
distance. 

The Martian kicked at the bodies scornfully.’ Then he 
caught sight of Lanark, who had watched the whole scene. 
“Insubordination!” he cried. “You saw it all.” 

“Sure,” returned Lanark equably. “You couldn’t help 
it.” 

Kalla’s eyes narrowed thoughtfully as he looked at Lan- 
ark’s very capable shoulders and hands. “Say, you’re the 
stranger, aren’t you? Know anything about mechanics? 
More than the tinkering you’ve been doing around here 
lately, I mean.” 

“Sure thing.” 

The ground-boss began rattling off a series of technical 
details, mingled with his grievances against the incompet- 
ent helpers he had to use, concerning a delicately adjusted 
portion of one of the space ship engines that had been dam- 
aged in landing. Lanark, who, with all members of the 
I. P. P., had gone through a stiff shop course before quali- 
fying as a pilot, understood perfectly what the trouble 
was. He had it repaired in an hour. As he stood before 
Kalla again, carefully wiping his hands with a piece of 
waste, the latter suddenly barked at him: 

“You a qualified pilot?” 

Dirck nodded. 

“And expert mechanic, too.” The Martian mused si- 
lently for a moment. “What do you say to a steady job 
with high pay and great risks?” 

Lanark’s heart bumped heavily, and his eyes gleamed. 
“Great,” he answered. “When do I start?” 

“Report at my oflSce tomorrow morning an hour after 
sunrise. Then we’ll see.” 

CHAPTER III 

Colossal Blunder 

• Lanark was ready and waiting at the appointed hour 
when Kalla arrived. The Martian took Dirck by the 



arm and led him across the field toward the nearest rim 
of the crater. There, nestled in a gap in the rock wall, 
was a rather large building. They entered and passed 
clear through the place to the rear, and Lanark’s busy eyes 
caught glimpses of elegantly furnished rooms, a library, 
two or three chloro-men servants, and even a bathroom. 
At the back of the house, where it abutted against the rock, 
a door opened into the cliff. A spiral descending stairway 
led the two men down some distance and debouched into a 
passageway. It was quite warm there and Lanark loos- 
ened his coat during the short walk. The corridor made 
an abrupt right turn and ended. 

“Here we are,” said Kalla, and pointed to the door be- 
fore them. Neatly printed across the middle panel were 
the words “Dr. Teak.” 

The infamous Dr. Teak! Lanark was conscious of a 
tingle up his spine. Teak, perhaps the ablest scientist in 
the universe at the time of his sudden departure from the 
earth. The man whose miraculous work on the human 
body had almost completely eradicated glandular disease. 
The man who had been forced to flee for his life when his 
wife and daughter had died, horribly mangled, on Teak’s 
experimental table. The man who was suspected of hav- 
ing discovered the secret of destroying the atom. All this 
passed through Lanark’s mind in the brief seconds during 
which Kalla was knocking heavily on the door. 

A green light winked twice from a tiny bulb in the ceil- 
ing. They walked in. 

Dr. Erasmus Teak sat before a desk with a little group 
of papers spread out before him. In the artificial light 
Teak’s face looked brown and wrinkled like old parch- 
ment. Thin hair straggled over his head, dangling in front 
of his eyes as he nodded and smirked to himself. Dr. 
Teak was an earth-man, but of what nation or race no 
one could say. The combined wisdom of a hundred peo- 
ples seemed to lurk in the depths of his dark eyes. 

Teak looked up suddenly and broke the uncomfortable 
silence. 

“So this is your new man?” he asked, and his voice 
seemed to rustle like the paper in his hand. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the Martian ground-boss loudly. 
“I think you’ll agree with — ” 

Teak raised a gnarled hand. “Shut your mouth, Kal- 
la. You are not paid to think.” 

Turning to Lanark the scientist asked : 

“So you feel you’d like to join the terrible Dr. Teak, 
eh?” 

Dirck smiled faintly and nodded without speaking. 

“Pilot and mechanic both, eh?” continued the doctor’s 
sibilant voice. 

Again Dirck nodded. Teak pushed a button on his 
desk, and two more Martians entered the room. “Search 
him!” came the sudden commemd. 

In less than a minute Lanark, who was caught unpre- 
pared by these tactics, was stripped to the skin. On Teak’s 
desk lay his I. P. P. badge. The scientist was fingering it 
delicately. 

“Of course you have a ready explanation for this,” 
hissed Teak. “I should like to hear it.” 

Lanark allowed an expression of mingled pride, bitter- 
ness, and shame to play momentarily over his face. 

“Well,” he said shrugging. “I was an oflScer in the 
Patrol . . . there was a woman . . . the usual story. Kicked 
out in disgrace.” His tone implied that, though a bitter 
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man, he still retained a sneaking bit of pride that he was 
once good enough to hold the position he had held. Lan- 
ark’s lips quivered just before he clamped his jaw con- 
vincingly as if at memory of his mythical humiliation. 

The doctor looked at him keenly a moment. Then he 
said: 

“I think I understand . , . You may dress now.” 

Great drops of sweat suddenly beaded Lanark’s brow, 
now that the ordeal was over. His hands trembled strange- 
ly as he fumbled with his clothes. 

“1 am satisfied with you, young man,” pursued Teak. 
“You come well qualified and highly recommended. And 
it may be that your intimate knowledge of the I. P. P. 
routine will be welcome while you are in my service. You 
may leave,” he called over his shoulder to the three Mar- 
tians. 

When his subordinates had left. Teak took Lanark by 
the arm. 

“Come into my laboratory,” he murmured, reminding 
Dirck unpleasantly of the ancient legend of the spider and 
the fly, “and I shall show you what you’ll be expected to 
do.” 

Another short corridor was traversed, and they entered 
a gigantic room hollowed out of the rock — the first and 
largest of the laboratory caverns. This chamber was fittted 
with an amazing array of scientific apparatus. At the far 
side stood a chemist’s bench, cluttered with the conven- 
tional test tubes, beakers, acid jars, burners, faucets,* re- 
torts, and similar paraphernalia. Next to that was a cur- 
ious set-up for some sort of physical experiment probably 
having to do with sound waves. Still a third table was 
occupied by a series of what seemed to be distorted Crookes 
tubes, backed by reflectors, under a sort of chandelier from 
which shone a pale orange light. 

A score or more other tables were ranged around the 
wall of the room, each with its own peculiar arrangement 
of apparatus on it. Through a half-opened door at the 
end of the chamber Lanark glimpsed a compact blast fur- 
nace and forge. The I. 3S. agent, even with his excellent 
scientific training, grew dizzy and apprehensive as he real- 
ized that here were a hundred things of which he knew 
nothing, that Teak probably had at his command a score 
of diabolical devices that would settle with his enemies 
with a minimum of effort and residue. Dirck swallowed 
heavily and strove to keep a firm grip upon himself as he 
stepp^ warily into the welter of this scientific jungle. 

• Teak led the way to one of the many benches and halted 

before it. A vitriolene tube filled with gas occupied 
the center. At one end was a leaden case, fitted with a 
shutter of the same metal. Between the two pieces stood a 
series of screens; at one side a small electromagnet was 
set up. Leading from the tube of gas was a metal cylin- 
der, attached to a black box of unknown function. Teak 
drew up two acid-stained chairs and invited Lanark to be 
seated. 

“Lanark,” he said abruptly, “I have succeeded in ac- 
complishing what has baffled the efforts of the greatest 
scientists for centuries. I have discovered the secret of 
atomic energy.” 

•For drinking: and experimental purposes, pure water was ob- 
tained in End o’ Space by artiflcial manufacture. The tiny 
iake at the lower end of town, besides being iimited in quan- 
tity, was impure and unpalatable because of its high mineral 
content, and was used solely for cleansing and irrigation pur- 
poses. 



Dirck’s eyes widened. Though more or less expected, • 
the revelation nevertheless came to him with a sense of 
shock. 

“Are you sure?” he asked inanely. 

Teak placed his fingertips together and fastened his 
dusty brown eyes dreamily on the ceiling. 

“The atom,” he began, “is universally conceived as a 
miniature solar system in which negative electrons of in- 
finitesimal mass are traveling at enormous velocities 
around a nucleus of positive electrons, or protons. The 
stoppage of these enormous velocities, which create kine- 
tic energy in the proportion of their own squares, must 
give rise in a single atom to tremendous liberated forces. 

“But you have been taught that abstracting the energy 
of the atom is a practical impossibility, because to anni- 
hilate the atom would require just as much energy as would 
be released by that annihilation. I do not question the 
accuracy of this assertion. But I do say that the destruc- 
tion of the atom is not the only way to absract its energy.” 
Teak paused a moment to glance at Lanark, who was hang- 
ing on his every word. 

“The so-called inert gases such as argon and helium 
have a stable configuration of electrons in which the re- 
volving negative particles lie in concentric circular orbits. 
These circular orbits may be so altered into flat ellipses, by 
a process I have seen fit to designate for convenience sake 
as ‘tangential interference’, with the gamma rays of ra- 
dium, filtered from the alpha and beta rays by means of a 
magnetic field combined with screens of gold and alumin- 
um foil, so as to cause huge proportions of their energy 
to become available outside of the orbits themselves. The 
harnessing of this energy and transferring it to an ordin- 
ary rocket engine is the merest detail — ” 

“A detail, surely,” said Lanark with a hint of sarcasm. 

“ — which will be quite clear to you,” continued Teak, 
ignoring the interruption, “when you study the blueprints 
I have made. Already I have myself installed one of my 
new motors and given it a trial. There is not a ship in all 
space that can match it. I can do as I please; none can 
say me nay. I am the King of Space. Who can say 
whether I shall not control the destinies of the planets as 
well?” Teak’s voice rose to a thin scream as the mad- 
ness of his new power overcame him. A triumphant leer 
disfigured his lips. 

The unwilling admiration that was being born in Lan- 
ark’s heart, for the mighty intellect that was Teak’s was 
suddenly quenched. This terrible old fanatic represented 
the other side of life in End o’ Space, the side that was 
cruel, mad, destructive, the side that Ije, Lanark, had 
been sent to crush. . 

“I assume that you wish me to take over the job of in- 
stalling the new motors in your ships?” Dirck interrupted 
the doctor’s horrid little chucklings as he communed with 
himself. 

“Eh?” Teak looked up sharply as sanity suddenly re- 
turned. “Oh, yes, yes. Study the action of the electrons 
and gamma rays in this small-scale experiment here — the 
vitriolene tube contains argon — so you’ll understand what 
you’re doing; then study the blue-prints. Master the de- 
tails. Then I’ll have the materials and helpers when you 
need them, ready for actual work on my ships. You will 
work here and sleep in a small room just off the labor- 
atory. The evenings are yours to do with as you wish, 
within reason. You are on the pay-roll beginning right 
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now. Get busy.” Teak, after watching Lanark’s expert 
handling of the heavy microscope which overlooked the 
entire experiment, went out, stroking his hands and smil- 
ing softly. 

• That night Lanark again met Stubbs by the Space Devil. 

The latter had been drinking, gambling, and extracting 
information .^rom the few members of Teak’s slaving 
expeditions that he had met, but so far had little to show 
for his efforts. His usual greeting was a bit spiritless 
that evening. 

“Hello, Dirck. Death and damnation.” It was more 
a curse than a salutation. 

Lanark sensed this flagging interest and grinned in the 
darkness. 

“Things are breaking at last Stubby,” he said quietly. 
“I’m inside Teak’s organization at last. Tonight you’ll 
have to send that spacegram to earth.” He drew out a 
roll of blueprints from his coat, duplicates of those that 
Teak had given him, and handed it to Stubbs, who glanced 
at them eagerly. 

“A new engine design. Stubby, — atomic power. Study 
it carefully. I’m to install them in Teak’s ships. I’ll 
manage to get duplicate parts for everyone I build, give 
’em to you, and you fix a similar motor in the Space 
•Devil” 

Stubbs made no comment, thrusting the papers away 
in his pocket. The two chatted a while longer, then 
Lanark prepared to go. He lifted his head up, inhaling 
great draughts of the icy, invigorating air, and staring at 
the matchless beauty and clarity of the firmament. Just 
above the horizon loomed Saturn, a great golden bubble, 
the edge of the wonderful rings showing as a thin line 
jutting out at either side. The constellations looked un- 
accountably bright and close. Far away to the left the 
exhaust of some wandering space ship flared its faery 
tracery across the heavens. Life, at that moment, seemed 
well worth living. Lanark wondered how long he would 
continue to enjoy it. 

A week passed, a week of days and nights filled with 
intense, feverish activity for Dirck Lanark. A dozen men 
were at his command, forging the metal parts of the new 
engines, constructing the containers for the gas, fitting 
the various portions together, installing the whole in 
Teak’s great ship, the Emerald (whose name was perhaps 
a subtle pun on the purpose — slaving — for which she was 
intended). Besides handling the hundred and one unex- 
pected details that always attend a task of any size, Lan- 
ark also had to see that every piece of machinery that 
left the shops had to have its exact replica, in slightly 
smaller dimensions, for secret installation in the Space 
Devil. Stubbs, after gathering all the essentials together, 
withdrew the little ship to some lonely spot away from 
the settlement and assembled the new atomic motor, in 
addition to a few other modifications of the ship’s appar- 
atus to fit the new-found form of energy. 

Lanark saw but little of Teak during those hectic days, 
as the doctor seemed engrossed in some other experiment 
in another part of the laboratories. The only time the 
two held any extended conversation resulted in several 
unpleasant moments for Dirck. The meeting occurred 
when the latter was busy testing the efficiency of a series 
of large screens of gold and aluminum foil. Teak, pass- 
ing through the room, paused by the table. 



“By the way, Lanark,” he said softly, “you’re not famil- 
iar with botany, by any chance, are you?” 

“Why, no, I’m not.” Dirck was surprised at the ques- 
tion. “^^y do you ask?” 

“There was a very curious message sent from near here 
the other evening. It had to do with a rare specimen of 
Agaricus Radicicola* found on Jupiter.” 

“Well, you’ll pardon me, but I don’t see that that is 
particularly curious. Perhaps I’m stupid ...” 

Teak’s face crackled into a smile. “Perhaps you are, 
indeed. The point is that there are no Agaricus Radici- 
colae on Jupiter.” The doctor moved away stroking his 
hands. 

For long minutes Lanark stood motionless before his 
forgotten work. He had committed a colossal blunder, 
the second in as many weeks. First the matter of his 
I.P.P. badge, and now this. To make matters worse, 
Lanark remembered that all messages directed to and 
from the headquarters of the Interstellar Secret Service 
were sent on a little-known frequency. Did the fact that 
Teak had tapped that frequency indicate that he knew for 
whom that message was intended? Further, did he know 
who sent it? A cold sweat began to form on Lanark’s 
forehead. He realized that he had been guilty of a car- 
dinal sin; he had underestimated the enemy. 

Nothing further was said about the matter, however, 
and in the bustle of work during the ensuing days, the 
incident faded into the background. The details of tun- 
ing up the new engines, taking the ship for test flights, 
strengthening the weak spots, these details occupied Lan- 
ark’s mind to the exclusion of all else. The nightly visits 
with Stubbs were confined to a few tense minutes, full 
of urgent questions and concise answers, with an oc- 
casional hastily-scrawled diagram to clarify any doubtful 
points. Things were coming to a head rapidly. 

CHAPTER IV 
Dr. Teak Revealed 

• Finally the long-awaited day arrived. Upon the little 
bulletin board outside Teak’s house was tacked a notice 
summoning Lanark, Kalla, and several of the helpers to 
a conference. Dirck, hurrying into the doctor’s office a 
few minutes late, found the others already assembled. He 
took a seat quietly. 

“I think,” said Teak abruptly in his whispering voice, 
“that the work is practically completed. I intend to make 
an extended trip within a day or two, going to the Earth 
after a brief stop-over on Venus at the usual place to 
pick up a cargo of chloro-men. No sense in letting the 
ship’s maiden flight with the new engine be an unprofit- 
able one.” The scientist rubbed his hands together slowly. 
“Kalla will gather me a reliable crew and have them 
ready to leave by tomorrow. I myself shall act as pilot, 
and you, Lanark, will remain to keep the house of Teak 
in order during my absence. Is everything clear?” 
Lanark made a perfunctory protest at being left be- 
hind and allowed himself to be easily overruled. There 
was a bit more discussion of various minor details, and 
the brief meeting was over. The men rose and were strag- 

•A species of fungus native to Venus, found commonly in the 
equatorial regions. 
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gling toward the door when Teak appeared to have an 
after-thought. 

“By the way, Kalla,” he called. “Please be discreet in 
your work, because End o’ Space has suddenly become 
infested with I. 3S. spies.” The doctor here glanced at 
Lanark, whose face remained devoid of expression as he 
shrugged contemptuously. “Nothing serious, of course, 
but annoying. So be a little careful, Kalla.” 

The big Martian ground-boss snorted fiercely. “Be 
careful! Be careful! That’s not the way to treat — ” 
He subsided abruptly as he caught Teak’s eye. He quick- 
ly followed the other men out of the room. 

That night Lanark again met Stubbs briefly by the 
Space Devil. 

The following day was one of comparative inactivity 
for Lanark. His task was finished and there was nothing 
to do except clean up the place to which, to the best of 
Dirck’s knowledge and intentions, the owner was never 
to return. Nor was there anyone about the space-port to 
talk to. The men had all gone to town to celebrate a 
brief holiday; Teak and Kalla had vanished into another 
of Teak’s ships, not the Emerald, and had not reappeared. 
The dull day dragged to a leaden close. When Dr. Teak 
returned to the house and sought for Lanark, the latter 
had already gone to bed and was sound asleep. 

Teak, peering in through the bedroom door, seemed sur- 
prised. He tucked a finger thoughtfully into one of the 
seams that lined his face and pondered a moment. Then 
he padded across the room and stood over the sleeping 
man for quite a while. Eventually, satisfied but still 
puzzled, he snapped out the light and locked the door 
behind him as he left. 

The lone guard that sat before the entrance port of the 
Emerald dozed intermittently. Occasionally, roused by 
the cold penetrating his thick coat, he stamped up and 
down for a few moments. Then he again sat down and 
closed his eyes, hidden from sight in the great pool of 
shadow that spilled out around the space ship, unaware 
of the huge, squat, spider-like figure which, with a dozen 
more vague forms behind it, carefully stalked the watcher. 
The latter was oblivious to everything but his semi- 
drunken dreams until an incautious scrape of shoe leather 
on gravel brought his eyes open with a jerk. A mighty 
arm wrapped itself around him in a crushing headlock, 
with a rack-like bicep jammed between his teeth to shut 
off his startled croak. There was a brief scuffle, a faint 
crack, and the erstwhile guard slumped inertly to the 
ground. 

The damage was done, however, for a sudden burst of 
questioning voices and running feet sounded inside the 
ship as the crew hastened to the scene of the disturbance. 
Stubbs frantically motioned his men to take cover under- 
neath the belly of the ship while he himself scuttled 
around the rear end and ducked in among the rocket-tube 
exhausts. As the first of the crew jumped to the ground 
and stumbled over the body lying there, the wicked hiss 
of a heat-ray weapon sounded, and the fellow staggered 
backward, writhing soundlessly. A second heat-ray flash- 
ed out, and he fell. 

The remaining dozen or so men of the Emeraldls crew 
had poured recklessly out of the port before they realized 
what was happening, and now found their return blocked 
by a sudden barrage of the red heat-rays flaring out at 
them from under the ship. There was only one thing to 
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do; they whipped out their weapons and scattered, and 
the battle was on. Blinding, pale blue bolts of the cathode 
guns crackled spitefully; the dull red of the heat-rays 
sizzled viciously in return. Men shrieked in agony and 
fell groaning, hands scrabbling convulsively in the dirt. 
Excited shouts rose above the thudding of fists in hand- 
to-hand combat. The stench of burnt flesh filled the air. 

The space car’s crew really had little chance. Taken 
by surprise, driven from the protecting shadow of the 
ship, badly disorganized by the withering enfilade fire 
from Stubbs in his position among the rocket tubes, and 
none of them particularly adept with their weapons, their 
sole virtue of courage only served to keep them gamely 
but futilely firing back until they were shot down, to the 
last man. 

• Silence again. Stubbs slipped warily out from behind 
the ship and paused to listen. Apparently no one had 
been roused by the noise of the fight. End o’ Space itself 
was some distance away and sounds did not carry well 
in the thin air of the little satellite. While Teak, though 
much nearer, was probably in his sound-proof laboratories 
under the earth. So far, so good. Quietly but efficiently 
Stubbs’ men went about the business of disposing of the 
bodies, and then listened carefully to a few brief instruc- 
tions from their leader. When dawn came, the Emerald 
still lay, gigantic and serene, where it had been the night 
before. A guard still squatted sleepily before the half- 
opened port. No sign of the desperate struggle of the 
night before was to be seen. 

When Dirck Lanark awoke the sun was already high, 
shedding its feeble warmth* through his window onto the 
bedclothes. As he sat up, he was conscious of a slight 
dizziness which quickly passed away. He smiled ruefully. 
A mild drug, no doubt; Teak, suspicious or not, was tak- 
ing no chances. He jumped out of bed and strode to 
the window which overlooked the space-port. Teak had 
already closed ports and the Emerald was about to leave. 
A wide space bad been cleared away from around the 
space ship, and Lanark could make out the forms of Kalla 
and another Martian roughly thrusting back the strag- 
gling crowd that had come to watch the departure. 

There came a faint rumble, and the Emerald lurched 
slightly. The tube exhausts glowed red. Suddenly a 
thunderous blast rattled the windows. A great sheet of 
flame burst from the rocket tubes and flared out along the 
ground for several yards. Then, as the crowd scattered,, 
an ear-splitting roar shook the buildings and flung men 
to the ground as in a hurricane. The Emerald rose into 
the air and shot out toward space like a silvery man-made 
meteor. The space ship of Dr. Teak had left on its mis- 
sion of inhumanity. 

Lanark, turning away, spied a note on the little bed- 
side table. Picking it up, he read: 

“My dear Lanark: 

I did not wish to wake you unnecessarily, so when 
you read this I will, in all probability, have already 
departed. I rely on you to keep my place ship- 
shape during my absence. Outside of that, your time 
is to be your own. Au revoir, E. T.” 

•Although the thinness of the atmosphere allows the sun’s rays 
to strike with almost undirainished strength, the percentage of 
heat received by Titan, compared with that received on Earth, 
is relatively small, as the Saturnian system is some nine times 
as far from the sun as the Earth. 
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Au revoir, indeed. For the first time in weeks, Lanark 
grinned broadly. Tossing aside the slip of paper, he wan- 
dered out to the dining-room and mixed himself a stiff 
drink. The long period of waiting was finished; the time 
for action was at hand. Lanark’s jangled nerves suddenly 
felt relaxed and soothed. 

A few hours later Lanark and Stubbs closed the port 
of the Space Devil and prepared to take off. There was 
no one around to watch this unheralded departure; even 
Kalla, the ground-boss, had disappeared, probably gone 
into End o’ Space with his friends to make the most of 
his holiday. Lanark’s fingers played swiftly over the in- 
strument-board and the little ship roared upward with a 
sickening acceleration. A few unpleasant moments as they 
swept through the atmosphere of the satellite, and the two 
friends were again in space, away from the somehow un- 
clean influence of End o’ Space, gazing with relief on the 
■friendly, vtist reaches of infinity. 

Stubbs rose from his padded seat. 

“Great to be out again, isn’t it, Dirck?” 

“Great,” assented Lanark laconically. “And did you 
notice the power in this old boat? We left under one- 
third, and the speed was as much or more than it ever 
was when going full speed with the old rockets.” 

“Yes, I noticed that.” Stubbs made a grimace and 
rubbed his stomach comically. “Death and damnation. 
It won’t take us long to get where we’re going. Which 
reminds me. Just where are we going?” 

“Why, I’m not sure myself. Teak has gone to Venus 
to pick up a batch of chloro-men. From there he’s going 
to Earth to distribute them. My idea is to pursue our 
leisurely course and let him pick up the slaves first, and 
then catch him just as he leaves Venus, with the goods.” 
“Ah! Green-handed, so to speak!” Stubbs laughingly 
ducked the oily rag that Dirck threw at him. 

“Anyhow,” continued Lanark, “we’ll be up to half speed 
or more when he penetrates the Venusian envelope, and 
we can catch him easily before he can accelerate enough 
to match our speed. Seemingly, the only difficulty is that 
I don’t know just where Teak’s going to hit Venus.” 
“Tush.” Stubbs waved grandiosely. “I know all that. 
Got in thick with one of Teak’s men, and he told me all 
about where they went to get the greenies and how they 
caught ’em, and how they treated ’em . . . Rather un- 
pleasant story in spots,” .Stubbs scowled. 

“I can imagine.” Lanark again turned his attention to 
their unhurried pursuit of Dr. Teak. 

• The long hours dragged into days as the two men, alter- 
nating in shifts at the controls, flashed at unheard- 
of velocities across the void. Gradually the great ball that 
was Venus grew larger in the tele-viso screen, and, with 
Teak still not in sight, the Space Devil began to deceler- 
ate. Stubbs took the controls and carried the ship over 
the spot he knew to contain the “station” where Teak 
took on his load. The thickness of the cloud formations 
prevented any sight of the surface, so the Space Devil 
made a complete circuit of the planet just outside the at- 
mosphere. As they came in sight of the indicated place 
again, a tiny, gleaming ship was seen thrusting its blunt 
nose upward like a silver bullet, with little thread-like 
cloud streamers writhing away behind. It was the Emer- 
ald. 

Instantly Stubbs increased the power and the Space 



Devil began to overhaul the other ship rapidly. As they 
left the planet behind, they almost ran down a speedy 
outgoing Martian passenger liner. Swerving quickly, Stubbs 
avoided a collision by a narrow margin, and continued 
on to leave the liner behind as though it were standing 
still. In less than an hour the great hull of the Emerald 
bulked in the tele-viso screen to the exclusion of all else. 
Lanark stepped to the radio controls. 

“Calling the commander of the Emerald . . . Calling 
the commander of the Emerald . . . Calling the commander 
of the Emerald ...” Dirck droned monotonously. 

“Well?” crackled the answer. Abruptly the screen 
blurred, then the interior of the slave-ship showed up, 
with a familiar seamy, paper-brown face in the foreground. 

Lanark spoke sharply. “Decelerate at once and prepare 
for boarding in mid-space!” 

“By whose orders and for what reason?” 

“By order of the Interplanetary Patrol! You are under 
arrest for carrying an unauthorized cargo of Venusian 
chloro-men. Decelerate immediately or we’ll burn you 
down!” 

Teak gestured assent, and both ships began to slow up. 
Soon the two were drifting side by side in space, entrance 
ports adjoining. The transfer tube, a short, flexible metal 
pipe enabling persons to go from one ship to another 
without using the cumbersome space suit, was thrust out 
from the Space Devil and affixed to the Emerald. There 
was a slight rush of air as the ports were opened. Lan- 
ark stepped quickly through, leaving Stubbs in his own 
ship, and ironically saluted the brown-faced Tellurian 
awaiting him. 

“Good day. Dr. Teak. This is a pleasure indeed.” 

The Emerald’ s commander rubbed his hands together 
in the characteristic gesture, and glanced at the silent 
members of the crew who had gathered round. 

“Quite. Oh, quite. We’ve been expecting you. Com- 
mander Lanark.” 

“Expecting me!” Dirck’s heart gave a sickening thump. 
“You’ve been expecting me?” 

Teak chuckled throatily. “Oh, yes. The persistency of 
the I. 3S. is well known. So we’ve played a little joke on 
you. Commander. There are no chloro-men aboard this 
ship!” 

Twin humps pushed up between Lanark’s eyebrows. He 
thrust the other aside and quickly made his way to the 
forward part of the ship. His search was brief but thor- 
ough, and was enough to show that the man had spoken 
the truth. There were no chloro-men on board. He re- 
turned to the control room. 

“I must confess. Dr. Teak,” he said, “that this is a bit of 
a surprise, but does not in the least alter my intentions to 
place you under arrest and take you to Earth to stand 
trial for your life.” 

“S-so? Perhaps you underestimate the resourcefulness 
of the wicked Dr. Teak.” The words came out sibilantly. 
Teak was fondling a curious instrument that had the ap- 
pearance of an ancient earth-miner’s hand lamp. “You 
see this little toy? It is an atomic pistol. By applying 
the same principle of releasing atomic energy, and stor- 
ing it, I have here a weapon which is capable of utterly 
wiping out anything upon which it is turned. You will 
observe that it is now pointed at you.” 

Lanark smiled tolerantly. “You are apparently under 
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the impression that this is the first time I’ve seen your — 
er — toy. As a matter of fact, I took it into the laboratory 
the other day, where it was subjected to some ministration 
under my hands. By reversing the mechanism, I have 
arranged that your gun, when fired, will work backwards, 
tod destroy whoever is operating the weapon at the time.” 
“Bluff!” sneered the other. 

“Perhaps.” Lanark looked smug. “But have you the 
courage to pull the trigger and find out? I think not.” 
The corrugated face of the slave-trader showed hesita- 
tion. His hand wavered. With a darting motion Lanark 
leaped forward and his powerful fingers closed over the 
man’s right wrist. A single twist, and the strange weapon 
tumbled to the floor. Lanark kicked it aside and drew 
from his jacket pocket an instrument exactly similar to 
the first in every detail. 

“There’s no question,” he observed, “as to how this gun 
will work.” 

Teak shrugged. “Do you really think you can remove 
me from this ship with all my crew ready at hand to de- 
fend me?” 

“My peculiar abilities probably do not extend so far 
as that. But the question does not arise when your crew 
happens to be composed of members of the Interstellar 
Secret Service.” Dirck grinned widely as Teak’s eyebrows 
shot upward. “As for underestimation, it seems to be a 
vice not confined alone to the I. 3S., Dr. Teak.” 

The Emerald’s commander stroked his chin. “Did you 
refer to me as Dr. Teak?” he asked. 

“Why, yes. That’s the name you’re most generally 
known by, is it not?” 

“Well, no. Commander Lanark. This will be a great 
disappointment to you, perhaps, but I am not Dr. Teak.” 
Stepping into tbe tiny lavatory just off the control room, 
the man seized a damp wash cloth and rubbed it vigor- 
ously over his face. The brown stain, together with little 
waxen wrinkles, instantly came off. Lanark, thunder- 
struck, stared at the man before him, and recognized the 
fellow as one of the Earthmen he had seen about Teak’s 
establishment at End o’ Space during the first few days 
of his stay there. The latter said: 

“The doctor operated on my facial contours soon after 
you arrived, — just in case of. an emergency.” He sihirked. 

CHAPTER V 
A Citation 

• Silently Dirck re-entered the main room, with the other 
man following. The crew who, up to this time, had 
been enjoying the show, gaped as one man and burst into 
an astounded uproar. Exclamations, angry oaths, excited 
questionings, all mingled in an uncomprehending babel. 
Dirck silenced them with an upraised hand. He turned 
to the pseudo Dr. Teak and said: 

“Your employer’s genius is great and varied, extending 
from atomic energy to plastic surgery. But the import- 
ant question at the moment seems to be this, — where is 
Dr. Teak?” Lanark’s eyes narrowed dangerously. 

Suddenly, as if in direct response to the question, the 
buzzer signal of the tele-viso sounded. 

“Attention the Emerald . . . Attention the Emerald . . . 
Attention the Emerald ...” 

One of the crew hastened to the screen and threw the 



visual switch. The lined coffee-colored face of the real 
Dr. Teak seemed to leap out at them. Little flickering 
lights gleamed in the murky depths of his brown eyes. 

“So there you are, Commander Lanark. I believe we 
have a few words to say to each other.” The sibilant tones 
were filled with an indescribable gloating. 

Lanark, aghast though he must have been at the turn 
events had taken, expressed nothing but polite curiosity 
on his face. 

“I am now,” continued Teak, “in another ship, also 
engined with the atomic motor, at a position between you 
and Venus some ten thousand miles away, rapidly drifting 
closer. At the bow of my ship I have installed a huge 
atomic gun, some fifty times more powerful than the piti- 
ful little toy you hold in your hand, and the sights are 
lined directly upon your ship.” 

Lanark smiled slightly as Teak paused for a moment. 
He, too, no mean mechanical scientist, had devised and 
installed a large atomic gun for the bow of the Space 
Devil. He had anticipated some emergency in which a 
long-range, high-power weapon would be useful. But the 
work now seemed to have been futile. 

“. . . if I do say so myself,” Teak was speaking again, 
“my little trap was very neatly set. Eh, Lanark? It 
seems an overwhelming triumph of poetic justice — or 
should we say tragic justice? — that an I. 3S. man should 
help to build and install the instrument that is to aid in • 
bringing about the downfall of the very civilization he 
strives to maintain. Eh, Lanark?” Teak grinned gro- 
tesquely. “And now. Commander, to become practical. 
You and your men will band over all your weapons to 
my colleague there. Any monkey business means that I 
shall instantly destroy both ships and everything contained/?; 
therein.” 

There came an ominous pause, while Dirck’s mind 
shuttled quickly over the problem. Teak’s man began to 
look worried. 

“I’d like to bargain for the lives of my men, doctor,” 
said Dirck. 

“Surely, surely,” hissed Teak quickly — too quickly. 
“All I want is you. The smaller fry may go free if you 
surrender to me.” 

Lanark felt the scientist was lying, but had to acqui- 
esce. He surrendered his weapon to Teak’s man. Silent- 
ly the members of the crew did likewise. They were men 
trained to obey without question, but their faces mirrored 
the inward smoldering at being freed at their commander’s 
expense. 

“And now,” pursued the doctor, “you will step to the 
entrance port and call your friend from your ship into the 
Emerald. Then you, Henderson,” this was evidently the 
Earthman who had played Teak’s part so well, “will en- 
ter the smaller ship — alone.” 

Lanark glared balefully at the image of Dr. Teak. 
Treacherous to the end. Dirck, prodded roughly by the 
barrel of a gun in the hand of the gleeful Henderson, 
reluctantly moved to the opening and thrust his h6ad in 
to shout for Stubbs. A massive forearm shot suddenly 
outward, seized Lanark by the collar, and yanked him 
bodily into the Space Devil. 

Instantly Stubbs flung himself at the controls and slam- 
med on full power at once. The Space Devil kicked sharp- 
(Concluded on page 95) 




(Illristration by Paul) 

'The expanding crater of disintegration had already reached the base of the cliff on which the station 



stands, when I got it in operation, 
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THE ELECTRON FLAME 



By JACK WILLIAMSON 

• In this story the writer has imagined an incident of the 
future. It will seem fantastic, perhaps even improb- 
able, to the reader of the present day. Yet the writer feels 
that he has been conservative, that if by any miracle these 
words should be preserved and read after five hundred 
years they would be laughable not from excess of won- 
ders but for falling far short of predicting the full scope 
of the inevitable advance of science. 

Suppose for a moment that some medieval scholar, in 
the year 1432, could have read a newspaper account of a 
New York robbery in this year. The occurrence would 
be to him a fantastic adventure in a city too great and too 
wonderful for him to visualize, upon a continent of which 
he did not even know. The automatic pistols and sub- 
machine guns of the criminals, the police car with its 
radio, would be to him incredible marvels. 

The writer has imagined that space has been success- 
fully navigated, that men have overcome difficulties in 
temperature and atmosphere and gravitation, and have 
established themselves upon other worlds. He has imag- 
ined the inferior planets to be colonized, and Mars, some 
of the planetoids,' and the larger moons of Jupiter and 
Saturn. Some readers may laugh at that, but our medieval 
scholar would have laughed at great nations to rise upon 
new lands beyond the Western Sea. 

Let us imagine farther that this story has been trans- 
lated into our English from whatever tongue may be 
spoken in 2432, and that technical references beyond the 
reach of twentieth century science have been omitted or 
explained — without someone to help him understand, our 
medieval scholar would find little but confusion in our 
world. 

It would be impossible to claim that the future will be 
exactly as the writer has described it— or a tiny section 
of it. We cannot lift the veil of time completely, even to 
see tomorrow. But the writer feels that something more 
varied and more wonderful than this is sure to come, un- 
less our young science fails its promise. 

Whatever may chance, life is apt to go on pretty 
much as it always has, with pretty much the same sort 
of people doing just about the same things, for very near- 
ly the same old reasons. The feudal lords of 1432 have 
become the “captains of industry” of today, but the 
change means little to the common man. Human nature 
and human motives are very likely to be unaltered in 
2432. The writer feels that he is well justified in imag- 
ining desperate criminals in this future empire of hu- 
manity, and resourceful men setting out to hunt them 
down. 

CHAPTER I 
White 

• In a blue-black sky so dark that a keen eye could 
pick out a few stars in it burned the small, white-hot 



*We think that no better introduction to Mr. 

Williamson's story can be written than that he 
has written himself. He puts very well the case 
for imagination in science fiction. It is only three 
hundred years ago when men and women were be- 
ing put to death in Salem, Mass., for being 
"witches" and the conviction for being a witch 
often applied to one who claimed powers that to- 
day we would call scientific. 

Thus in the year 1632 a man who claimed he 
could hear voices through the air would certainly 
be called a witch and promptly hung. Radio is 
today a commonplace. Let us look forward to the 
year 2232 or 2432 and ask what will then be com- 
monplace and what will be extraordinary. That 
is the point of view with which we should approach 
this clever story. 



sun. Beneath its merciless glare the illimitable flat 
wastes of the red desert of Mars shimmered darkly, and 
against the somber horizons marched pillars of swirling 
ocherous dust, like spectres redly grim. 

The space-port sprawled across the crimson plain, a 
square field five miles on a side. Westward, above the 
straight horizon, towered up the white, graceful spires 
of Acestron, the second city of Mars. Far off in the 
east, across the desolate flatness of the dark, age-parched 
plain, loomed a range of low hills, motionless and almost 
black beneath the sober sky. Dark as that desert was, it 
ffamed with radiant heat, and its yellow-red dust was 
mordant alkali. Men avoided it when they could, for the 
hostile power of it struck through pith helmets and tinted 
goggles, struck through to the brain with the venom ol 
fear and madness. 

In endless rows across the red dust of the field lay two 
hundred and eighty colossal silvered spheres. Two hun- 
dred and eighty gigantic war rockets — the First Fleet ol 
the Planetary League. Within those huge gleaming hulls 
waited half a million men, apprehensive, restless. They 
knew that grim, sudden peril menaced the League, that 
all the ancient power of the Fleet was helpless to pro- 
tect humanity. 

They knew that the rising of a single great ship front 
the port would be -the signal for the destruction of Mara 

At one end of the field rose the majestic, white-roofed 
pile of the Admiralty Building. Upon its topmost flool 
was the great, guarded room called the Comet Chamber, 
its high walls covered with panels of pale ivory. Th« 
Comet Chamber is said to be the most difficult room in 
the System to reach. Its walls are heavily insulated 
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against sound and spy-rays; an elaborate system of auto- 
matic alarms and a score of trusted sentries complete the 
protection of the grave secrets that are discussed at the 
massive semi-circular table in the center of its floor. 

Four men were now seated at that table. They were 
men used to carrying upon their shoulders the supreme 
public burdens of humanity, accustomed to handling 
weighty affairs efficiently, and without display of their 
private feelings. But now each of them was under strain, 
and each was showing his strain in his own characteristic 
way. 

“What could be keeping the man?” muttered the Secre- 
tary of the League. He was a thin man, tall, gray and 
sparse of hair. He sat holt upright, with his long fingers 
locked in front of his stomach, and stared blankly into 
the air, with an absent frown upon a face plainly used to 
smiling. 

The President of the Planetary Council looked at him 
without speaking, and drummed nervously on the table 
with his knuckles. A short man, the President, hald of 
head and very dark. His ancestors had lived two cen- 
turies on Mars and the mark of its desert sun showed 
upon him. 

The Director of Defense stirred from the sullen de- 
spondency in which he had been sunk, and said, “He 
should be here! The liner from earth docked an hour 
ago.” The Director was a blond giant from Venus; his 
face was gray and bloodless and his despair seemed to 
have sapped all energy from him, for he moved but sel- 
dom and slowly. 

“We are fools, gentlemen!” boomed the Admiral, like 
the Secretary a native of the mother planet. “When 
even the Fleet is helpless, what can he do? What could 
any one man do, when half a million are helpless?” 

• They all looked at the Admiral. He was a man to 

inspire confidence, respect, even awe. His great shoul- 
ders had not been bowed by the burden of years and re- 
sponsibility that had salted his temples and his short, 
crisp moustache with grey; upon his trimly uniformed 
figure was the unmistakable stamp of conscious, confi- 
dent authority. His stern face was set in habitual lines 
of iron determination and his eyes possessed an undying 
glint of steel. 

At the tips of his fingers the Admiral had the authority 
that was impressed upon his face. Every man in the 
hundreds of giant war-rockets beyond the windows, every 
man upon the six other fleets of the League, lying help- 
less, like this, at their bases upon Earth, Venus, Mercury, 
Ceres, Callisto and Titan — every man was alert to obey 
his slightest command. He was supreme master of the 
space fleets, of the most tremendous fighting machine 
the System had ever seen. He wielded all the fighting 
power of the human race — 

And on that hot, dusty Martian day he was visibly 
afraid. He sat restlessly in his chair, looking from one 
to another of the three men with him. With thumb and 
forefinger he tugged continually at the skin along the 
angle of his jaw; and he had set his teeth into his lower 
lip until it was bruised, bleeding a little. 

“Fools, gentlemen!” he repeated. 

The President made a little futile, protesting gesture, 
but he did not speak. All of them save the Admiral 
seemed awed and oppressed into brooding silence by the 
weight of insidious peril, by the pressure of a desperate 
problem that they could not solve. 



“Who the hell are you?" 

The Admiral shot the question in a voice of savage 
irritation at a little man slowly crossing the floor, as if 
glad of a chance to vent his repressed anger. 

“Who let you in?” 

The little man smiled mildly, and came on toward 
the semi-circular table with a slow but confident step. 
His clothing was unobtrusively gray, and soiled with 
the red-yellow dust of the space-port. His dusty skin was 
pale; his eyes were blank, noncommital walls of light 
blue. Neither neatness nor shabbiness made him con- 
spicuous. So colorless was every item of his appearance 
that it offered no single remarkable detail to attract the 
eye or cling in the memory. 

“How the devil did you get in here?” thundered the 
Admiral, lunging to his feet behind the table. 

His vague smile undismayed by this ungracious wel- 
come, the little man stopped in front of the table, and 
said in a dry monotone: 

“I simply walked through the door.” He chuckled 
softly. “I fancy your guards didn’t notice me.” 

“Who are you?” snapped the Admiral. “What do you 
want? Vll have you paid some notice!” 

The little man reached unhurriedly into the pocket of 
his dusty coat and found a thin pasteboard, which he 
laid calmly on the table. The Admiral bent forward to 
snatch it up, and the four men leaned together to study 
its brief inscription: 

White 

Each of them made some suppressed ejaculation of 
astonishment, and the President ceased his tapping on 
the table to stare fixedly at the newcomer, while his fore- 
finger, as if possessing a volition of its own, traced 
imaginary figures on the polished wood. The Admiral 
was the first to speak. 

“You mean — ” he boomed, “you mean you’re the 
White?” 

“I am White,” said the little man. “A criminologist. 
From Denver. I understood that you gentlemen wanted 
to see me.” 

His manner was soft, without any trace of uncertainty 
or confusion; he looked in mild inquiry from one to an- 
other of the four men in front of him. 

• Still on his feet, the Admiral turned brusquely to the 

others. 

“Gentlemen, this is a farce! The System is in fright- 
ful danger — and we wait for a — a runt like this to save 
us!” 

White had produced a large handkerchief. He was de- 
liberately wiping the stinging film of red alkali dust from 
his wrists and neck, brushing it from his clothing. Pa- 
tiently he looked up at the four bewildered men. 

“I don’t look prepossessing,” he offered. “That is de- 
liberate — at least to an extent. You are familiar with 
the principle of protective coloration. I can’t afford to 
be obtrusive. May I inquire what you wanted?” 

The Admiral snorted loudly, and made no other re- 
ply. 

Unelasping his long hands from across his stomach, 
the Secretary of the League rested them on the table, 
and leaned forward to search White with grave eyes. 

“You understand, Mr. White,” he said, “that you are 
rather unconventional in coming in upon us this way. 
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without having yourself announced and sending ahead 
your credentials.” 

“I imagined,” said White, “that the ability to walk past 
your guards would be a recommendation. These are my 
credentials.” 

He drew a long envelope from his pocket, and laid it 
on the table. The Secretary picked it up, slipped from 
it a number of documents to which were fixed seals, rib- 
bons and photographs. He and the silent President ex- 
amined them, studied White. 

“They are satisfactory,” said the Secretary. 

“The case?” suggested White. “I understood that the 
matter was urgent.” 

“So it is,” agreed the Secretary gloomily. He looked 
doubtfully at his companions. 

“Enough of this!” objected the Admiral. “We can’t 
entrust our secret to this man. If it became known 
there would be a panic. As for expecting help from him! 
Preposterous!” 

\^ite smiled imassumingly. 

“I might remind you,” he said, “that 
I have been able to solve problems that 
baffled other men.” 

The Secretary looked back at him, 
with decision hardening his weary face. 

Clasping his long hands together on 
the table, he began: 

“Mr. White, we find ourselves in a 
predicament — a most awkward predica- 
ment. In a terrible situation. The 
fact is — ” hesitating, he looked uncer- 
tainly at the three others, and then 
back at White, “the fact is that for the 
last two months the Council of the 
Planetary League has been obliged to 
submit to the dictation of a criminal.” 

The slow smile faded from White’s 
face, leaving it, like his eyes, blankly 
unreadable. He revealed neither aston- 
ishment nor any other emotion. 

“For two months, Mr. White,” con- 
tinued the Secretary, “the Fleet has 
been confined to its bases — because we were ordered not 
to take it into space. We have been forced to pardon a 
score of infamous criminals from the penal colony on 
Deimos — among them Verlin Starr, the notorious woman 
murderess. We have been compelled to pay enormous 
sums to a criminal, from the treasury of the League.” 
“He doesn’t seem very .much surprised,” barked the 
Admiral, almost accusingly. 

“I imagined that it would be something of the kind,” 
said White. “Otherwise you would not require my ser- 
vices.” 

Abruptly roused from his sullen apathy, the Director 
demanded : 

“You think you can assist us, then?” 

“It’s possible,” said White. “I have enjoyed, you 
know, a certain experience in the investigation of unusual 
cases. If you will go ahead with the details — ” 

He nodded to the Secretary. 

“You have heard of Dr. Andrade?” 

“I knew of his work,” said White, tonelessly. “Elec- 
tron physics. Died a few months ago, didn’t he?” 

“Precisely,” said the Secretary, “Except that he was 
murdered.” 



“You wish his murder investigated?” 

“We must recover something that his muraerer took,” 

“And that—” 

“Dr. Andrade,” the Secretary amplified, “was working 
on the annihilation of matter. The destruction of elec- 
trons. His process caused them to combine, forming neu- 
tronic particles, and free energy. 

“A most perilous project, you understand. He worked 
almost alone, at an isolated laboratory in the desert, a 
hundred miles south of here. Three months ago he per- 
fected his discovery. 

“He called it the Electron Flame. A progressive de- 
struction of matter. A flame of swift-marching destruc- 
tion that consumes everything in its path — rock, soil, 
metal, water. The process is initiated by certain waves, 
that upset the equilibrium of forces in the atom. And 
the collapse of each atom generates more of the waves, 
which affect others, so that the thing spreads. Flame! 
Annihilation!” 

CHAPTER II 



White Goes to Work 

• White put the tips of his dusty fin- 
gers together, and stared down at 
them soberly. 

“More serious than I feared,” he said. 
“Was there any way of stopping the pro- 
cess?” 

“Yes. Andrade was careful to have 
that worked out before he mentioned 
the discovery. The disintegration is 
spread by waves. And he had found a 
combination of wave-frequencies that 
interfere with the waves of annihilation 
to render them impotent. 

“Andrade, just three months ago, 
demonstrated the Electron Flame to us, 
at a lonely spot on the desert. He was 
offering it to the League. A gift, that 
would make us supreme against any 
He convinced us that, as a weapon, the 
thing is incredibly destructive. 

“We returned to Acestron, after the demonstration. And 
he remained in his laboratory, with one assistant. We did 
not dream that any save the six of us knew of the discov- 
ery. 

“Andrade was murdered that night. The assistant, who 
had not been wakened, met us when we returned next 
morning. He took us to the body of the scientist. It 
was in the laboratory — burned to a crisp with a ray- 
needle. And the Electron Flame was gone!” 

“What, precisely, was taken?” asked White. “Bulky 
apparatus?” 

“No,” said the Secretary, “I should have been more 
specific. No equipment at all was taken. Merely a sheet 
of yellow paper. The Electron Flame, you see, was a 
mathematical discovery. The waves that initiate the 
process — as well as those that stop it — can be produced 
by our ordinary radio oscillators. 

“What the thief took was merely a sheet of paper upon 
which is written the precise intensities and frequencies 
of the waves necessary to start and to stop the process 
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of annihilation. Unfortunately there was no other copy. 
If we knew how to extinguish the Flame — ” 

“Were the figures short enough to be easily memor- 
ized?” 

“Not easily. All four of us saw them; Andrade in fact 
explained them to us. They are quite exact, you under- 
stand. Decimals. Between the two processes the page 
was pretty well covered. Only an exceptional memory 
could carry it.” 

“Yellow paper, you say?” 

“Here is a similar sheet the assistant found for us.” 
The Secretary took from a drawer of the table a folded 
sheet of heavy yellow paper. White took it from him, 
unfolded it, felt its texture as he stared at it, and then, 
folding it again, put it in his pocket. 

“The assistant,” he asked, “has been eliminated as a 
suspect?” 

“He has been in solitary confinement. We’ve had — 
well, psychologists. The poor fellow is half dead. We’re 
convinced he has no guilty knowledge. And it’s certain 
he’s had nothing to do with the recent demands of the 
thief.” 

“How did the thief approach the laboratory?” 

“We don’t know. Presumbably by rocket. But there 
were no traces. Not an identifying mark or object was 
left about the laboratory. We have had the best men, 
you understand. The job was thorough — ” 

“So far as it went,” smiled White. 

“And they found nothing. Not a clue.” 

“You have tried to trace the thief through the agents 
whose demands you speak of?” 

“Of course. But they have an excellent organization — 
they are really clever men. We captured one of them. 
He claimed — with apparent sincerity — not to know the 
whereabouts of the thief; his orders came, he said, by 
tight-beam radio from some other member of the gang 
whose address he did not know. And we were forced 
to release the man, by the threats of the thief.” 

“The man has yet made no actual use of the weapon?” 
“None. We dare not let him. His messages convinced 
us that he really possesses it. He threatens to strike first 
at Acestron, if we refuse his demands. We have not re- 
fused. It would mean panic! The disruption of the 
League!” 

“Here’s the situation!” abruptly boomed the Admiral. 
“The gang have the Electron Flame. With the figures 
on that yellow paper, they can destroy at will any city 
in the System. Or a whole continent. Or an entire planet, 
if they choose. We have no idea of the leader’s identity. 
We’ve no idea where he is. We can’t move the Fleet, or 
take any public measures to search for him — because he 
has forbidden it! We’re helpless.” 

White stood for a time in front of the table, with the 
tips of his fingers in contact, looking thoughtfully at the 
floor. 

“Can you tell me,” he asked at length, “if all the 
moons of Mars are occupied?” 

“Deimos is a penal colony, you know,” the Secretary 
informed him. “And Phobos is devoted to the munitions 
factories and arsenals of the Fleet.” 

“But there are two smaller moons.* 

“So there are. Or lumps of rock. Neither of them 
half a mile in diameter. One of them is the seat of the 

•Note; Satellites of Mars III and IV were discovered In 1976 and 
1981, respectively. 



Astronautical Observatory, and the other, I believe, is 
owned privately.” 

“By whom?” 

• “I see no sense in this!” boomed the Admiral. “If you 
are merely a tourist, Mr. White — ” 

“Please answer my question,” said White. 

“Marth, I believe, is the owner,” said the Secretary. 
“Cyrus Marth, the radium magnate. Made millions, you 
know, in Radium of Callisto, Ltd. Bought the satellite 
for his private estate. Had planetary engineers make all 
modern improvements. Micronia, he calls it. I’ve seen 
descriptions of it.” 

“Please find out for me,” requested White, “if Micronia 
was above the horizon when Andrade first demonstrated 
his invention to the four of you.” 

“I can tell you that,” said the Admiral. He took a 
complex little device from his pocket, pushed various 
keys upon it, and read a dial. “It was. Within ten de- 
grees from the zenith.” 

“Thank you,” said White. “I shall report to you.” 

“Understand,” said the Secretary, “there is no limit 
upon your expenses.” 

From the drawer in the table he produced a heavy ray- 
needle, and a thick bundle of credit of exchange vouchers. 

“Here is five million. Feel free to call for more at 
any time. We are interested only in results.” 

White smiled vaguely. 

“My bill,” he said, “will be rendered at the end of the 
year.” 

“You have a pistol?” queried the Secretary. 

“No,” White replied. “When all the batteries of the 
Fleet are useless, I should not expect much aid from a 
single ray-needle.” 

He turned silently and walked out of the room. 

“We are fools, gentlemen!” boomed the Admiral, “to 
expect anything from him!” 

A tiny “space-shell” was slipping through the frigid 
void. A torpedo-shape of bright metal, silvered to re- 
flect the heat of the supernal sun, driven athwart the 
vacuum of space by miniature rocket motors. Ten feet 
in length and but three in diameter at its widest, it pro- 
vided accommodation for but a single passenger, and that 
for short trips only. 

Lying inside it, hands on its controls, eyes fastened 
to its vitrolene observation panels. White guided it to- 
ward the tiny satellite Micronia, the inhabited planetoid 
of which the Secretary had told him. 

A bright, misty speck floating within the star-clustered 
yawning chasm of the infinite void, it grew larger before 
him, hung against utter blackness. A rugged mass of 
rock, not two thousand feet in diameter. But he could 
see that it had been improved. A faint veil of atmosphere 
softened the harsh outlines of its black, jagged pinnacles. 
In the “valleys” was green vegetation. He saw even a 
tiny lake — or perhaps, he thought, in consideration of its 
relative size, it should be called a sea. 

The planetary engineer, indeed, is a worker of scien- 
tific miracle. His raw material is a bare asteroid, an 
airless, lifeless fragment of rock, scorched upon one side 
by the unchecked flame of the sun and frozen on the 
other by the ultimate Night of space. 

He drives a shaft to the center of the barren planetoid, 
and installs there a Vindall gravitator, adjusted to make 
the surface gravitation of the tiny rock equal to that of 
the earth, and to enable it to hold an atmosphere. 
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Then, setting up his Kappa elemental transmutators, 
he feeds them rock blasted from the surface of the little 
world, which is transformed into water and atmospheric 
gases. Aided by chemicals and bacteria, he forms soil 
from finely ground rock, and plants vegetation to main- 
tain the new atmosphere in a breathable condition. 

Finally he releases special harmless gases, to reflect 
or absorb the sun’s heat as may be necessary to secure 
the desired average temperature. With that, the miracle 
is complete; a lonely and useless rock has been made 
into a livable world. 

• White guided his space-shell toward the tiny lake, 

which lay in the deeper depression of Micronia, a sheet 
of crystal blue, green-bordered, and walled with rough 
black crags. Above it spread the wide wings of an im- 
posing, white-roofed residence, half surrounded with 
trees. Behind the residence was a vast, barn-like struc- 
ture of silvered metal, which, he knew, must be the hemgar 
of the space-yacht which the owner of such an island of 
the void would surely possess. 

At the summit of a rock above the house White saw 
a small building, above which rose the complex coils and 
mirrors of directional antennas designed for secret, tight- 
wave transmission. Beside the building was a small dome 
through which projected the barrel of a telescope. 

A number of men, all in white and wearing pith hel- 
mets — for the sun pierces pitilessly through the thin at- 
mosphere of such a tiny world — were busy about the 
grounds. Most of them. White saw, carried ray-needles. 
They were, he thought, trying to watch his approach 
without appearing to do so. 

He landed near the shore of the lake, and unfastening 
the cap of the space-shell, clambered out upon the green 
turf. At the edge of the crystal water he paced back and 
forth a few times to limber his travel-weary muscles. 
Still he wore the grey clothing and the unobtrusive yet 
confident manner of his interview with the Council of the 
Planetary League. 

A hard-faced man in white, with a vicious looking ray- 
needle strapped to his side, came striding from a mass 
of flowering shrubbery below the white pile of the resi- 
dence. 

“Did you know,” he asked harshly, “that Micronia is 
a private estate?” 

White looked at him with his vague smile. “So I un- 
derstood,” he said in colorless tones. 

“Mr. Marth permits absolutely no trespassing. You 
must leave at once.” 

“I did not come to trespass,” White informed him mild- 
ly. “I wish to see Mr. Marth.” 

The man scanned him frostily. 

“Mr. Marth does not receive strangers.” 

“He will see me,” quietly stated White. 

“Well, come along,” the guard told him shortly. 

The man led the way up the green, lovely slope from 
the lake-shore, toward the immense white building that 
was half hidden among lofty trees. Gaunt and rugged 
rocks walled the tiny valley. Above them the sky, through 
the thin atmosphere of Micronia, was nearly black. Stars 
pricked it with pale points; the small sun blazed fiercely 
in it; and Mars was suspended there like a huge, gibbous 
red moon. 

His guide stalked ahead of White, and another armed 
man fell in behind. 

White was perspiring in the hot air when they reached 



the broad verandah above the valley. He leaned against 
a gigantic pillar, and mopped his face with his hanker- 
chief. His conductor rjmg a bell at the massive door, and 
a small panel in it opened. 

“A stranger,” the guard announced. “Came in a space- 
shell. Says Mr. Marth will see him.” 

He motioned toward the wicket, and White stepped for- 
ward. Without a word he extended one of his cards. A 
hand reached out silently, and took it. 

Five minutes later .the massive doors swung open. 

“This way, Mr. White,” said a suave servant. 

White followed into the cool interior of the house, 
down a long hall that at first seemed dark, and into a 
magnificent room, almost oval in shape, and roofed with 
a dome of some green substance that glowed translucent- 
ly, like jade illuminated from beyond. 

Four persons were seated at a table in the side of the 
room. They had apparently been playing some game of 
cards, for the pasteboards were scattered over the table, 
and round counters of various colors, and an old envel- 
ope on the back of which the scores had been marked. 

The game had stopped, however, and they all four were- 
looking at White as he entered. 

One of the men was very tall and thin, with sparse 
black hair and a face that was a twisted snarl. Opposite 
him sat a man so gross of body that White thought he 
could hardly have got to his feet without aid, his arms, 
resting upon the table, were prodigiously thick; his hands 
were great pads; the face a bulging, pasty mask, small 
eyes sunk deep in it. 

Opposite the third man was a woman. White was as- 
tonished at the superb, the regal, beauty of her. Full 
lips were a scarlet slash against alabaster skin; her hair;' 
piled high, was a tangle of dark gleams with her eyes 
flaming somberly beneath it. 

The third man, while the others remained seated, rose 
to greet White. Short, pink-skinned, he had that phy- 
sique best described as roly-poly. Wide blue eyes twin- 
kled innocently into his fat, pink face. Abundant, long, 
and very white, his hair made a halo that enhanced his 
air of benign simplicity. 

“I am Marth,” he said, smiling graciously as he came 
to meet White. 

“My name is White.” 

They shook hands, under the jade dome. 

“White?” inquired Marth, his voice silken-soft. 

“Simply White.” Smiling vaguely, he declined to 
identify himself farther. 

A little icy film seemed to hide the genial twinkle of 
Marth’s blue eyes for a moment, and to pass again. 

“Could you be, possibly,” he asked, in the same soft 
voice, “White of — Denver?” 

“Yes, I am from Denver, Earth,” said White. “1 am 
surprised that you should divine the fact.” 

His toneless voice, however, expressed no such surprise. 
“You are here — ” asked Marth, “professionally?” 
“Yes,” said White. “1 am a news cameraman for the 
West-America Television Syndicate, of Denver. Your 
place here, Micronia, has become so famous, Mr. Marth, 
that we wished to present it to our audience. I have pre- 
sumed to land, confident of your permission to make the 
pictures. You have here a most remarkable estate. Our 
audience will be grateful.” 

“Your cameras, Mr. White?” 

“I left them in my space-shell, down by the lake.” 

“I know of a White, of Denver.” 
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“The name is not uncommon.” 

CHAPTER III 

Advancing Destruction 

* Still innocently twinkling, the blue eyes of the million- 
aire searched White’s face for a moment; then Marth 
smiled again, with warm benevolence. 

“Very well, Mr. White. It will be a pleasure to grant 
your request. Please sit down, and allow me to offer you 
refreshment. I hope you are not pressed for time. Time,” 
he added, “comes to mean little to us who live so remote 
from the world of men.” 

He motioned to a chair beside the card-littered table, 
and White sat down. 

The thin man and the very fat man, without having 
spoken a word since White entered the room, rose silently 
— the fat man heaving himself to his feet unaided, catching 
the edge of the table with his great hands — and both si- 
lently departed. 

The beautiful woman remained at her place. White 
looked at her; she caught his eye and smiled flashingly; 
her dark eye radiant. Marth did not offer to present 
her. 

Marth had given no order, but a servant in white came 
presently into the green room, with a tray of slender 
glasses that brimmed with a dark-red, frothing, fragrant 
drink. He handed a glass to White. 

White set it on the arm of his chair. He turned as if 
to look in admiration at the woman, as she reached for 
her own glass, and his elbow knocked it to the floor. 
“Oh, you spilled your drink,” she cried. “Take mine!” 
“Most awkward of me,” murmured White. “Terribly 
sorry .... Thank you!” 

He accepted the glass from her fingers, and put it to 
his lips. 

Marth had watched the incident narrowly; a cold, pale 
film had come again over the warm twinkle of his eyes. 
His voice, however, was soft as ever when he spoke: 
“Forgive me, Mr. White. I neglected to introduce my 
companion. She is Miss Verlin Starr.” 

With a dazzling smile, the woman gave White a small, 
scented hand. 

“A pleasure,” murmured White. “Unless I am much 
mistaken, the name has been mentioned to me before.” 
“Not unlikely,” said Marth. “Verlin is a woman of 
accomplishment.” 

The woman shrugged white shoulders, and laughed de- 
liciously. 

White pulled out his watch, a thick, heavy, old-fash- 
ioned affair, gold-cased, worn on a strong steel chain. He 
consulted it ostentatiously, and turned to Marth: 

“I shall not trouble you farther. The pictures may be 
made in a few minutes.” 

The cold film in Marth’s eyes intensified; they became 
almost menacing. And a little icy, metallic note stole 
into the caressing softness of his voice. 

“You must not think of leaving so soon, Mr. White! I 
must urge you to stay. Urge you!” In his emphasis of 
the word was a hint of grim menace. “Visitors are so 
rare at Micronia that we cannot let them leave so hastily.” 
White continued to look reluctantly at his watch. 

“We were playing tujo,” said Verlin Starr, with a bril- 



liant smile at White. “A new game that has just come from 
Venus. Since Tulles and Parker have deserted us, perhaps 
you would join Mr. Marth and myself in a three-handed 
game?” 

“Really — ” said White. 

“You must,” pressed Marth, still with the deadly ring 
of steel beneath the velvet of his voice. “A most interest- 
ing game, Mr. White. You must learn it, if you haven’t 
played it. It offers an opportunity for intelligence to de- 
feat mere cleverness.” 

“I have watched a few hands,” admitted White, reluc- 
tantly restoring the big watch to his pocket. 

They drew closer to the table. Verlin Starr picked up 
the deck of cards; her small white hands shuffled them 
with astonishing deft skill. Marth pushed a stack of 
counters across to White, and ruled off a new space on the 
old envelope, for the score. 

The cards were dealt and played; Verlin Starr was 
narrowly the winner over White. 

“You must have played more than a few hands, Mr. 
White,” she laughed as she gathered the counters, smiling 
archly. 

“You played your hand cleverly, indeed, Mr. White,” 
admitted Marth, the jovial twinkle once more in his blue 
eyes. “But, I think you will admit, not with real intel- 
ligence. The diamond lead was obvious. So obvious 
that Miss Starr never would have suspected it. 

“Would you, Verlin?” 

She laughed at him, goldenly, and handed the deck to 
White. 

That hand White won. 

“You displayed real intelligence, then,” Marth applaud- 
ed. “The merely clever man would have passed, instead 
of playing the lower suit, with that obvious knave in re- 
serve.” 

• White passed the deck to Marth, to be shuffled and 
dealt. Idly, he picked up the old envelope, to look at 
the scores. It slipped from his fingers and fluttered be- 
neath the table. He bent and searched for it, with a little 
exclamation of displeasure at himself. 

Marth was on his feet beside him as he straightened 
up, cold and merciless steel gleaming naked in his eyes. 
With savage abruptness, he snatched the envelope from 
White’s fingers. 

“Sorry,” murmured White. “My unfortunate clumsi- 
ness — ” 

Marth looked from White’s face to the envelope, and the 
cold fury faded from his face. Slowly the benign twinkle 
came back into his blue eyes. Toying absently with the 
envelope he sat down. With a weakness in his voice, as 
if he had just undergone some severe nervous strain, he 
said: 

“Let’s continue the game. Pardon my nervousness, Mr. 
White.” 

But Marth had apparently lost all interest in the game. 
He played very poorly, and White was again the win- 
ner. 

Verlin passed the deck to White again, and when both 
his hands were busy with shuffling them and his eyes 
were upon them, she spoke to him in a soft voice: 

“Mr. White, please don’t move.” 

He looked up at her. She was smiling at him with a 
queer, eager smile. Steadily held in her small hands, its 
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bright tube pointed at his heart, was a ray-needle. 

“Very well,” said White. “Trust me. I am familiar 
with your achievements. Miss Starr.” 

Gaunt as a skeleton, the thin man Tulles stalked back 
into the room, followed by waddling Parker. 

“We took the liberty, Mr. White, of going down to your 
space-shell to bring up your cameras,” said Tulles, in a 
crafty voice. 

“Very kind of you,” murmured White, sitting in front 
of the woman’s motionless weapon. 

“We discovered,” wheezed the gross Parker, “that you 
neglected to bring any films.” 

“Films?” White seemed mildly astonished. “Why, so 
I did! I shall have to go back to Mars for them. And 
at once. The pictures must be aboard the next week’s 
liner for earth.” 

He started to rise. Verlin Starr thrust upward the ray- 
needle, smiling negligently. 

“Please keep your seat, Mr. White.” 

Upon Marth’s once jovial face had come a stern little 
frown, and the twinkle of innocent merriment was once 
more gone from his eyes, leaving in them a chill blank- 
ness that was — deadly. 

“White,” he said, with all the deceptive softness gone 
from your voice, “you are hardly even clever. I knew 
from the first that you did not intend to use your camer- 
as. I detained you with our little game to give Parker 
and Tulles an opportunity to investigate you. And they 
find out that you are the White of Denver of whom I 
knew.” 

“And,” added Tulles malevolently, “that you left Den- 
ver at the summons of the Council of the Planetary 
League.” 

“That’s true,” admitted White, his vague smile undis- 
mayed. “Though the matter was supposed to be strictly 
confidential. “News collecting, you see, is merely a hobby 
of mine. But frequently I am able to report something of 
public interest — the apprehension of some criminal.” 
Though there was no hint of menace in White’s mild 
voice, the others stiffened. 

“Mr. White,” said Marth, “just one thing delays my 
signalling to Miss Starr to ray you out. I should like to 
know precisely what information brought you to Mi- 
cronia.” 

“I’m sure you would,” said White, smiling. 

“And I can assure you,” he added, “that I gave the 
information to others, who are only awaiting the hour 
I set, to blow Micronia out of existence. It would have 
been simple enough, in the first place, when I first found 
you were hiding here. We are in range, you know, of 
rocket torpedoes fired from Mars. But I wished to re- 
cover the Electron Flame, instead of destroying it.” 

The four were staring at him silently, and he saw panic 
on the thin face of Tulles. A 'fixed, bright smile was on 
the woman’s face; the others were expressionless. 

White deliberately consulted his big watch. 

“Give me the paper you took,” he said, “and permit me 
to return to Mars. I will promise you forty-eight hours 
to make good your escape. Otherwise Micronia will be 
blasted out of existence. My failure to return will be 
signal enough for that. And with all the batteries of 
the Fleet trained on you already, you can hardly hope 
to defend yourselves, even with the Electron Flame.” 

* Marth snarled at him like an infuriated animal, and 
crouched down in his chair, tapping on the edge of 



the table with the envelope on which he had written the 
scores. Abruptly, with decision upon his unpleasant face, 
he turned to the waiting men: 

“Tulles, have the yacht hauled out. Parker, have every- 
thing packed and our people aboard in half an hour.” 

The men hurried out. 

“Mr. White,” Marth said in blandly cold tones, “you 
are causing us the inconvenience of leaving Micronia. 
You are cleverer than you look, but not really intelligent. 
You have a few minutes left. I suggest that you use them 
in thinking over the difference in meaning between those 
two words, cleverness and intelligence.” 

“Shall I — ” asked Verlin Starr, with a meaning little 
gesture of her ray-needle. 

“No,” Marth told her. “The cleverness of Mr. White 
has earned him the dignity of another fate. 

“Allow me, Mr. White, to point out the very simple 
error in your supposition that we will return what you 
ask, to avoid the destruction of Micronia. It is true that 
we will not undertake to defend it with the — er, weapon. 
That would involve considerable risk to us, and serious 
injury to a planet that we are now justified in regarding 
as our own property. 

“What you did not take into account, Mr. White, is that 
we are prepared to leave Micronia upon very short notice, 
for another place not so likely to be discovered.” 

“Thank you,” said White, smiling vaguely. 

Marth got to his feet. White, watching, saw that the 
tattered envelope that a moment before had been in his 
fingers, had vanished. 

Verlin Starr gestured carelessly with her ray-needle, 
and White stood up. Marth led the way out of the oval 
green room, and the woman followed after White. 

They left the building through a side door, and cnsssed 
the broad verandah. Cfece more the dark sky of the tiny 
planetoid was overhead, set with pale stars, huge, gibbous 
ruddy Mars hanging in it, and the small, flaming sun. 

Before them was the great hangar of white metal. Its 
vast doors were open, and a small spheroid rocket, silver- 
bright, had been drawn out of it upon its wheeled cradle. 
Two score men were furiously busy moving baggage and 
supplies aboard, with the aid of trucks and elevators. 

In huge letters across her side ^ite read the name of 
the yacht, Bright Bird. 

“‘Wait here, Mr. White,” said Marth. “You are cov- 
ered from the ports. Do not move until we have taken 
off. You are free, then,” he finished ironically, “to do 
as you will.” 

Verlin Starr smiled flashingly at White. Regretfully, 
he thought, she slipped the ray-needle back into her cloth- 
ing. She and Marth hastened aboard the space vessel. 

From his position on the verandah, out of the cruel sun. 
White could see the little valley below, and his tiny, sil- 
vered space-shell, still on the vivid turf beside the shim- 
mering lake. Behind him was a path that climbed the 
black pinnacle to the radio building and the little ob- 
servatory. 

Three men in white came running down the path, as he 
watched, and went aboard the yacht. Other people came 
hastening from the house. The loading of the baggage 
was soon finished. The last white-uniformed man clamber- 
ed into the yawning valve. 

White was left alone outside the space-yacht. 

The abrupt silence that had succeeded the confused 
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clamor of loading was suddenly disturbed by a faint his- 
sing — a curious rushing sibilance. Puzzled, trying to dis- 
cover the source of it. White looked down into the little 
valley where his tiny space-shell lay. 

He saw that an amazing change had come over the little 
vessel. 

A deeply violet glow had covered its trimly curved, 
bright hull. A film of weird light. Bright particles swirl- 
ed up about it, in little clouds like heavy vapor, glittering- 
ly luminous with sudden vivid flashings of violet and 
green. 

The metal of the little craft seemed to crumble, to fuse. 
It sagged and collapsed upon the grass. 

That did not end the phenomenon. 

With increasing speed, a glow of rich violet spread over 
the green turf and across the surface of the pellucid lake. 
Denser clouds of sparkling vapor rose, pierced with a 
million stabbing gleams of green and violet, as if from 
innumerable tiny explosions. 

The shining ground crumbled — was eaten away. A 
crater appeared where the space-shell had been. An ir- 
regular conical pit, walled with violet radiance, ever in- 
creasing in size more swiftly, as its sides dissipated, 
sagged, fell in. 

TTie edge of the crater touched the lake-shore. Water 
poured into it, was consumed in clouds of scintillant 
vapor, so that it never covered the bottom of the incan- 
descent pit. In a little time the lake was dry. The crater 
ate its inexorable way across its black floor, and the little 
valley began to fill with the heavy clouds that were shot 
with tiny lights of violet and green. 

White shuddered. This incandescent cancer in the 
heart of Micronia was the Electron Flame. A wave of 
self-perpetuating destruction, annihilating matter itself. 
Doomed to spread so long as it could reach more matter, 
unless stopped by the secret combination of wave-frequen- 
cies. 

Once that lurid cancer of destruction thrust its roots 
into a planet it would continue its terrible growth until 
the planet was consumed, disintegrated. Material weapons 
would be in vain to stop it, material barriers but new food 
for it. 

Only the secret waves, designated upon the stolen sheet 
of yellow paper, could check the relentless terror of its 
advance. 

The great metal seal of the yacht closed with an ominous 
clang. White sprang to shelter behind a great pillar of 
the verandah as the hot jets from its rocket motors roared 
their bellowing song. A scorching hurricane screamed 
about him, and died away. 

He saw the Bright Bird vanishing about the valley. A 
little dwindling half moon in the dark cavern of the star- 
gemmed sky, one side of it aflame with the reflect sun- 
light, the other invisible in deepest shadow. 

Down in the valley, the Electron Flame was growing 
ever more rapidly. A vast, conical crater of violet lumin- 
escence, its bright walls shattering into it as it grew, de- 
voured in the maw of all-consuming aonihilation. Out of 
it rose a leaden cloud of fiery vapor, aglitter with myriad 
evanescent sparks of violet and emerald. 

The voice of it was louder now. A dull and thunderous 
roar, sullen with resistless menace. The ground trembled 
with it It was the deep-voiced bellow of the monster 
that was swallowing the planetoid. Of the monster that. 



held on the leash of conscienceless criminals, menacfed 
every planet in the System. 

Helpless to escape the demon’s flaming advance. White 
shrank before the mighty power of its voice. 

CHAPTER IV 

The Triumph of White 

• Hush of expectancy made almost a physical strain in 

the atmosphere of the Comet Chamber. In the clea« 
light that gleamed from its lofty ivory-hued walls four 
men were just gathering about the massive semi-circular 
table in the middle of its floor. 

“The war-rocket Dauntless is just landing, gentlemen,” 
boomed the Admiral. “I suggested to the President that 
we meet immediately. We must dispose of this nincom- 
poop White, and take some effective action.” 

The dark, bald little President took his seat and sat 
frowning anxiously at nothing, absently tracing designs 
on the table with his pudgy forefinger. 

“White has returned?” asked the gigantic hlond Direc- 
tor. 

“He should be aboard the Dauntless” said the Secre- 
tary. “Nine hours ago we had a radio call, asking us to 
send a war-rocket to Micronia, to pick him up. We sent 
the Dauntless.” 

“It went against my wishes,” muttered the Admiral. “We 
defied the orders of the thief, in sending it. If we had not 
promised to support the man, I shouldn’t have permitted 
it. No telling what will happen — ” 

“Nothing,” remarked the Secretary, “has yet happened.” 

“Then you have hope?” demanded the Director, lifting 
himself from the apathetic posture into which he had 
sunk. 

“None!” boomed the Admiral. “The man is an obvious 
simpleton! What could he have to report but failure?” 

“We must not be deceived by what he calls his protec- 
tive coloration,” smiled the tall gray Secretary, locking 
his long fingers across his stomach. 

White came walking across the great room, five min- 
utes later, his weary face lighted with an unassuming 
smile. Still he wore nondescript gray. His manner was 
reserved, unobtrusive, and the four anxious men could 
read neither despair nor elation in it. 

“What have you to say?” the Admiral roared at him 
before he was half way to the table. 

With a deliberation that appeared to annoy that worthy. 
White came on to the table without speaking, and leaned 
upon it in an attitude of negligent indifiference. 

“Speak up!” snapped the Admiral. 

“I am glad to say,” White began, and paused for a slow 
smile, “that I have recovered the lost document. The 
System has nothing more to fear from the Electron Flame, 
unless you are so indiscreet as to let it fall again into the 
wrong hands.” 

“The wave-formulas! ^^ere are they?” demanded the 
Admiral. 

White carelessly tapped a dusty pocket. 

“Let’s have the paper!” 

The Admiral reached out an eager clutching hand. De- 
liberately White took a sheet of yellow paper from his 
pocket, unfolded it and examined it at some length, and 
then handed it — to the Secretary. 

The four men hent excitedly over it, forgetful of White. 
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“This is it!” cried the Director, with a burst of laugh- 
ter that was almost hysterical. 

“I advise you,” White said when the chorus of explan- 
ations had died, “to lock it up very securely and try to 
forget that it exists.” 

The Secretary folded it again, and placed it carefully 
in an inner pocket, with a glance of something like humor 
at White. 

“We should like to hear,” he said, “where you found 
it.” 

“Who was the thief?” demanded the Admiral. “Does 
he have any copy — ” 

“Before I left you, on the occasion of the other inter- 
view,” White began, “I was fairly sure of the thief’s identi- 
and of where the paper must be.” 

“How?” cried the Secretary. “We had absolutely no 
clue!” 

“You gave me several.” White chuckled softly. “It 
was a matter of logical inference. 

“In the first place, since only the four of you, the un- 
fortunate Andrade and his tissistant were present at the 
first .demonstration of the Electron Flame, I at once con- 
sidered the possibility that one of you might be the crim- 
inal.” 

The Admiral gasped, speechless. 

“I quickly abandoned that idea, however, for two rea- 
sons. Being already the most powerful men in the System, 
you lacked motive. Moreover, since the document was to 
be given you on the next day, murdering the inventor for 
it would have been a waste of effort. 

“That forced me to the conclusion that the invention 
must have been known to someone other than 'the six of 
you. You took precautions, of course, against being ob- 
served by anyone upon the surface of the planet. But, 
since the demonstration took place out of doors, and must 
•have been fairly spectacular, it might have been observed 
quite easily, by telescope, from Space. 

“Then, since the thief was making his demands through 
agents on Mars, and since he was threatening to destroy 
Acestron, it was obvious that he must have remained rela- 
tively near. And, at the same time, it was unlikely that 
he would remain actually on the surface of the planet, 
because that would limit the range of his annihilation- 
waves, and because he would wish to avoid the confusion 
and possible danger that would follow even a relatively 
harmless demonstration of the Electron Flame. 

“But a space ship, hanging off in the void, would certain- 
ly have b^n observed, probably have been destroyed by 
rocket torpedoes without warning. That would not do. 

• “It struck me, then, that one of the satellites of Mars 

was the answdWo my problem. The demonstration in 
the desert might have been observed from it. And it 
would furnish the ideal base of operations, enabling the 
thief to guard approach from all directions, and to men- 
ace an entire hemisphere of Mars with his rays of an- 
nihilation. 

“You remember my questions, as I eliminated three of 
the four moons of Mars as improbable. Micronia remain- 
ed, the only one privately owned. Its owner, I knew, 
might possess an observatory with which he had witnessed 
the demonstration, a yacht in which to have visited the 
desert laboratory on the night of the murder, and a radio 
set that had since serv^ , for communication with his 
agents on the planet. 



“Finally, you mentioned Marth as having been con- 
nected with Radium of Callisto, Ltd. And that the crim-, 
inal had forced you to pardon Verlin Starr. I knew, as 
a result of another investigation, that that corporation had 
been promoted and looted by a criminal gang, of which 
she was a member. I was, in fact, indirectly responsible 
for her arrest and conviction, although on another charge. 

“All of which, as you see, pointed to Marth as our 
man. 

“I went to Micronia in a space-shell. The ai^ of alert 
watchfulness about the place, and the large number of 
armed men about the grounds pretending to be at work, 
as well as the radio station, the observatory, and the 
yacht, convinced me of the correctness of my inference.” 

“I suppose you were disguised, Mr. White?” inquired the 
Secretary. 

“I stated that I was cameraman for a television service,” 
said White. “That would have served to explain my visit 
had Marth been by any chance innocent. But I was care- 
ful not to make it too convincing. Had Marth been cer- 
tain I was an actual reporter he would not have seen me 
at all. I let him suspect my identity, but left him doubt- 
ful enough so that I gained time while he investigated.” 

The Admiral snorted, but in rather a subdued and 
doubtful manner. 

“My cautious reception strengthened my conviction that 
I had found the thief,“ White continued. “And Marth 
was quite evidently the leader. I was certain he would 
have the paper about his own person. It was not the sort 
of thing to be entrusted to a subordinate. And he would 
have to keep it with him, for his position depended upon 
the ability to use the Electron Flame at any time. 

“Marth had brought me into his presence, so tl»at he_ 
himself could inquire into my actual mission, and how 
much I knew. He was particularly interested in learning 
how I had found him. 

“I discovered him and three of his associates at a game 
of cards. To hold me while they investigated they offered 
me refreshment, and made me join the game. I spilled 
the drink, suspecting that it might have some drug in it. 

“Then Marth, certain that 1 suspected, >him, presented 
Verlin Starr, by her own name. I knew then that he did 
not intend* for me to leave Micronia alive. 

“I knew that the paper was within a few feet of me, but 
its actual discovery was a nice problem in psychology. 
Marth betrayed himself in his discussion^f the game, in 
his distinction between cleverness and intelligence. He 
made it plain that he was the bold and rather vain type 
that scorns the conventionally clever, £md seeks to go a 
step beyond. The type who would try to estimate the 
mentality of his opponent, and prepare a trick just too 
subtle — or too obvious — for his opponent to penetrate. 

“I was prepared to search Marth’s body.” 

Smiling reminiscently, White tugged on his steel chain, 
and pulled out the big gold watch he carried. 

“This watch, you notice, is unusually bulky. The rea- 
son is that it contains a chamber filled with one of the 
new odorless anesthetizing gases — one to which I have 
been made immune by injection. I had only to press the 
stem of the watch, and every person in the room would 
have been imconscious in a few seconds — except myself. 

“That would have been a crude thing to do, however. 
The problem of escape, once I left the room, would have 
been difficult. Fortunately, it was not necessary. 

“My attention had immediately fallen upon an old en- 
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,v^pe upon »vhich Marth was marking the 

vgame. Jt.had struck me as a little odd thaL'_,_^,_ 

» use^it instead of a ijrepared scoring pad. hldvt>jny tea- 

^ soning convinced m^ that he had concealed the document 

, in that envelope, in the belief that it would iesifape notice 

through its very conspidbousness, 

* ■ • -Vi - 

. “He must, of course, have been continually afraid of 
’ •being searched for the paper, by unsuspected agents of 
. yours, or by traitors among his own men, 

“I made^ an excuse to pick up the envelope, which 
Marth could not prevent my doii^ without betraying him- 
self. Opening the envelope, slightly with a pressure of 
my finger^, I saw a yellow paper within. 

^ “The similar paper you had given me I had ready for 
a quick substitution. I dropped the envelope on the door, 
and while picking it up, under cover of the table, I made 
the change. Marth snatched it from me^ angry and alarm- 
ed. But finding that it still contained a yellow paper, he 
did not examine it further. 

“Taking certain liberties with the truth, to conceal the 
fact that I had secured the document I assured Marth that 
' I had made his hiding place known to others, that it was 
to be destroyed by bombardment in case of my failure 
to return with the' paper. As I had expected, he left, 
taking his associates with* him in his yacht, the Bright 
Bird. 






“He must have had the wave-frequencies committed to 
memory after all, ftiust have been preserving the paper 
merely in case his memory failed. For he started the 
Electron Flame on the planetoid as the yacht rose, de- 
stroying my space-shell. He supposed, of course, that 
I- should perish also. 

THE 
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• “As sooji as the Bright Bird was-saftly/gone I unfolded 
and exapiined the paper. It contained, as you know, the 
precise totmula of the wave-combihatiom necessary to 
check th|E Electron Flame. As soon as I ^ad it I ran up 
to Marthas radio station, a little distance' ■^s^ve the housu, 
“Hastily I retpned The abandoned apparatus, to gener- 
ate thf interfering waves. The expanding prater of dis- 
integration. had already reached the base of the cliff oh 
which the station stands when I got it in operation. 

“The Electron Flame was instantly extinguisihed, 
“tnime^iately 1 got in contact with , the Ij^se here, and 
asked you to send a war-rocket for me.” 

“Then Marth got .away?” demanded the alarmed Ad- 
miral. “And carried with him-the secret of the Flame?” 
“He did,” said White. “But he came back. Perhaps he 
discovered the substitution of the papers. Or perhaps he 
merely, saw the Dauntless coming to take me off. He must 
have observed that the Electron Flame was extinguished; 

perhaps that betrayed me. 

“The Bright Bird arrived just as the Dauntless was tak- 
ing me onnoard. I suppose Marth tried to destroy us 
with the Electron Flame. But I had left the radio statioi^ 
broadcasting the interfering waves, and if he did%4ajP^ 
were not aware of it. - 

“A single salvo from our rocket-torpedo tubes dfetroy-' 
ed the Bright Bird’' 

Maicing curious snorting sounds, the Admiral came vig- 
orously around the table and shook White’s hand. 

“You may name your own reward, Mr, Whitgl’V cried 
the Secretary, 

“You will receive my bill at the end bf .the year,”, said 
White. - Si 

A vague smile on his gray, tired face, he tinned and 
went silently and unobtrusively out of the CometiGhambe^ 

END. 



THE MAN OF STONE 
by Haiel Reald 

Petrified they lay . . . man and wife . . . and be- 
hind this grim tragedy was the diary of the mad- 
man i ' 

THE DEATH OF IRON 

(In Three Parts — Part Two) < 
by S. f . Reid 

A rotting world, a world of dangers and sudtjpn . 
death replaced the happy prosperous land . . » " 
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